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READER 


; Panegyrics upon Authors, or to cen- 
ſure their Works, they may well expect the 
Scorn of the Learned World. Such a Pre- 
face from the Publiſher is as great a Soleciſm, 
as placing the Picture of Madam Wedelius 
before one of her Husband's fam d Books. We 
(I think) ought to leave it to Liberius, cen- 
ſorem agere, to direct you de ſcribendis + le- N 
gendis Libris; and ſhould goncern our ſelves 
no farther than de eſtimanais. . 

Far be it from me therefore to attempt the : 
Character of the late Dr. Paxton, or this his 
Poſt humous Boot; let his known Repurarion, 

| his learned Friends, and his own ' Preface 
ſpeak; However (as an honeſt Relator of 
Fact) I may here agreeably enough obſerve, 
That our Author put a diſtinguiſhing Value up- 
on thu Book; for in his Directorium Phyſico- 
: Medicum, he x more than one refers to it. It = 


HE N Bookſellers 93 to write 


It muſt be confeſs'd, that in the Year 
1701. our Author publiſh'd a Book of this 
nature, which was wonderfully well recei- 
ved; this was ſo grateful to him, that he 
ſeem'd chiefly to have at Heart the per- 
fecting this Scheme: Accordingly he made 
many and large Alterations and Additions 
to it; and then turn'd it into Latin: But 
I find by his Papers, that, after all his Pains, 
he believed it would be much more uſeful . 


if Publiſh'd in Ezgliþ: This Advice of his 


laſt Thoughts I have follow'd; and do aſ- 
ſure the Reader, that I have Priated it 
from his own Corrected Copy. 


lated to the admir'd Learning of former * 
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The Author's PREFAC E. 


E Wonders perform'd in the Mathe- 

- maticks give an Evidence, hom capable 
Axt are of Improvements, when foun. 
ded upon plain and certain Principles; and the 
continued Progreſs in that Science is 4 Teſtimo- 
nn, that Emulation will inſpire Men to purſue 


Knowledge, when Uncertainty does not ingage 
them in Diſputes. The flow Progreſſion in Phy- 


lick gives us an Inſtance, how difficult it is (with 
the greateſt Application) to advance Knowledge, 
in an Art where Principles are wanting ; and 
the frequent Diſputes amongſt Phyſicians are 
Proofs, that Wranglings will not be avoided, 
when Arts are built upon Suppoſitions or Opini- 
ons, Had the Theory of Phyſick, like that of 

the Mathematicks, been rais'd apon Principles 
that carry their own Evidence, there had been no 

grounds for Diſputes: And had the Example of 
the great Hippocrates been follow'd; or the wiſe 
Advice of the diſcerning Celſus regarded, in 
forming Theories for Phy lick by Obſervations ; 
ſuch Principles might have been diſcover'd, 4s 


would have plac'd that God-like Art out f the 
reach of Wranglings. But that excellent Methad 


chalk*'d out by thoſe great Men, not being ealcu- 


00 
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Joon became deſpisd and neglected ; and then Er- 
| rors, like a mighty Torrent, broke in and over- 
ſpread that aſeful Art. For Phyſick 
to the Practiſe of thoſe Ages) being to be then 
adjuſted t the Eads; the Schools, mas to 
be moulded and faſbion d to $ cholaſtict Forms; 
Princiſles muſt therefore be invented, to which 
Nature miiſt be thought to conform; and Wy 
efſtabliſÞ®d," from which ſhe muſt not depart. 
man Infirmities, like Plants and Brutes, Soft 
be rant d into their kinds, and muſt be ended 
with ſpecifick, but common Natures. \ ' Hypotheſes 
pus out of Mens Brains maſt be ſuited to theſe 
Doctrines, by which Nature muſt be directed 40 
form Diſeaſes, ann to put the Marks and; Boun- 
daries to the ſeveral Kinds of em. The ſeveral |: 
Species of Diſeaſes are tobe look'd for by ſuch 
er as the Schools had preſcribd; and if they 
do not regularly a 7p pear in thoſe Forms, they are 
looł upon either lite Gimars or Mules 
Brates, * ſomewhat compounded of two aifferent 
. Kinds; or 4s monſtrous and ſtrange Creatures 
that have proper Natures, and are 4 ſome Spe- 
cies, but as yet unknown; 

But notwrthſtending Men ( ſupported by the 
Reputation. of Learning) did religiouſly agree, 
that Diſeaſes had their certain ana determinate 
Nataves, yet they were often perplex” d, when they 
were to apply particular Caſes to this or that Spe- 


cies; becauſe refractory Nature would not always li 


| comp! „in forming Diſeaſes according to ſe uc Ima- 


ges 4s Men had prepar'd for her to imitate; bat [pomp 


L would proceed according to ſuch Laws as God had bath; 


e 


in that the Symptoms of Diſeaſes were not to. be 
-xplain'd by fuch imperfect Contrivances, and Me- 


des Idicines, and Methods of Care diſas'd, condemn 


and alter 


what was eſteem d Learning preſerv d, that Men 
vould nut or durſt not depart from the Forms, when 
hey pretended to correct the Errors thoſe very 
Forms had introdut d. Thus altho they differ'd 


theſis, the Methods and Medicines of the Galen- 
liſt; and the Galeniſt of the Chymiſt; the Fa- 


Form of treating Human Infirmities under cer- 
tain and adiſtintt Kinds; altho' that ver) Do- 


Men into an Opinion of common Natures ſpe- 


explode and deſpiſe. 


ed, in that thoſe Rules that were in its Infancy 


pompons Forms, that the Vanity or Uſage of times 
bath recommended, be per fettly laid aſidt. 


* 


The Author's Preface. + TED 
preſcribd, which were often widely different from 
phat Men had cont Yr 1: By which means Diag- „ 
noſtic hs became diſputed, in that Men divided con- 
erning the Marks of the Species; and Hypothe- _ 
ſes came to be queſtion'd, and by degrees exploded, 


d: Tet ſo ſacredly was the Character of 


in every thing, the Chymiſt deſpiſing the Hypo- 


fourers of Fermentation; of the Doctrine of 
Salts and Acids, or of both; yet all agreed inthe 


Frine, as it is intirely founded, ſo it natarally leads | 


cific Efſences, which ſeem to be us'd for the ſame 
Ideas as ſubſtantial Forms, the ver) Opinion they 


And 4s the Miſchief and Imperſedtions that 
have ſo long flouriſb'd in Phyſick, have proceed» 


obſer d, were afterwards neglected So it 4s not 


likely that Art ſhould improve, unleſs thoſe early 
14 ana wholſom Methods are reſtor d, and all thoſe 


Ty 
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iv The Author's Preface. 
ITuo this parpoſe Pre attempted to ſhow the Va- 
nit of ſuch rekeiv'd Forms, and to demonſtrate,  <.. 
that Phyfick may be eſtabliſb'd on ſach Principles, — 
45 will deliver it from thoſe Reproaches and Imper. 
Fections it hath been ſo long charg*d with. 
In this Eſſay I parſue an Hiſtorical Method, 
$7 endeavour to tri my ſelf per fectiy from the 
rejudices of Words; and for this end, I ſtrictly 
| obſerve what Nature only does in the forming Di- 
ſeaſes, without regard to any Species or Rinds what- 
ſoever: And the better to comprehend the Nature 
of Diſeaſes, I conſider the divers Paris of a Ha- 
man Bod), and the different Offices and Uſes they 
perform; by which means I diſcover their Faults 
and Imperfeitions, which are their Diſeaſes. 
For diſcovering the Methods aud Medicines by 
which theſe 22 are to be cur d; I firſt conſider | que 
2 Medicine as a Natural Subſtance, and hom, 4. ſtra 
uch, it operates upon other Beings: And then I the 
confider it as 4 Medicine, in relation to our Bodies; in 
and from that relation I obſerve what it performs f {tri 
* in 4 human Body; and from that Performance, || rica 
which is its Operation, Freafon concerning its Uſe. || of t 
For the ſettling the Certainty and Trath of | Phi 
Principle, I make uſe of the Evidence of Senſe ;| to a 
as being the only Criterion pur Natares are en- Evi 
domid with for that purpoſe. mme. 
For the forming Ideas of what we denote by Sict- den 
net or Diſeaſes 7 appeal to our own Natures, and I. 
 confider the differing Parts of our Bodies, and their | the 
ſeparate and differing Uſes ; for notwithſtanding | hun 
all co-operate for the good Ds the whole, yet each | ricu 
| hath its particular Office. acne 
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Have endeavour'd in the following Diſ- 
courſe to ſhew what Diſeaſes really are; 
In what they properly conſiſt; and how 
they are produc'd: And as a Conſe- 
quent to this, I have attempted to demon- 
rate how they are to be remedied, and how 
the Operarions of Medicines are performed. 
in a humane Body. But in doing this, I 
ſtrictly confine my ſelf to a plain and hiſfto= 
rical Method; and if ſometimes the Nature 
of the Diſcourſe neceſſarily leads me to ſame 
Philoſophical Reaſonings, which are too fine 
to admit of any immediate Proof from the 
Evidence of Senſe; 1 have drawn my Con- 
cluſions from ſuch Premiſes as are not to be 
end. > {5 i 1 
I. But in order to give ſome Light into 
the enſuing Eſſay, I muſt premiſe that every 
humane Body, is but a noble Machine, cu- 
ricully contrived, and divinely faſhion'd, out 


( 


The Introduction. 
of that Maſs of paſſive Matter common to 
all corporeal Beings. This I think carries 
its own Evidence: However, its Nutrition, 
Growth, and Diſſolution, the great variety 
of Viciſſitudes and Changes it daily under- 
goes, abundantly evince it; and God's ſacred 
Word undeniably proves it. 

But altho' a humane Body thus partakes 

of the common Affections of other Subſtan- 
ces; yet it ſurpaſſes ſuch in a multitude of 
additional Excellencies, for it is endued with 
a Faculty of perceiving, thinking, underſtan- 
ding, and of moving it ſelf : Yet theſe Per- 8 
fections do not remove or deftroy ſuch Pro- m 
perties that are common to Matter; but be- e 
ing thus added, better that part of Matter 4e 
that is faſhion'd into a humane Body: And m 
therefore remain no longer in that Matter, III 
than that Matter continues a humane Body; pu 
for theſe being perform'd by the help of Or- M 
gans, naturally vaniſh, as ſoon as the Opera- | 
tions of ſuch Organs ceaſe, by which they | Ba 
are made: As plainly appears, in that Death Þ 5; 
aboliſhes them there: And theſe being abo- px; 
liſhed, the Properties of Matter only ap- 

ear. h 

: A humane Body, altho* conſider'd as one 
numerical Being, in that it hath Actions and 
Fundtions proper to it; yet it is really com- 

pounded of divers Parts, which being uni- 
ted, conjointly co-operate for the Perform- 
ance of its Motions and Actions: * ſo 


ee 
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| long as theſe ſeveral Parts equally and re- 


gularly perform their Offices, ſo long the 
Body is well, or in Health; in that all its 
Actions and Functions are regular and per- 
fect: But when the Parts decline or fail in 
their Uſes, the Body is fick or diſeaſed : Sick- 
neſs and Health being only Relations, to the 


differing Conditions of their Actions, Fun- 


ctions or Motions that are proper to a hu- 
mane Body, as Life and Death are to the 


Exiſtence or Non-exiſtence of ſuch Actions. 


Altho' Life, (or the Exiſtence of ſuch Acti- 
ons or Operations that appertain to a hus 
mane Body,) is plainly founded in Motion, 
yet it is obvious; all Motion in ſüch a Body 
does not conſtitute Life, by reaſon a Motion 
may be obſerved in ſome of the Parts after 
Life ceaſes; for dead Bodies ſwell, purge; 


purrifie, all which are but the Effects of 


Motion. 


But this Motiòn thus obſerved iti dead. 
Bodies, does not inhere in all the Parts of 
ſuch a Body; for it is only ſome that break 

Priſon, and diſunite, viz. the Fluids or Juices, 

which having a Morion congenite to their 

Natures; {ſoon diſſolve the common Union of 

the other Parts; when once the AQtiotis and 
Motions of ſuch ceaſe : For if we conſult à 
humane Body, altho' it is made up of very _ 


Li 


different Parts, as to their Forms; Magni- 


tildes; Textures and Uſes; yet hey miay be 
EF 
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their conſtituent Parts of Particles unite and | 
_ adhere to each other, and ſo are firm and con- 
fiſtent; or as their Particles divide, and con- 


tinually move, and ſo are Fluid. The firſt 
are always fixed and permanent 1n certain 


Places or Seats, from whence they cannot 
remove; the laſt are always moving and in- 


ceſſantly changing their Seats, unleſs con- 
fined and impriſoned by the firſt: And for 
this reaſon the Fluids are always contained 


in the Conſiſtent, that they may be Uſeful 
for the Life of the whole, of which they make 
. 4 905 
Life then being founded in ſuch Mot ions 
that are proper to the ſeveral Parts of a hu- 


mane Body; (and not in the inteſtine Mo- 


tion of the Particles of the Fluids, which vi- 
ſibly remains after Death); and the Fluids 
being a part of a humane Body, have a Mo- 
tion proper to them as ſuch; and this is a 
circulatory or progreſſive One, by which they 
become uſeful to Life; and this Motion is 
proper to Life, in that it begins and ends 
with it: By which it is evident there are 
two different Motions appertaining to the 


Fluids, contained in a living humane Body; 


the firſt of which I ſhall call Nataral, as be- 


ing common to all ſuch, as well thoſe con- 


' tained in our Bodies, as all others without 


them. The ſecond I ſhall term Animal, as 
being only proper to a Body endued with 
Life; and this latter perfectly depends - 
. „ oF 10Me 
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ſome Motion receiv'd from the Conſiſtent, or 
Organical Parts, viz, the Heart, Arteries or 
Veſſels; for it is moſt evident it is not natu- 
ral to the Fluids, by reaſon it determines 
when Life ceaſes: But how the Motion of 
theſe organical Parts, by virtue of which the 
progreſſive, or circulatory Motion, is made, 
and ſo Life continued, ſhall be explained 


hereafter. 


This Animal or Organical Motion is of two 


ſorts ; one of which is regulated by the Man, 


and is therefore voluntary ; the other not in 
his power; for that is made without his 
knowledge, and continued without his Con- 


| ſent, and fo is involuntary or ſpontaneous ; 


and this latter ſeems eſſential to Life, and 
appears in all its Circumſtances purely Me- 
chanical ; for when the Fætus is inclosd in 
the Mother's Womb, it is made and con- 


tinued by an impulſe receiv'd. from the Mo- 
ther; for the Blood, during that inactive 
State, gently ſlides thro? the Foramen Ovale, 


r the Heart, which is not then be- 
fitted to be employ'd in making the Circu- 
lation: But when once the Infant is exclu- 


ded the Womb, and is entirely ſeparated 


from its Mother's Body, and then becomes 
an independent Being; the Blood takes ano- 
ther courſe, for the Air ruſhes into the In- 


fant's Lungs, and gives the Blood a new 
motion, for from thenceforward it paſſes 
into the Ventricles of the Heart, where it 


3: receives 
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receives an impulſe ſufficient to whirl it 


about in Circulation thro? every part of the 


Body, and entirely forſakes the back paſſage 
of the Foramen Ovale: And as the ruſhin 


in of the Air appears to be the firſt Phyſical 
_ Cauſe of beginning a ſeparate and indepen- 


dent Motion in this new Being; ſo likewiſe 
does the interchangeable Motion of the in- 
ſpired Air ſeem to be as neceſſary for the 
continuing this, as Weights or Springs are 
to other Engines; for with-hold hut this help, 


and the crimſon Gore becomes unable to 


move. 
The other ſort of Motion, which is vo- 

luntary, ſeems to flow from a very different 

Principle; for that is began, continued, al- 


ter'd, or hinder'd, as the Man pleaſes; as 


every one may in himſelf experience, in that 


he can move, ſtand, walk, write, ſit ſtill, 


Ce. nay, he can either turn about, review, 
reflect upon his own Thoughts or Ideas, 


Yet this voluntary Motion, altho' it flows 
from a Principle different from the vital one, 


yet it remains no longer than the vital 
Motion contains. The conſideration alone 


of theſe Powers, which every one may ex- 


perience in himſelf, is to me an irrefragable 
Argument, that there is ſomewhat in us, far 
exceeding bare and una ſſiſted Matter: for 
by theſe we plainly find we have an active 
Power of beginning, altering, hindring, or 


4 


* 


ſuppreſſing Motion at any timg we pleaſe ; | 


diſtin 
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which being inconſiſtent with, and repug- 
nant to the very nature of Matter, mutt 


_ undoubtedly prove one of theſe two things; 


either that there is ſomewhat in us, very 


different and diſtin from Matter; or that 
ſome part of Matter is ſo divinely modify'd, 
as to become by that capable of perform- 


ing effects, tranſcendently ſurpaſſing any 
power in the nature of it. And if God 


does thus exert his Infinite Wiſdom, Power 


and Goodneſs, upon blind and paſſive Mat- 
ter, in the formation of Man, as it is clear 


he does, by theſe Powers, we experience in 


our ſelves, then, it is evident, that he may 
by the ſame Omnipotency, continues a ſub- 


ſiſtence to the ſubject of this active and 


intelligent Power, be it either a ſubſtance 
from Matter, or be it- only Mat- 
ter thus divinely refin*d and modify'd ; at- 
ter that Life, that depends upon the Body, 
is diſſolv'd. 


IV. But to return, it is evident the Mind 
in the performance of all motions ſubordi- 
nate to it, uſes ſome nimble and active Bo- 
dies, call them Spirits, or what you pleaſe, 
that paſs the Conduits of the Nerves, as the 


ready Meſſengers, or rather Inſtruments of 
it, in this or that part: This appears in that 
but intercept their paſſage, but by cutting 
or binding the Nerve, and all organical mo 


RA; tion 
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And that God will do this, 
we have his ſacred Promiſes deliver'd in 
Holy Writ. 
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tion will be there loſt. 
dent, that altho* the Mind hath power of 
beginning, continuing or ſuppreſſing moti- 
on in the Organs; yet notwithſtanding this 
power is limited and bounded to ſome cer- 
tain Temper, Order or. Continuity of Spi- 
rits: For if the Spirits become diſorder'd 
or perplex'd, they fall into ungovernable 
Tumults, and bring diſorderly and unna- 
tural motions in thoſe very Parts they ſhou'd 


regularly actuate; and this without the 


knowledge, guidance, or conſent of the 
Mind; as is moſt notorious in Convulfions 
(I am not ignorant the ſenſe of the Word 
hath lately been carry'd farther, but that not 
being material to my deſign, I ſhall not ex- 
amine how juſtly): By what hath been ob- 
ſervd, it may be concluded, That the or- 
ganical or conſiſtent Parts, altho? ſome of 'em, 
Dia. the Muſcles, are the certain movers in 
all external motions, yet even they are only 


paſſive in it, having none of themſelves, but 


do, and will remain immoveable ; unleſs 
they are actuated, or have motion began 
ia them, or communicated to them by 
the Spirits; which maniteſtly appears, 
in that if their influx be but intercepted, 
all farther motion is there loſt: From whence 


it is evident, there is nothing in the Muſ- 


cles, but only an aptitude to be thus mov- 


ed, as being exquiſitely faſhion'd for that 


end; and their motions being thus deriv'd 


from the Spirits, muff be as they are, ſup» 
f . poſing 


It is likewiſe evi- | 
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poſing the Organs not injur'd ; when there 
fore they, viz. the Spirits, are become de- 
| prav'd, or alter'd, the motions 3 


from them muſt be ſo, as is clear in fa 


they are, by the frequent diſorders to be 


obſerv'd in them. a 
V. This being premis'd of our Bodies 
we may in the next place conſider, that all 
Medicines, by which I underſtand ſuch par- 


ticular Subſtances, that are eſteem'd to be 


endow'd with a power of healing (viz. 


ſuch things as are adminiſtred to humane 
Bodies, in order to alter, aſſiſt, or help hu- 


mane Nature, when any ways griev'd, op- 


preſs'd, alter'd, or injur'd in its Oeconomy) 


are really and truly natural Bodies, or cor- 
poreal Subſtances, as being only ſome Mem- 
bers of the Vegetable, or Mineral, or Ani- 
mal Kingdom, ſelected and ſer apart for this 
uſe, and therefore, as ſuch, can only ope- 
rate as all phyſical Agents do, by Contact; 


for to fay otherwiſe, that is, that a Body 
can operate where it is not, is to affirm, it 
may be in different places at the ſame time, 
which is to deſtroy its Identity, and is, in 


dire@ terms, a Contradiction. Medicines 


therefore being only corporeal Subſtances, 
muſt naturally act according to the Laws 
and Powers of ſuch Beings, and not by 
any magical, ſupernatural, or I know not 
what power, which neither do nor can be- 
long to their Naturesz and n, 


a ' 
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' - Medicines act not of themſelves, as thinking 
Intellectual Natures for an end; that is, not 


” by deliberation, or choice, but by impulſe, 


that is zeceſ/ity. And ſo long as natural Sub- 
ſtances, that are us'd as Medicines, conti- 
ue unalter'd, or the ſame, it is evident they 
turally will have the ſame power, always 
to produce the ſame effects; by reaſon hav- 
ing no innate active power to change them- 
ſelves, like thinking Beings, they muſt re- 
main the ſame in reſpect to other Bodies, 
until they are ſome ways alter'd from with- 
out; and then if once alter'd in their natures 
or properties, they are no longer the ſame 
ſubſtances: ſo that if Subſtances that are in 
all things the ſame, do not effect the ſame 
changes, it is not from any default in them; 


( becauſe they are not alter'd;) but from | 


the incapacity in the Patient, or Body wor- 
© Ked upon, to receive the ſame operations 
from them, Thus may we obſerve in all 
other corporeal Beings, that. there is not 
only required a power in the Agent, but a 
_ diſpoſition or capacity in the Patient, to 
make the effect certain and regular; for if 
there is not, we do but in vain expect 'em. 
Thus the ſame Sun, by his benign influence, 
at one time kindly calls out of the produ- 
Give Earth, Plants and Vegetables; and at 
another time cruelly parches, dries them up, 
and deſtroys them : And yet the Sun is not 


changed, but till continues the ſame Agent, 


in 


ſprin 
and dry, theſe her tender Offsprings, by 
the ſame Rays are parch'd up, and wi- 


U 


— 
in both theſe ſo contrary Effects; and op- 


rates in the ſame way, that is, darts down 


his warmer Beams upon the Earth's Surface, 


by which ſhe is only mov'd and warm'd, 


and when ſhe is ſucculent and moiſt, Plants 
out and flouriſh ; but when duſty 


ther ed. ; | = 
VI. But perhaps ſome may object, that 


admitting that Medicines are natural ſub- 
ſtances, and that ſo long as they continue 


the ſame, they muſt have the ſa me Power 


to operate upon us; and that therefore, if 
their operations are not regular, it muſt pro- 


ceed from ſome incapacity in our Bodies to 
receive ſuch: Yet notwithſtanding their ope- 


I rations being perform'd within us, where 


neither Hand, nor Eye, nor any other Senſe 
can be employ'd to inform, there can be no 
other ways of diſcovering their operations, 


than by obſerving their effects; and becauſe - 


theſe have hitherto been experienc'd to be 
uncertain, therefore their operations muſt 
naturally be ſo. To which I think may be 
anſwer'd, That the ordinary productions of 


Nature, of whoſe regular Effects Men rare- 


ly doubt of, are obnoxious to the very ſame 
eue. Becauſe Nature always employs 


Inſtruments ſo minute, to be ſeparately ex- 


amin'd by our groſs Faculties; and theſe 
work in ſuch dark and narrow Receſſes, as 
1 15 no 


% 


no Senſe can penetrate; by which means 
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we are entirely excluded from obſerving 
their manner of operations ; and yet by 
carefully heeding what effects flow from 
ſuch Inſtruments, we obtain an aſſurance 


what hereafter will. And did Men but as {ſuc 


circumſpectly obſerve what really the Me- pro 
dicine does, and as carefully heed the ſe- tha 
veral circumſtances of the Body, in the ap- wh 


: plication of ir, and impartially diſtinguiſh, the 
What is to be expected from the Medicine, gin 


they could be no more deceiv'd in them, IF the 


[4 


than they are in other Agents; ſince the F 
diſcovery of their operations is incumbred I} tha 


with no other difficulties, than what are i the 


common to other things. of 

VII. Howſoever, altho' Men have hither- for 
to been ſo remiſs in theſe Obſervations, per 
yet it is evident, the certain powers and to 


operations of Medicines may be known, it | out 


Men will but carefully and diligently at- rin 
tend to them; becauſe ſeveral of them are | va 


ſo. For who is there, that is but mode- ha 


rately vers'd in Pharmacy, but is well aſ- ly 


ſured that ſome Drugs will purgeg#that is, rea 


will ſolicit the Bowels into that motion we tim 
call ſo? and that others will Vomit, and mi 
ſo forth; and in this they are not often de- wa 
ceiv*d. But then if Men will expect effects from | Ar 
them, that will not always ſucceed to ſuch | mu 


operations; it can be no wonder if they often ||. hin 


deceive themſelves, and diſappoint others: || If 
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for inſtance, altho' ſome Medicines will un- 


doubtedly purge, yet, whether that will be 
to the advantage of the Perſon to whom it 
is given, depends not upon that, but upon 
the fitneſs and diſpoſition of his 'Body for 
ſuch an operation; for purging here is the 


proper effect of the Medicine, and when 
that is effected, the Medicine hath anſwer'd 


what ſhould be expected from it; but whe- 


ther benefit or miſchief ſucceeds from pur- 


ging, concerns not the Medicine, but the 
then ſtate of his Body who took it. 
VIII. And fince it is by Experience only 
that we can be let into any knowledge of 
the real Powers, Efficacies, or Operations 
of natural Subſtances; it will be neceſlary 
for us heedfully to obſerve, what Medicines 
perform upon our Bodies, if ever we deſign 


to diſcover their Virtues; and not to fix 
our Opinions of their intrinſic Powers in cu- 


ring ſome Diſeaſes, becauſe ſometimes ad- 
vantages have enſu'd upon their uſe. And 


had Men but ſtrictly obſerv'd, and heedful- 


5 


ly diſtinguiſh'd between what the Medicine 


really does, and the benefits that have ſome- 
times enſu*'d upon the operation, Medicine 


might have made ſome farther progreſs to- 
wards Certainty than it hath arriv'd at. 
And whether that ſo faſhionable uſe of fo 
much multiplying them, hath not been ſome 


hindrance to the diſcovery of their Virtues, 


I ſhall only offer as a conſideration not un- 
robe | worthy 


- worthy the moſt improv'd Judgment. This 
I have often had in my thoughts, that of 
thoſe large numbers that are ſometimes in 
ſon; Men muſt either aim at the ſame in- 


to what purpoſe are they ſo multiply?d ? If 


 Uiffering Operations, they may only hinder 


vice to the diſeas d. By this doubt that 


% 
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uſe at the ſame time, and in the ſame Per- 
tention by them all, or not : If the former, 


the latter, why are they given? For if of 
contrary Qualities or Powers, and ſo of 


and deſtroy each other, but do little ſer- 


hath ſometimes flutuated upon my Mind, 
I would not have it thought as if I inſi- 
nuated, that Medicines ſhould be ſeparate- 
ly given, or that I condemn'd the uſe of 
Compoſitions 3 or that particular Symptoms 
are not ſometimes to be mitigated by pro- 
per Remedies, eſpecially when ſeated in dif- 
ferent Fluids, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter; 


but that I only propoſe it, as a matter 


worthy a ſtrict enquiry ; whether it is not 


more reaſonable, in long and continu'd 


methods, to keep to ſuch things that are 


_ of agreeable Operations, than ſo promiſcu- 


ouſly to uſe a multitude, that manifeſtly 
appear to have very different Powers. It 
is highly probable, the general received 
Doctrine of certain Species of Diſeaſes, gave 
birth to this uſage: For whenſoever the 
Diſeaſed was afflicted with more Diſeaſes 


than one (Which generally was when ſome 


unt 


| 


T be ut roduction. 


unuſual Symptoms appeard) it was. but 


reaſonable, according ro the Dottrine, to 
multiply Medicines ; that ſo each Diſeaſe 
might have its proper Remedy in ſuch com- 
poſition. And this Cuſtom gradually increa- 


ſed to ſuch a height, that the moſt enlarg*d 
Compoſitions were moſt valu'd, as being 


befitted for the cure of Diſeaſes, in propor- 
tion to the number of its Ingredients. But 
if Diſeaſes are only Faults, or Alterations 
in the Fluids, notwithſtanding they may 
appear in different Parts,and differing Shapes, 
yet if they ariſe from the ſame Cauſe, they 
are to be remov'd by 


be demonſtrated in the enſuing Diſcourſe. 


IX. But to return, what we call Medicines 


being only natural Subſtances, can only ope- 


rate where they are; and if they communi- 


the ſame methods; 
and that Diſeaſes really are fo form'd, fhall | - 


8 


cate Effects, where they are not, it muſt be 


by the means of ſome other Subſtances that 


are contiguous to them, through which ſome 


of their parts muſt paſs, or by which, ſome. 


degrees or modifications of Motion mult be 


continued, from them to the part where the 


Effect is made: This is ſo bright a Truth 
as not to be queſtion'd, the very nature of 
particular Subftances implying it. 


Now 
there being but two general ſorts of Motion 
in a humane Body, although perhaps ſeveral 
ſubordinate ones, or degrees in both, 2. 
What I have called the zatura/ Motion, as 


being 
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T The Introdudti, 
being common to all fluids; and the Anima! 


ene, Which is Organical, and proper only to 
Life: All the Effects then that we are capa- 


ble to comprehend can be made by Medicine, 
one of thoſe two 


muſt be perform'd by 
ways; by reaſon, Medicines are ſuppos'd to 
make ſome Alterations ; and all ſuch, in na- 


tural Bodies, neceſſarily require motion, an 
there is no other motions in a human Body, 


but theſe two recited. 


The firſt of theſe, 


vir, the natural motion, can never be con- 
ceiv'd to be alter'd by any ſubſtance, but 
by the immediate admixture of its Parts 


with the very component Parts of what is 
thus to be alter'd; by reaſon that conſiſting 


in the motion of the minute Parts, ſepa- 
rately confider'd ; that is, they continually 


moving among themſelves, the Maſs that 
they conſtitute, that is, all of them collect- 
ively taken, cannot be alter'd, but as the 


particular ones are, which will therefore 


neceſſarily require ſuch an admixture. And 


there being but one common Paſſage, by 
which Medicines can come naturally to min- 


gle with our Juices, that is, the Fluids; and 
that Paſſage is by the Mouth, Stomach, 


aud the ſeveral other narrow and ſlender 


Pipes that lead into the Blood; and when 
they are receiv'd into the Blood, they muſt 
neceſſarily, by means of the Circulation, 


be mingl'd and confounded with the Blood, 


and ſo, of conſequence, muſt firſt exert their 
Ei: | Eners 


Energies there. But the other, viz. the 
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Animal Marion, may be affected immediately 


this tedious courſe by the Blood: As ap- 


1 , 7 | 
= 
* 


| from the Medicine it ſelf, without paſſing 


pears manifeſt by what may be obferv'd by 


the effects produc'd by Emetic, or Cãthartic, 


or Sternutatory Medicines, and alſo by the 


ſurpriſing effects of ſome Smells, ſome of 


which are experienc'd to ſuppreſs or hinder; 


others to cauſe or occaſion Fits; and in di- 
vers other caſes. And in truth, was not 


affected, it would be difficult to conceive; - : 


how Senſation could be perform'd in the 
manner Experience teaches; as it is. And 
this Animal motion being perform'd by the 


means of the organical Parts, which are 


conſiſtent, that is, which cohere and are 
united, and yet are fo divinely faſhion'd, as 
to give paſſage to the nimble Inſtruments of 


this motion, the Spirits; it is readily pro- 


pagated to Parts that are remote from that, 
where it was firſt caus d or began. | 


X. By a due conſideration of theſe things; 


which 1 take to be Truths, by reaſon they 


are only grounded upon Fact; of are dedu- 
ctions from ſuch things 


ſelf, I do apprehend it not marvelloufly difs 
ficult fo foreſee what Diſeaſes ffiay be re- 
medy*d, that is, are within the reach of Me- 


ar 


as are manifeſt and 
certain, as will appear in the Diſcourſe it 


dicine, and by what hy to be 2 : 
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and what are abſolutely beyond their Power; 
and what are as yet uncertain , that is, 


where Nature hath not as yet ſo far decla- 


red her felf, as to give any Indications that 
ſhe is to be reliev'd; neither hath ſhe ſo 


clearly diſcover'd her Weakneſs, as that we 
may perceive it is not in our power to do it. 
But in theſe things I would not be miſ- un- 
derſtood, for I intend only the Event of that 
Diſeaſe, and not the Life of the Perſon : 


Which things, if rightly weigh'd, will ſoon 
diſcover themſelves to be widely different. 


by judging of che Truth 
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IF HERE needs, methinks, no bettet 


Proof of the doubtfultieſs and uncer- 
tainty of general Syſt 


: to be obſerv'd 
between them; for ſince there can be but 
one, either of Ancient or Modern, that can 


s of Natural Phi- 
loſophy, than the diffe 


correſpond to the real nature of things ; and 
yet every one ſeems to be recommended as 
true reſemblances of them; Men that will 
eſpouſe one, that is, that will be ſo blindly- 
led, to aſſent to the truth of Fact, becauſe ' 


ſo taught in ſuch ſpeculative Fictions, will 


neceſſarily be plung d in ſome difficulties in 

making their choice; by reaſon there being 
ſo many of them, and each repreſented as a 
Copy of Natural Beings, it cannot be rea> 


dily determin'd which ro confide in, when 
there appears ſo many promiſing Pretences; 
unleſs their ſeveral Excellencies be ſeparate- 


ly examin'd: And that is not to be done; 


but by one of theſe two way vis; Either 
Ry the Syſtem; of 
| the 
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Vanity of Hypotheſes. | 


the Symmetry and Harmony of its Parts; 


Or, by Experiments to learn, whether the 


ſeveral Phenomena of Nature conform to ſuch 
Principles as are there taught. If Men will 


always judge of Diſcourſes by the firſt, they 
will be irrecoverably loft in a Labyrinth of 
VDncertainties, without either Clue or Thread 


to guide them; for then there can be no 
Criterion whereby to diſtinguiſh between 
Fact and Fiction, Truth and Fable: For in- 


genious Men are rarely ſo unfruitful in 
Thought, or ſo barren in Invention, but 


that they can congrive and dreſs a Work 


with ſuch endearing Ornaments, as are Sym- 
metry in its Parts, Grace and Beauty in its 


Compoſitions, without being oblig'd to copy 


from any real Original: So that ſhould others 


pretend. to try the value of the Metal by 


that Touchſtone, they may be uohappily | 
brought to acknowledge the Metamorpho- 
ſis of Ovid to be as real as the Books of 


Moſes; the Viſions of Quevedo to be as true 


as the Revelations of St. John. But if by 
the laſt, then they ſeem of no manner of 
uſe, by reaſon then they appeal from the 


Hypotheſis, to the things themſelves, to 


learn their Natures; and that may be as 


fairly done without any ſuch precarious 


aſſiſtance. Beſides, Experiments can give 
them no farther aſſurance of the truth of 
their beloved Opinions, than as they relate 
to ſuch Subſtances upon which they are 


. 


make it appear 


Vanity of Hypotheſes. BE. = | 


made; and therefore, to eſtabliſh the full 


Truth of ſuch Doctrines, ſuch muſt be mul- 
tiply'd in prop _ to theſe Phenomena 


0 
they pretend to explain ; which being as nu- 
merous as the parts of the Univerſe, renders 
the very attempt impracticable. It muſt be 
acknowledg'd, ſome Contrivers of theſe airy 
Dectrines * oblig d their Readers, by 


bringing ſome Teſtimonies from things 
themſelves, to prove their Conjectures; but 


then the numbers of ſuch Witneſſes are ſo 
ſcanty, in reſpect of that immenſe Ocean 


of beings that compoſe this vaſt Syſtem, 


(that they pretend to explain) and the 


choice of them ſo advantageouſly made, ſuch 


only being produc'd, that can be ſmoothly 


explicated by their Principles; and their 
Evidence is uſually fo cunningly deliver d, 


that they ſeem to an impartial Reaſon, ra- 
ther to give an occaſion to ſuſpect, than any 


ways to confirm their Doctrines: For by 


ſuch it appears too evident, that the Au- 


thors were more concern'd to find Proofs 


to ſupport, what they have thus contriv'd, 


or taken up as true, than ſincerely by ſach, = 


to enquire after Truth it ſelf: For indeed, 


Mien having once (whether wantonly, or 
unwarily, it matters not) eftabl{h'd a firm 
belief of the truth of an 

ſeems not much reaſon to expect they ſhou'd 

enquire farthex, unleſs-it be, that they may 
yith the finer Grace or bet- 


Hypotheſis, there 


Vanity of Hypotheſes. 
ter Luſtre. That the firſt Authors ſhould 
be pleas'4 with their own Chimeras, ſeems 
not unnatural; for who is not fond of his 
own Offspring? But that others ſhould ſo | 
willingly embrace them, and fo warmly de- 
fend them, is indeed ſome what marvellous. 
For who could eaſily imagine, that a Ratio- 
nal Being could act fo blindly, as thus im- 
plicitly to aſſent to the Conjectures of others 
( his Equals) being of the ſame 1 

when employ'd about ſuch things as he 
hath an opportunity of examining, with- 
out vouchſafing to examine, whether they 
agree to what they pretend to teach; and 
when this is often to be done (for it is ob- 

- vious ſome of them do) by the means of 
ſuch Principles as are never without a Re- | 
velation to be known. Thus Men out of a 
. diſtruſt of their own Parts, will 
not uſe them, or out of lazineſs of Temper, 
'will not employ them; chuſing rather to be 
eſteem'd Wiſe or Learned, by being ador- 
ned with others Whimſies , than underga 
any Labour, Fatigue or Trouble of being 
really ſo. Tis true, the Mind of Man na- 
turally deſires Knowledge, for who is not 
fond of knowing? And when therefore it 
is once con vinc'd of its being in ignorance, 
it eagerly covets it, becauſe it then wants 
ſomewhat that appertains to its Perfection; 

for which reaſon, rather than to continue 
in ſuch uneaſineſs, it becomes prone to be 
too eaſily fatisiy'd with what is but thus 
A 1» a Saab AY 


- 


ſpeciouſly. offer d. From this reaſon, Men 


| ſeem willing to ſit down by an Hypotheſis 


that ſmoothly promiſes a great deal of know- 


ledge, with a very little toil; and having 
once throughly imbib'd this Opinion, they 
readily conclude, that all things really are, 
as they are painted; that is, that the order- 
ly and ſtupendous workings of Omnipoten- 


cy, are the genuine exemplers of ſuch wretch- 
ed contrivances. This, methinks, is a kick- 


ing againſt our Maker, thus to ſlight our 


Reaſon, which: he as a mark of his divine 


Favour hath given Man, to diſtinguiſh: him 
from the reſt of the Creation: For thus im- 


plicitly to aſſent; where we may examin, is 
to make that pla 


buting, in ſome degree, a kind of Omnilci- 


inly uſeleſs. Beſides, to do 
thus, methinks, taſts of Impiety; in that we 
ſeem to deifie a wretched. Mortal, in attri- 


2 


ency to him; in eſteeming him able to ej—- 


plain the Natures of all created Beings, and 


to as readily ſit down by his dixit, as if 


God himſelf had ſpoke it; who, on the con- 


trary, hath declar d his ways are paſt find- 


ing out. 74 43 3 EF A "DIA * 
II. Beſides, the Imperfections of our na- 


tural Faculties, and the narrowneſs of our 


Underſtandings, may reclaim us from ſuch 
Vanities; our Knowledge being bounded to 
our Ideas, and our Ideas receiv'd from our 


Senſes, and our Senſes unable to diſcover. the 


minute Inftruments that Nature employs in 
be C4. > Her 
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| her ordinary „ ee, : For our Organs are 
framd out of divers and very different Sub- 
ſtances, which, altho? all conjoin'd and uni- 
ted to conſtitute one individual: Body, yet 
each hath wp" and diſtinct uſe; for 
one part of this united Being perceives , 
thanks. — — has a —— begin, 
alter or hinder. motion; whilſt the other 
Parts are only Inftruments employ'd in 
tranſacting the ſeveral operations that ap- 
pertain to this united Being. The active 
Fart, that has a power of peroeption and 
ſelf. motion, c. is contain d in the paſſive 
and groſſer part, and ſo is excluded from 
all commerce with other Beings, but what 
1s convey'd or receiv d by theſe Inſtruments: 
For this active part, which we call the 
Mind (to diſtinguiſh it from the groſſer parts, 
which we call the Body) has its reſidence in 
the Brain, from whence, by the means of 
certain Veſſels, - calPd Nerves, ' it commu- 
nicates with the Body; and whenſoever 
this communication is intercepted, the Uſes 
— T. 
Ihe Mind of Man being thus impriſan'd 

f in the Body, can have no! communication 
« With any parts of the Univerſe, but as ſuch 


operate upon, or ſome way affect the Body; 
becauſe the Body interpoſes between the 
Mind and Object: For which reaſon, the 
Mind cannot be inform'd of the nature, pro- 
perties, or powers of ſuch Exiſtencies, that 
„ is, 
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is, of what is without our Bodies, but by 
the help of the Nerves, or ſome part of the 
Body. And it is for this purpoſe that Na- 


ture hath wiſely form'd ſeveral Inlets, viz. 
the Senſes, by which the Mind may per- 


ceive the operations of ſuch Subſtances-up- 


on us, and the perception of theſe operati- 


ons, by the means of theſe paſſages, is calPd 
Senſation. Sa that the perception and know- 


1 


ledge of Bodies exiſting without ours, muſt 


be only a conſequence of their operating 


upon, or affecting ours; which I think fur - 


ther appears, 


1. In that when any Organ of Senſe is 
choak'd up, or loft, we are by that excluded 
from any further perception or knowledge 
of ſuch Qualities that are to. be known by 
that Senſe. 


And ſuch as have naturally 
wanted a Senſe, have no Ideas of ſuch Qua- 


lities as are only gain*d-by that Senſe; thus 


a Man born blind has none of Colours. 


2. In that all the Qualities, Properties or 
Powers of Body that we can form any 
Thought, Conception or Idea of, are only 


ſuch as may be evidently gain'd by ſome 


of our Senſes; as will clearly appear by a 
of them; which I think 


* 


particular — 
would be ſuperfluous to particularize. 


From theſe things I think it may be con- 
cluded, the Mind is not capacitated to di- 

ſcover the natures of particular Subſtances, 
really exiſting without our Bodies, in which 


| Ideas no proof of Subſtances. 
it, vir. the Mind, is contain'd, but as it is 
 inform'd from the Senſes, upon which only 
ſuch operating can be perceiv'd. For al- 
tho? it. can view its own Ideas, and fo per- 
ceive their agreement or diſagreement; yet 
it cannot from that be aſcertain'd, that ſuch | 
are the real Images of Beings actually exift- Wi 
ing without it; unleſs ſuch Beings actually 
operate upon the Senſes ; becauſe there is no 
connexion in nature, between our Thoughts | 
and fuch Exiſtences, the one not implying 
the other ; ſo that when our Ideas are taken 
for reſemblances of Subſtances really exiſt - 
ing, we can never know whether they-cor- 
refpond and agree with what they are. ta- 
ken to repreſent, but as we are taught from 
our Senſes; our Senſes being the only In- 
ſtruments the Almighty hath gave us for this 
purpoſe : So that to ſay our Senſes may de- 
ceive us, is, in effect, to remove all the 
means we have of any Knowledge, and to 
cancel, indeed, the very Criterion by which 
we can judge of ſuch things. It is not my 
purpoſe to meddle with the general nature 
of our Ideas, or their Originals; It is ſuffi- 
cient for what I aim at, that our Minds are 
finite, and condemn'd to a Reſidence in a 
determinate part of our Bodies, viz. in the 
Brain (as may be inferr'd, in that there is 
the origin of the Nerves, by whoſe means 
Senſation and Motion is perform'd, and in 
that whatever part is deny'd communica- 
. tion 


Sub ances known by the Senſes. 
tion with that, becomes ſenſeleſs and motion- 
leſs:) and are therefore, excluded from any 
immediate Commerce with external Exiſten- 


ces; unleſs ſuch can immediately operate up- 


on our Senſes, and are perceiv'd from thence 
Eby the help of the Nerves ; and therefore it 
is not poſſible, the Mind ſhould know whe- 
ther thoſe its Ideas, that are taken to be Ima- 
ges of ſuch Corporeal Beings, do really re- 
Ereſemble-the Originals, unleſs it doth com- 
pare and examine them, by the help of rhe 
ISenfes, which are the only Inſtruments pre- 
pared for that Purpoſe. It is from this reaſon 
that whatſoever we perceive or know of the 
Natures or Powers of ſuch Beings, their 


27 


Actions, Efficacies or Operations, either uon 


our own or other Bodies, is and muſt be only 
from Experience: and then all our reaſonings 
about ſuch, if they carry any certainty with 
them, muſt be originally founded there; ſo 
that for Men to look only into their own 
Minds, for the nature or uſes of particular Sub- 


they can infer from thence, they can only ſhew 
how things ſhould be, had they contriv'd or 
order'd them, but not how they now are, ſince 
God hath made them 


n * 


III. Furthermore particular Subſtances be- 


ing for the moſt part known to us by their 
ſenſible or ſecondary Qualities (for they can 
only be known by us, by what appears to us) 
and from them they are ranked by us into 


ſtances, can be but trifling; by reaſon, by what 


; h 
—_— 5 - 1 
? i 


5 Families, Species or Sorts; and theſe Qual. | 
ties proceeding from the mechanical AﬀeCti- 


by which being impower'd to operate upon 
our Senſes, ſuch Perceptions in our Minds, 
which we call Qualities, are there produced; 


ſtances that perform this, are ſo very ſmall, 
that their ſize or figure, their number, order 
or poſition, their ſeveral degrees or various 
that theſe our Perceptions, or Ideas, which 
Subſtance or Body it ſelf; whereas theſe only 
flow from certain Powers in ſuch Subſtances, 
and exiſt no where but in our Minds: How: 
ever, theſe Powers of thus affecting us, and 


or deftroy'd, but by changing the primary 
Affections of the Corpuſcles, conſtituting 


appertaining to every Senſe. Secondary ot 


theſe minute parts of Matter, which being 


fects will ſucceed upon any change made 


Qaualities produced. | 
ons of the minute parts of Matter, and their 
ſeveral degrees and modifications of Motion, 


but by reaſon the minute parts of ſuch Sub. 


modificatiens of Motion, cannot be imme- 
diately perceiv'd by us, we readily conclude, 


we call Qualities, are ſomewhat real in the 


ſo giving us Ideas of Qualities, may be alter d 


ſuch a Body, in which we conſider them; as 
has been abundantly prov'd, by a multitude 
of Experiments, reſpecting moſt Qualities 


Senſible Qualities, then being produc'd by 


ſo exceeding ſmall, as not to be diſcover'd by 


our groſs Faculties, it is plain, we can nevet 
directly fore know what other Powers or Ef. 


among 


A1 Oz jection. 


ali ¶ among them, more than what we have ob- 
ecti· ¶ ſerved hath formerly enſu'd by it: So that 
their what we can know of ſuch Things can be on- 
tion, Bly gleanings from Obſervations. Thus hav- _ 
upon 


Oey obſerv'd that natural Bodies 
a 


inds, regularly, we fafely conclude they al- 


ced; ways will do ſo, and that the ſame Cauſe | 


Sub. ¶ will always produce the ſame Effect. | 
_ IV. But perhaps it may be objected, that 

order 
rious in moſt natural proceedings; yet it admits of 
1Me-BW ſome Exceptions, and particularly in Phyſick, 
lude i where daily Experience will abundantly con- 
hich vince us, that the ſame Effects do not ſucceed 
theſſ the uſe of the ſame Remedy, nor the ſame 
only Events happen in the ſame Diſeaſe, but thar 


although this Truth muft be acknowledged 


nces i all things may be obſerv'd ſo uncertain, as if | 


Jou. Chance alone govern'd. To this may be an- 
and ſwered, the Medicinal Operations are as re- 
ter gular and certain as other things; and the on- 
mar ly Reaſon why they have appear'd otherwiſe, 
utingſ hath not proceeded from any Uncertainty in 
; their Operation; but from certain miſtakes in 
cudel the conſiderations of Diſeaſes, and from a 
litis i fort of Negligence, in not diſtinguiſhing be- 
oe tween the Operations of Medicines, and the 
d by Advantages or Miſchiefs, that have ſucceeded 
X10; to ſuch Operations, viz. between what the 


d by Medicine does, and what the Nature of the 8 


eV Patient only can do. But that what I intend 
r Ef. may be the better apprehended, I ſhall beg 
nadeſſ jeave to illuſtrate it with a common Inſtance. 
310/14 _ \ —— » 
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thence judging of its uſe: 


which will always create Vomiting, which is 


bute to its recovery. Now the firſt of theſe 


alone teaches us what its Operation is; but 
the ſecond requires farther thought, in weigh - 


general Principles: But that this may not be 


farily have ſome determinate Size, Figure, 
| Motion or Reſt, inſeparably appertaining to its 


— 


Particular Subſtance. _ 
There are ſome Preparations of Antimony, 


then, what I call their regular Operation; 
and by this ſometimes a vitiated Stomach is 
regovered, which is but the uncertain Effect 
of that, by reaſon when the Stomach is de- 
4 725 from a Cauſe, that cannot be remov'd 
by Vomiting, that Medicine cannot contri- Wt! 


only regards the Medicine, and Experience 0 


ng and comparing the preſent Circumſtances 
of the Diſeaſed, and heedfully conſidering 
how far they can relate to the regular and 
known Operation of the Medicine, and from 


V. But in order to render the things to be 
treated of in this Diſcourſe, che more intelli- 
gible, it may not be improper to indulge the 
Humours of the Age, in ſetting out from ſome 


Nauſeous, I ſhall only briefly premiſe, That 
every natural Body, or particular Subſtance, is | 
but an Heap or Aggregate of ſmall, and ſing- 
ly imperceptible Parts or Particles; each of 
which, when conſider'd by it ſelf, will neceſ- 


Mature, as alſo ſome Poſition in relation to others. 
The firſt part of this is prov'd by Experience, 
for take any lump or parcel of Matter, and 
. | | | : 5 - 9 5 ; r 
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Two Catholic States of” Body. 


any, it may be by ſome means or other ſo divided, 

ch is and fubdivided, that its parts ſingly become 
ion; ¶imperceptible. The ſecond part is moſt eva 
ch is |Mdent from the undubitable nature of Quan- 


TEES: : 1 
VI. Every particular Body muſt be con- 
eived, and is always found in one or both of 


Neither fludd or conſiſtent, by reaſon the Mind 
of Man cannot conceive, but the parts of 


but Matter, muſt either be in motion or at reſt; 
igh- {Wand I call that a #4i4, whoſe parts are con- 


- theſe two Catholic States or Conditions, viz. 


nces Itinually moving, gliding and {lipping*from 


ring each other, without union or coheſion, ſo 


and Min reſpe& of each other, always changing 
rom place, as I think is manifeſt in Water, Wine 


NMand ſuch things, by reaſon they preſently part 
o be ¶ and divide, if not contain'd and kept together 


elli- Mby ſome reſiſting Body; ſo like wiſe in that if 
the ¶ we put any diſſolvable Body, as Salt or Sugar, 
ome Mor ſuch like, into any ſuch Liquor, it will not on- 


t be ly be divided into inviſible parts, that is, will 


"hat be diſſolved by it, but will alſo be gradually 
e, is ſcattered and diffuſed through the whole, as 
ng: may be prov'd by the Taſte; and this alt ho 


hof the Veſſel in which it is contain'd, is kept un- 
ceſ. moved, by which it is certain the compo- 
ure, nent parts muſt be moving. I call that a can- 


i ſſtent Body, whoſe parts do mutually adhere, 
hers. ¶ and are united, not leaving or parting from 


ice, ¶ each other, ſo long as it remains in that State. 


and As for hard, ſoft, moiſt, dry, tough, brittle and 


ſuch 


* 


Subſtances Change. 
fach lite, although we are often apt to conſi. 
der them as States of Body, yet they are in 
reality only Relations to us; thus we call a 
Subſtance hard, that will not give place to 
the preſſure of our Fingers, or any other part 


of our Bodies ſoft, that readily will, &c. But 


if theſe are conſidered as Qualities or Condi- 
tions in the things themſelves, they are only 
as the ſmall conſtituent parts of Body, are 


more or leſs moved, or at reſt, or ſome of | 
them moving, whilſt other reſt with or with- 
out Union or Coheſion, as will readily be 


perceiv'd by any one, who will but give 


himſelf leiſure impartially to confider theſe 


things. ” Mn 

VII. We may likewiſe obſerve a conſtant 
viciſſitude and change among natural things; 
this or that particular Subſtance or Qualities 
beginning to exiſt 3 that is, ſome parts of 
pre- exiſtent Matter, become cloath'd with 
new Qualities, and ſo acquire from us a new 


* Denomination, and then we ſay ſuch a thing 
produced, | 


is made, generated, or de novo 
And again thoſe Parts or Particles thus con- 
ſtituting ſuch a Body, undergo another 
change, and then the Qualities that were ob- 

 ſerv'd in that are altered, and then that Body 

1s ſaid to be diſſolv d or deſtroy'd: And ano- 
ther by a new placing theſe Particles is again 
formed. Thus natural Bodies ſeem to move 
in a Circle, for Inſtance, that which was 
Earth one Day, is Graſs the next, _ oo 


Changes from Fluids. 
Fleſh of an Animal, and then perhaps moul- 


- 


in ders into its primitive Earth. Beſides, we 
| a Mobſerve particular Beings to grow and en- 
to Wcreaſe, that is, they receive an addifion of 
art new Parts; by which their Bulks are enlarg'd 
zut without any alceration perceived by us, in 
di- ſuch Qualities or Powers, that to us conſtitute | 
aly them what they are; as is evident in the Ani- 
mal and Vegetable Kingdom, ſuch being 
of eſteem d of the ſame Species when little or 
th- young, as they are when full grown. And 
be it is certain, that an addition of new Parts to 


ſuch Bodies, by which they grow, does ne- 


ant before they were nut; and that ſuch new 


gs; Parts muſt have parted, or been remov'd from 


ities other parts, to which, before they were 


vith coheſion is what conſtitutes Fluidity. | 
ew VIII. It is moſt evident then from theſe 


ning Conſiderations, that every particular natural 


ced. Body, that receives an addition to its Ball, 
con- Weight or Mag nit ude, mult have it by the 


ther means and help of a Fluid. This is moſt ap- 


ob- parent among Animals and Vegetables; the 
ody laſt being immediately nouriſhed by its Sap, 


growth and encreaſe of every particular Subs 


ra tions; 


1eſe ceſſarily imply a motion in the parts fo added, 
or otherwiſe they could not now be where 


s of contiguous; and Motion without union and 


the firſt by the Blood, or ſome ſuice analo- 
gous to it, or ſeparated from it. It is likes | 
wiſe moſt certain, that if the nouriſhment, 


ſtance is by a Fluid, then LI ſeveral alte- 
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rations, diminutions, decays and diſſolutions, 


muſt proceed from the ſame Cauſe, by reaſon 
theſe being Changes, neceſſarily imply a mo- 
tion and diſunion of Parts; and the ſeveral 
Alterations and Diſſolutions of moſt Subſtan- 
ces are conſpicuouſly effected by Fluids, for 


ſuch are viſibly obſerv'd to break Priſon, | 
forcing, parting and dividing from the more 


firm and conſiſtent Parts, (as every one may 


in a particular manner remark,) in the Cor- 
ruptions, Putrefactions or Diſſolutions of 
Plants and Animals. This being as I thought 


not improper to let us eaſily into the follow- 
ing Diſcourſe; but that I might not be bur- 


thenſome to my Reader, I have only briefly, | 


and in the general touch'd at theſe things. 
IX. But the main Deſign of this Eſſay be- 

ing to explain the Natures, and ſhew the 

manner how Diſeaſes are form'd, it will be 


neceſſary to premiſe ſomewhat of a Humane 


Body, the Subject in which they reſide. But 


in doing this, it is not my Deſign to go about 


Anatomically to diſplay the Organical Parts, 
that not being ſo material to my preſent Pur- 
poſe: But I ſhall only conſider it, as moulded 
and made of Parts containing, and Parts con- 


rained, or to expreſs it in Terms more agree- 


able ro what hath been already ſaid, into flaid 


and conſiſtent Parts, the former being al- 


ways contained, or ſome ways kept in by 
the latter. r 
X. It 


} 
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X. It may, as I apprehend, be thought 
ſuperfluous ro go about prolixly to prove, 
that there are divers Fluids in a Humane Bo- 
dy, always exiſting, and caſily to be diſ- 
covered in it, as well as in moſt other of the 
larger Creatures. Becauſe this I take to be 
ſo bright a Truth, that it requires no Proof; 
for he that will doubt of this, may with 
equal reaſon. ſuſpect whether the Sun is in our 
Hemiſphere at Noon- day, or whether there 
is ſuch a Body or not; ſor if Men will not ac- 
_ in the Evidence of their Senſes in 
uch things, there can be no cure for their 
Scepticiſm : For it is as obvious, there is ſuch 
things we call Blood in our Veins, Saliva in 
our Mouths, Urine in our Bladders, Bile in 
be- our Galls, as even of the above-meation'd 
the Body. 5 oO 
| be XI. Having then an undeniable afſurance 
ane of the real Exiſtency of ſeveral Fluids in our 
But | own as well as in other Animal Bodies, our 
out next enquiry is to examine what we know of 
rts, their Natures, Effects or Uſes, and under 
ur- what Names they are comprehended, and 
ded | how to be diſtinguiſh'd. But that I may 
con- perform this without Confuſion, it will be 
ree- proper firſt to rank them into two ſorts, which 
laid for diſtinction ſake I ſhall call common and ap- 
al- ¶ propriate. I call that a common Fluid that is 
diffuſed, and may be diſcovered in moſt, if 
not in every Part or Member of the whole 
Body: L call that an appropriate one, that is 

K 2 „ 2 | te 


ſome inviſible Paſſages it is receiv'd into. the | 


its Exiſtence. Becauſe we find no entire Part 


Pi ſfferent Fluids. 
to be found in a particular part, and ſo is on- 
ly proper to that. Of the common Fluids we 


may moſt apparently diſcern two kinds. The wi 
component Parts of the one are groſs, and * 
to our Senſes immediately perceptible : The 0 
Parts of the other ſo very ſubtle and minute, fa 
as not of themſelves to be perceiv*d, yet caſi- * 
ly to be known, by their ſtupendious Effects, 80 
Uſes and Operations. The firſt of theſe is de 
well known by the name Blood; the latter is 25 
what paſſes in the Nerves, which according * 
to the receiv d Phraſe of Speaking, I ſhall call ly 
Spirits. The firſt of theſe may for farther | 5 
diſtinction be term'd the primary common Flu- * 
id, it being the Source from whence the ſecond 
is ſeparated, and ſo in Nature firſt, as like- 125 
wiſe the Fountain from whence all the eppro- | 5 
priate are deriv'd. The firſt of theſe is in a of 
perpetual circulatory Motion, being inceſſant- | © 
ly impelled through its proper Conduits, the _ 


Arteries, into the fartheſt and remoteſt parts | 
of the Body, and then by its own Veſſels, or by 


Veins, and by them returned to the Heart, bo 
from whence it had its impulſe : So that there 5 
is not a part in the whole Man, where ſome e 
Footſteps of this crimſon Gore may not be an 
| 75 . of ne 
perceived. Phe ſecond, although not ſo im- 
mediately to be by it ſelf diſcover'd; yet its 1 
Uſes are ſo obvious, and its Effects ſo mar- i 
vellous, that it leaves no room for doubt of 111 


0 
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or Member abſolutely devoid of ſome Senſe 


or Motion; not the remoteſt Surface of the 
whole Body, but from which we perceive, 
we feel, we are ſenſible of Pain, and have a 


power ſome way of moving; all which are 


demonſtrative Proofs, that thoſe ſubtle meſ- 


ſengers of the Mind have a reſidence, or 


ſome communication there, by reaſon all 
Senſation and Motion are perform'd by em; 


as is evident, in that by hindring their mo- 
tions, or ſome ways ſtopping their paſſage 


in the Nerve, and the Mind is immediate 
ly depriv'd of all communication with that 
Part, Senſation and Motion being there loſt. 
XII. There being ſo great a number of 
appropriate Fluids, or, if you pleaſe, particu- 


lar Juices, to be met With in humane Bo- 


dies; I ſhall not be ſo tedious (the nature 
of this Diſcourſe not requiring it) as ſingly 
to enumerate them, bur ſhall only rank em 
under theſe following, Heads. | 

Firſt, Such as are merely excrementitions ; 
by which I underſtand ſuch Juices as being 
ſeparated, are then uſeleſs and unneceſſary 
to our Bodies, and are, for that rea ſon, ex- 
_ terminated and diſcharg'd ; . ſome immedi- 
ately by their proper dactus's adjoin'd or an- 
nex'd to their ſecretory Veſſels; and others 
are convey d from the Part where ſeparated, 


to be depoſited and retain'd in a particular 
Receptacle prepar'd tor that end, until ſuch 
time they may be more conveniently diſ- 
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charg'd the Body. Of this ſort is the Urine, | 


which being ſecern'd by the Kidnies, is re- 
poſited in the Bladder: Of the firſt is the 
Sweat, or what paſſes by the Pores of the 


Skin; what is excreted by the Noſe, Eyes, 


or Ears; what is expeQtorated by Coughing, 


Of the laſt again, is what is ſeparated into 


the lower Guts, to be, with what is con- 
tain'd in them, expell'd the Body by the 
common Paſſage of the Anus. | 

Under the ſecond Head may be compris'd 
all ſuch as are partly excluded the Body as 
_ excrementitious, and partly again return'd 
with the Alimentary Juice into the common 
Fluid, from whence they were ſeparated. 


Among theſe kinds are to be numbred the 


Saliva, or the Juice flowing into the Mouth, 


ſeparated by the Glands ſeated above the 


Head, Neck and Throat, part of which is 
ſwallow'd with what we eat and drink, and 
part often ſpit out; as likewiſe what is ſe- 
cern'd by the Liver, Pazcreas, and all other 
Juices that are ſecern'd and pour'd into the 
upper parts of the Bowels, above the milky 
Veins; for ſome part of theſe being neceſ- 


ſarily mingFd with our ingeſted Aliments, 
muſt, in all likelihood, paſs with the Chyle 


into the Blood, whilſt other Parts will again 


deſcend with the groſs parts of our Food, 


thro? the loathſom Channels of the Guts, to 


be expell'd from thence, as may be reaſona- 


bly concluded from the obſerv'd difference 


Different Fluids. 
in Humane Excrements, according as their 
deſcents are either open or hindred: 


= Under a third Head may be reckon'd ſuch 
as (ſo far as they appear to us) are only ſe- 
parated, that they may be again return'd 


into the Blood from whence they were ſe⸗ 


parated ; ſome after they have made a long 


and comparatively {low Paſſage ( for uſes, 
without doubt, altho' unknown to us) are 


again with freſh Juices brought back into the 


Fluid, from whence they were parted ; as 
the Lympha by the conglobate Glands, which 
paſſing by the Lymphæducts, is again mix d 
with the Chyle: And ſome again ſeem only 
ſeparated, as far as we learn, to be imme- 


diately remix d with the Blood, as ſeems not 
improbable to be done by the Veſſels conſti- 


tuting the Spleen. 
Under a fourth Head may be accounted 


{ ſuch as are only ſeparated for the uſe of the 
| very Part where ſecern d. Belonging to this 


Head is what is .contain'd in the Joints, the 
Humours of the Eyes, the Liquor in the 


Pericardium, and ſuch like; for as for what 


goes to the repair and nouriſhment of the 


conſiſtent organical Parts, I do not call that 
Secretion. _ „ 


Under a fifth Head may be comprehen- 


ded all particular Juices ſeparated by the 
Organs, in either Sex ſubſervient to Gene- 
ration. 
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The Spirits likewiſe that are prepar'd by | 
the Brain, are alſo ſeparated from the Blood; 


but theſe being diffus'd thro? every Region 


of the Body, are treated as a common Fluid. 


Thus, altho' our Bodies abound in ſuch a | 
multitude of diſtinct and appropriate Fuices, | 
and all theſe very different in their natures 


and uſes, and befitted for very contrary ends, 


yet are they all ſeparated from the ſame | 


Blood; the Organs form'd for ſuch Separa- 
tions being ſo divinely contriv'd, and ſo cu- 
riouſly fa ſhion'd, as out of one common Li- 


quor to filtrate or ſeparate ſo great a varie- 
ty, moſt of which are very unlike in their 
ſenſible Qualities. And as it is from one 


from whence ſo many are deriv'd; ſo it is 


by one only Paſſage by which that common 
Fluid is ſupply'd, which is the ſource from 


whence the reſt are ſtrain'd ; whereby to re- 


pair all the Conſumptions it continually ſu- 


ſtains. For the Blood is not only waſted by 


theſe appropriate Juices, that thus inceſſant- 
ly drain from it; but alſo in the nouriſhing 
and continually repairing the organical and 
conſiſtent Parts; for ſome of theſe likewiſe 


are ſo- looſely, compos'd, as to undergo fre- 


quent alterations; as is manifeſt, in that 


Fleſh ſometimes conſumes and waſts, and 


at other times grows and increaſes : How- 
ever, ſuch Parts being by Nature condem- 


ned to and ſettled in certain and fix'd abodes, 
from whence they are not to be remov'd; 
5 


Different Fluids. 


altho' they may ſometimes undergo chan- 


ges, and ſo become incident to Infirmities 


and Diſeaſes; yet being uncapable of recei- 


ving any advantages from Medicines, but 
as they are convey'd by the Blood; and the 
Blood being equally whirl'd alkgut in Cir- 
culation to.every part of the Body, in pro- 
portion to the capacity of its Conduit, can 


naturally no more reſpect one Part than 


another: So that if the Diſeaſes, or Faults 


of the organical Parts, are to be mended or 
curd by internal Medicines, that muſt be 


effected by the means of the Blood; be- 
cauſe there is no other ways hereby they 
can arrive at them: And the Blood being 
only paſſive in Circulation, hath no power 


to diſpoſe of Medicines more to one part 
than another; ſo that ſuch muſt, in pro- 


portion to the Blood, be equally diſtributed 
to every part of the Body. And this con- 
ſideration ſhews the vanity of appropriating 


particular Drugs to particular Parts, and 
the lenity of conſidering Diſeaſes in the So- 


lids ; ſince if ſuch were diſeas'd, they could 


be internally remedy'd no other way, than 


by the Fluids, 


* 


C HAP. 


7 Aving already obſerv'd, what a varie- 
ty of Fluids are naturally contain'd 
in a Humane Body; before I deſcend to 


treat of them in particular, it may not be 


improper to premiſe ſomewhat of their Na- 

tures in general. Le | 
II. It is certain, the Fluidity of Subſtan- 
ces is not founded in any ſize or ſhape of 
the conſtituent Particles, but purely and 
only in their continu'd motion; by reaſon 
Bodies are not denominated Fluids from any 
Qualities, Powers or Operations, but from 
the continu'd motion, and want of union of 
their Parts: For whenſoever that motion 
ceaſes, and the Particles unite, or adhere, 
they loſe that denomination. This conti- 
nu'd motion of the Particles of a Fluid, 
muſt naturally produce a variety of chan- 
ges and alterations in the Qualities of ſuch 
Fluids, that conſiſt of Particles different in 
ſize, unlike in figure, and unequal in mo- 
tion; becauſe Particles that bear no ſimili- 
tude to each other, promiſcuouſly moving 
and roving, muſt neceſſarily, by reaſon of 
their unlikeneſs, meer, ſtrike, juſtle and 
1 | En” hin- 


in divers diſtill'd Oils, Waters, Spirits, Cc. 


Nature af Fluidity. 


hinder each other; by which their motions 

or determinations being alter'd, the poſiti- 
ons and habitudes they bear to each other 
change, and of conſequence, the 


that are only the effects of ſuch habitudes 
and poſitions. It is from this reaſon, that 
all Juices expreſs'd from Plants or Fruits, 


all ftrong Infuſions, all new Worts or Beer, 
all Syders, Perry and new Wines, which 


plainly, even to the naked Eye, betray the 


diverſity of their parts, manifeſtly, altho? 


gradually, change all their Qualities ; for 
from being turbid and opacous, they become 
clear and tranſparent ; from being ſweet and 
nauſeous, they grow pleaſant and delicious; 


from being flat and heavy, they ariſe to be 
light and ſpirituous: However, they evi- 
| dently alter (altho' not always to the plea- 
ſure and advantage of our Senſes) in all their 


Qualities. 5 
Whereas Fluids, conſiſting of homogene- 
ous and uniform Parts, cannot undergo ſuch 


changes, by reaſon, notwithſtanding ſuch. 
Particles continually move and change pla- 


ces, yet being equal and uniform, that mo- 


tion produces no ſenſible variation in the 


texture of the Liquor: And from hence it 


is, that the more uniform and homogeneous 
the Parts of a Fluid are, the longer it con- 


tinues without a ſenſible alteration in its 
Qualities; as may be obſerv'd in Quickſilver, 


Qualities, 


in 
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5 Nature of 3 


in Wines, Beers, and all ſtrong Liquors, af: | 


ter they are perfectly fined. 


III. This Conſideration of the inteſt ine Mo. | 
tion of the Particles of all Fluids, will eaſily 
let us into the Myſtery of that Action or 


Operation of Liquors that is termed their 


Fermentation, (for that Term is uſed to de- 
note ſome as yet unexplained Power, that | 
is ſuppos'd to reſide in ſome Liquors, by 
which they alter their Natures, and for the 


moſt part defalcate and refine themſelves ); 


which, in truth, appears to be no more than 


what in plain Ezgliſb we call, the warking of 


the Liquor; and all ſuch Liquors that are 
experienc'd to have a tendency to alter their 
fermentative Liquors :| 
But altho' the Word is orderly confined to 

ſignifie ſuch Liquors only as are daily ob. 


Qualities are termed 


ſerved to undergo Changes, -viz. ſuch as 


Beer, Ale, Syder, ſome Wines, &c. yet it is 
pla in, it may with equal reaſon be extend- 


ed to all Liquors that are not entirely uni. 


form and homogeneous, by reaſon all ſuch are 


prepar'd to undergo the ſame or like chan: 
ges, altho' not being ſo much in uſe, they 
are not ſo much obſerv'd; for that Action, 


or Operation, that in the above-recited Li 


quors we dignifie with the Title of Fermen. 


tation, is not any thing different or diſtin 
from that motion that is inſeparable from 
the Particles of all Fluids; but is really that 


very motion, which only acquires this new 
ä denomi- 


| Nature of Fluids. 
denomination, when it becomes viſible ; for 
by the means of this motion, ſach Parts in 


Liquors that have the ſame tendency, the 


ſame ſize, the ſame figure, muſt neceſſarily 
congregate and herd together, becauſe they 
agree in every thing; whilſt others in the 
fame Liquor, that are neither under the 
ſame degrees of motion, nor have the ſame 
determinations, nor the like magnitudes nor 


| ſhapes, muſt as naturally be drove out and 
expell'd, becauſe they thus differ in every 


thing. And as this inteſtine motion in ſuch 


heterogeneous Liquors is term'd their Fer- 


mentation; ſo the effect of this motion in the 
ſame Liquors, is call'd their deſpumation; and 
this deſpumation, which is only the ſepara- 
tion or expulſion of the groſs, unlike and 


diſagreeable Parts, always may be obſerv'd 
to ſucceed, according to the different degrees 


of motion in the minute parts of the Liquors. 


Such Fluids, who by reaſon of the brisk- 
neſs of the motion of their minute Parts do 


uſually, in no very long time, refine or de- 
ſpume themſelves, do very frequently ac- 
quire a manifeſt degree of Heat; which gra- 


dually vaniſhes as the Liquor fines, but may 
be continu'd by a frequent affuſion of freſh. 
unrefined Liquor: And this Obſervation per- 


haps may yield us no improbable Hints, for 


the natural Reaſon of the continuance of 


that Warmth that is congenite to the Blood 


of Animals. However, waving that, I am 
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Obſervations made upon ſeveral particular 


will ſooner or later undergo ſome change, 


ſtillation, ſeem to admit of an exception. 
The pureſt Water will, if kept, plainly di- regu 


VMature of Fluids. 
inclin'd to think, from a due conſideration 
of the certain nature of fluidity; and from 


Bodies, that there are but few*Liquors, but 


by the means of this motion ; that is, but 
will throw oft ſome Parts that are not pre- 
ciſely uniform, and thereby undergo chan- 
ges in their Qualities: I ſay not all, becauſe 
Quickſilver, and ſome Bodies drawn by di- 


ſcover ſome diſſimilar Particles lurking in caſe, 
its Chryſtalline Boſom; which, before — Han ends 
can be entirely divorc'd, will ſo taint and the 
ſtain that harmleſs and virgin Liquor, as to all ſi 


make it loathſom to the Smell, and ungrate- Þ a5 ſi 
ful to the Palate: It is true, theſe changes Qua 
in Liquors conſiſting of moſt uniform Parts, pera 


appear, comparatively, ſo very inconſidera- I in t. 
ble, as to paſs often unobferv'd- not | 

TV. It may, perhaps, be thought, that V 
what I have here ſaid of the general nature inter 
of Fluids can be to little purpoſe , ſince 1 Reac 
have already declar'd, that the principal de- Tha 
ſign of this Diſcourſe, is to enquire into the of N 
nature of Diſeaſes ; which can relate to ſuch and 
only that are contain'd in our own Bodies, forts 
which are widely different in moſt of their ¶ Bloc 
Qualities, not only from thoſe I have inſtan- all t 
ced in, but from all others that exiſt with- I {cpa 


out an animated Body; and eſpecially, whe! hath 


Fa Move 


I have already prov'd, That we have no 


means whereby to learn the natures of par- 
ticular Subſtances, but by applying our ſelves 
to ſuch for our information. To which I 


anſwer, That altho' I acknowledge, we can 


have no certainty of the natures of corpo- 
real Beings (without revelation), but as we 
are taught from them, who are only able 
to reveal their own natures; yet Analogy, 
in ſuch things that are without the reach of 


our Senſes, is the only means we have to 


regulate our Gueſſes: And in the preſent 


caſe, I have only us d Inſtances for ſuch 


ends, as merely reſpe& that part only of 


the nature of Fluids, which is common to 
all ſuch as are ſeated in our Bodies, as well 


as ſuch as are without it; for as to other 


Qualities, Powers, Efficacies, Actions or O- 


perations, which are many and great, where- 
in there appears no agreement, I pretend 
not by ſuch, ſo much as to illuſtrate. 

V. But the better to explain what I here 
intend, it will be convenient to remind my 
Reader, of what I have already prov'd, vis. 
That there is always contain'd in the Body 


of Man, common and appropriate Juices 


and that of the firſt of theſe there are two 


forts, viz. Blood and Spirits; and that the 
Blood is the ſource from whence not only 


all the appropriate, but even the Spirits are 
ſeparated. In order then to ſhew, that what 


= 


hath been here ſaid is applicable to what I 


de- 
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Fluids Agree. 
deſign, it is incumbent upon me to prove; 
that the Fluids within us, do in ſome things my 
agree with thoſe without us; and that the thi: 

Blood, like ſome of them, is compounded ces. 
and made up of very differing, diſſimilar and fro 
unlike Parts, and therefore is naturally fer- pro 
menting ; that is, endeavouring, by the in- eye 
teſtine motion of its minute Parts, to puri- ſtre 
fie and deſpume it ſelf; that is, the homo- as 1 
geneous and uniform Parts, do naturally BW by 
tend to congregate and come together, and alt. 
by that repel and drive out the heteroge- He: 
nous and unlike : Which will appear ſeveral |M cer 
_— 7 | „ 

1. In that it is daily made, and continu- ] 
ally ſupply'd, by particular Subſtances we con 
eat and drink, which partake of very diffe- alu 


rent Qualities. W Pur 
2. By the great variety of proper Juices 1 Þ 
ſeparated from it. . tion 


3. By its yielding Nouriſhment mediately ry. 
or immediately, to ſo many unlike conſiſtent ticu 
A 5 l 
4. And certainly from the immediate con- Blo 
ſideration of it, when drawn out of its own by 
Veſſels, and nakedly expos'd,to our exami- do 
nation; for then it ſoon fo far diſcloſes its tion 
= nature, as to diſcover to the unaſſiſted Eye, ons 
L| that it conliſts of parts that are not uni- out 
form, or homogeneoys, by reaſon ſome of bec: 


| them readily part, and plainly diſcloſe their tha 
unlike Qualities in diff'rent Colours and 775 (in 


ſiſtencies. = 


Blood like other Hluids. 
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And as the Blood is compounded of, diffi- 


mular Parts, ſo it is naturally warm, and 


this Heat may be encreas'd by ſuch Subſtan- : 


ces, as being receiv'd into the Stomach, do _ 


from thence paſs into the Blood: I need not 
produce many Inſtances to confirm what 


every Mans Experience will teach him, that 
ſtrong and vinous Liquors will warm. And 


as the Blood may be preternaturally heated 


by what we Eat and Drink; ſo it ſeems not 
altogether improbable, bur that irs natural 


Hear may be preſerv'd that way: And what 


ſeems to confirm this Conjecture is, that its 


Heat by Abſtinence is uſually abated. 


However this is certain, as the Blood is 
compounded of very differing parts; ſo it is 


always, by the helpof the Secretory Veſſels, 
Purging and Purifying it felfs 


For not witliſtanding fome of the Separa- 
tions made from the Blood, are really neceſfa- 


ry tothe Life of the Animal; as appears par- 


ticularly evident by the Secretion of Spirits 
made by the Brain: 
Blood as a natural Subſtance, and fo acting 
by the ſame Laws, as other natural Beings 


do; we muſt conclude that all ſuch Separa- | 


tions do proceed from the mechanical Affecti⸗ 
ons of the Bload ; 
out of the Maſs by the help of theſe Veſſels; 


becauſe they are not Homogenous to it: Sd - 


that rhe Blaod really Fines and Purifies it (elf; 


Gn the Senfe before laid _— norwithſtatid: 


Yet if we conſtder the 


and are therefore thrown. 


. -* r " 
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Blood like other Fluids, 
ing the Life of the Animal could not be con- 
tinu*d, unleſs the Blood did make theſe Sepa- 
Tations, as ſhall be more fully prov'd hereaf- 


ter. By theſe Obſervations it appears, that 


the Blood agrees with other Fluids of diſſimi- 


lar Parts, in that like ſome of them it heats, 


and like all of them, it Purges, Purifies or 
Fines it ſelf: That is, that it naturally parts, 


ſeparates, or divides from ſome diſagreeing 


Parts by the means of the Secretory Veſſels: 
But in the continuance and manner of doing 
this, it differs extremely from other Fluids ; 
for its native heat is as laſting as the Animal 


Life (although not always equal) and its De- 
ſpumation is by the Secretory Veſlels ; be- 
_ cauſe not being like other Liquors, left to 
its ſelf to proceed in its own way; by reaſon 
it is perpetually whirled about by the circu- 
latory Motion; nor not being contain'd in 


Veſſels capacious enough to fine it ſelf as 
they do, it can only perform it by theſe Veſ- 
ſels. As to what perhaps may be made an 


Objection by ſome, that Heat is not eſſential 


to Life, nor to the Blood, or at leaſt, to that 
Juice that is analogous to Blood; as appears 


by what we may obſerve in exſanguine Crea- 
_ tures, ſeems to me to carry no Weight; for 
Heat, if conſider'd as a ſenſible Quality, on- 
ly bears a relation to our Senſes ; but if con- 
ſider'd Phyſically in the Subject, is only Mo- 


tion, ſo that no Fluid can be abſolutely cold 
(that is) deprived of all internal Motion. 


Be- 


Diſeaſes what. 


Beſides, we may obſerve ſeveral Liquors to 


JN- 

ba- fine themſelves, where there is no perception 
af. of Heat; and where they are contain'd but 
lat in ſmal] quantity, it is ſeldom felt. 

ni 

its, 

or 


ts, 3 
1 | CHAP ME 
— 1 Ealth, the more I conſider i it, the leſs 1 


18; underſtand to define it; which brings 
nal into my Mind, that ſaying of one of the 
je- Fathers, altliough ſpoke upon a very different | 
be- Occaſion, ſi nemo ex me quærat, ſcio; ſi ques. 
to renti explicare velim, oP hg z CVery ONES Ex- 
on perience wil! inſorm bim What Health is; 
eu. and his Complaints will declare to others 
in What it is not; ſomething it is, that we al- 
as ways lament when we want, and yet do not 
el. value when we enjoy: In its abfence it is pri- 
an zed as the greateſt of Bleſſings ; valued as 4 
ial Heaven here below, or an earthly Paradiſe ; 
lat without it even Life | is contemned and Death | 


O_o 
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ars deſired, becauſe to live then is but Pain, and 
a- to move is but Miſery. | 
for II. Sickneſs or Diſeaſes are but the LI G 
n- to Health, and are only ſome unnatural chan- ill 
n- ges in the Body of Man; for when a Man is 1 
10. ck, Diſea ſed, Diſorder'd, in Pain, or any i 
d ways ill Affected, it is certain he is alter'd | 
IN. and enange from what he was in Health, il 
ce , "BB becauſe | 
; 
f 
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Diſeaſes what. 
| becauſe he is not then, as he was before; and 
all Changes and Alterations whether in our 
own, or in other Bodies, if naturally per- 
form'd, are by Fluids, by reaſon a conſiſtent 


Body as ſuch, muſt unalterably remain in a 


ſettled State, untill it is alter'd or ſhelter'd 
by a Fluid. | 5 : 

III. But becauſe there is a variety of Flu- 
ids in a Humane Body, there may be ſome 
difficulty to diſcover in which Diſeaſes lodge, 
- unleſs we firſt enquire into their Natures. It 
is certain, ſome Diſeaſes are as diffuſive as 
our Bodies, there being no part that 1s ex- 
empt from their Tyranny ; and ſuch there- 
fore require a Subject as extenſive, and are 
therefore deriv'd from one of the common Flu 


ids; whilſt others are of a narrowiſe compaſs, 


being limited to a particular Region, and fo 
are either produc'd by ſome preternatural Se- 
_ peration depoſited in ſuch a Part, or by ſome 
Fault in an appropriate Juice. However, 
ſince all Juices, whether Natural or Preterna- 
rural, are deriv'd from the Blood, it will be 
proper firſt to treat of the Blood, as being in 
Nature prior, before IT examine into them. 

IV. But by reaſon the other common Fluid, 
che Spirits, ſeem to be diffuſed equally 
throughout the whole Man, there may be 
ſome difficulty to diſcover from which of 
theſe two, ſome of theſe general Diſeaſes do 

proceed: Unleſs we can firſt eſtabliſh a Cri- 
terion, whereby to diſtinguiſh between _ 

© ppt a = 2 To 


and Organical Motion. 


immediately loſt, '_ ins 
| Wherefore the different Functions and 
Uſes of Blood and Spirits thus known, it can- 


. © Diſeaſes bow known. © | 
Todo this we muſt have recourſe to Experi- 
ence and Obſervations, for it is from them 
only, we can be inform'd. And by them 


we are plainly taught that all Natural and 
Preternatural Separations, the repair of all the 


ſolid and conſiſtent Parts, all Natural and Pre- 


ternatural Heat, are {ome ways derived from 


or appertain to the Blood: And that the Spi- 


rits are the only Inſtruments of all Senſation 


Theſe are Truths 
now ſo univerſally known, that I think it 


ſuperfluous to go about prolixly to prove 


them: Wherefore I ſhall only briefly offer 
but theſe two general Obſervations, firſt if 
the Blood be but hindred from paſſing into 
any particular Part, all thoſe above-named 


Effects which I have obſerv'd to be derived 


from the Blood, will be there entirely de- 


-/- 


ſtroy'd: And if the paſſage of the Spirits in- 


to a Member is but intercepted, their proper 


Offices of Senſation and Organical Motion are 


not be difficult to diſcern in which ſuch Diſ- 
eaſes lodge: Becauſe Diſeaſes themſelves only 
appear by ſome one Fault or perverſion in our 
natural Functions; and the Functions ap- 


pertaining to each Part, being diſtinguiſh'd, 


in what parts Diſeaſes reſide, may be with- 
out much difficulty known. 
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of 


Diſeaſes bow known. 
V. But firſt of the Blood, which hath been 
already ſhew'd to be compounded of different 


And unlike Parts, to be the Fountain from 


whence the other Juices are deriv'd, to have 
two kinds of Motion, and to be contain'd in 


its own proper Veſſels. It remains now, 


that we enquire what further is to be known 
of the Nature and Uſes of the Blood, fo long 
as It was in our Veins) before we treat of its 
Diſeaſes. ge Os 
It is very evident, ſo long as all the Parts 
of our Bodies, regularly perform their ſevefal 


Offices, Fundtions and Operations, ſo long we 


enjoy an abſolute and entire Health. Health 
being only a Term to ſignify the joint perfor- 
mance of the Duty of every Part, for the 
benefit and ſafety of the whole ; for whenſo- 
ever the Uſes or Functions of the Parts, are 
impair'd or injur'd, the Body is ſaid to be 
Sick; and whenſoever entirely deſtroy d, 
Dead. And as all Parts of the Body conſpire 


and co-operate in their ſeveral ways, for the 


Good of the whole, ſoany part failing in its 
Duty, the whole ſuffers; however the Part 
that is deficient, is only ſaid to be Diſeaſed. 


But notwithſtanding every part of our Bo- 


dies hath its proper Uſe, yet all are not 


equally uſeful for continuing Life to the whole. 
The Blood is a part ſo entirely uſeful, that 


Life cannot be continu'd without it, and 


 whenſoeyer this neceſſary Portion of our Bo- 


dies alters and fails in its Offices, our Healths 


Cy 
im- 
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Blood whatof it nau w. 
immediately impair. But notwithſtanding 
the Health of our Bodies thus ſuffers by the 


Fault of the Blood, yet that faultineſs appears 


only to us, by the means of its Functions and 
Uſes; whenſoever then the Blood rightly 
performs all its Offices, it is certain the Blood 


then is Good, becauſe the Man is well; the 


goodneſs of the Blood being only a Relation 


to the Health of the Man. This Conſidera- 
tion methinks alone, ſhews the vanity of that 
uſage of judging of the purity or goodneſs of 


the Blood, by its Colour, Taſte or Conſiſten- 


cy after Veneſection, becauſe then the Rela- 


tion between that Blood and the Man is cea- 
ſed: For notwithſtanding we may judge of 
the goodneſs of the Blood by the Health of 
the Man, yet we cannot of the Health of 
the Man, by the means of his detracted 
Blood. „ 

The Diſeaſes of the Blood appear by the 
vices and faults of its Fænctions, Uſes and Ope- 
rations ; for the Blood it ſelf is contain'd 
and included in its owt proper Veſſels, and 


they are buried and cover'd with the common 


Teguments of the Body; fo that theſe Veſ- 
ſels and Coverings interpoſing, exclude us 
from any immediate knowledge of this Fluid, 
ſo long as it is thus contain'd, unleſs what 
can be communicated by the means of fuch _ 
Veſſels and Coverings, which can be but 
ſmall, by.reaſon ſuch interpoſing Parts are 
croſs d and opacous, and are only Subject to 
5 „ . | the 


J of 
5 
. * i 


mination. 


Blood what of it known. 
the examination of one Senſe, viz, That of 
Touching or Feeling; wherefore all the know- 
ledge we can obtain, of the State or Quali- 
ties of the Blood, during its continuance in 
our Veins, only extend to ſuch things as are 


diſcoverable by this Senſe; and that can on- 


ly relate to the two differing Motions of the 
Blood, the one of which is diſcern'd by the 
Pulſe, the other by the Heat. For it is evi- 
dent there is nothing elſe whilſt it is in our 
Bodies, that can directly fall under our Exa- 


ally filtrating Juice from the Blood; ſome of 
which being diſcharg'd out of the Body, do 
immediately fall under the knowledge of 
ſame other of our Senſes ; fo that by obſerv- 
ing, weighing and comparing theſe Juices in 


the different States of a Humane Body, we 
can from thence learn, when they are natu- 
ral and juſt, and when not; that is, how 


they are when a Body is in perfect Health, 
and how they alter when Sick or Indiſpoſed, 


and the great variety of Changes they un- 

dergo, according to the Nature, or Degrees 
gf the Indiſpoſition: It is only by theſe two 
ways we can acquire any immediate know- 


ledge of the State or Condition of the Blood; 


ſo long I underſtand as it is contain'd in our 
Badies, and ſo long only it is the Subject of 
our Conſideration: For as to what is ob- 


tain'd by the information of the Diſeaſed, I 
ſhall ſhew hereafter, how little regard can 
„ OE”. lately 


4 


But then the ſtraineries continu- 


Bloods natural Mation. | 


ſerving, conſidering, weighing and compa- 
ring theſe two things, viz. the Motions of 
the Blood, diſcover'd by our Fingers; and its 
Separations by our other Faculties; how the 

arein that State we call Natural and Health- 


ful, with how they are in an unnatural and 
unhealthy one; with the ſeveral Circum- 
| ſtances attending theſe, conſiſts all the know 


ledge we can have of the Blood, and all th 
Changes or Diſeaſes ſeated there. I woul 
not be miſ-underſtaod, I do not affirm it 
of all Diſeaſes incident to the Body of Man, 


but of ſuch only as immediately relate to 
the Blood. | an 


VI. But here perhaps it may not 'be im- 
proper to obviate an Objection that may be 


made, viz. That altho' it hath been prov'd, 
that there is a motion amongſt the minute 
Parts of a Fluid; and that there is ſuch an 


one in the Blood it ſelf, after the Circulation 


is ceas'd, and that therefore it is rea ſona- 


ble to conclude, that there is ſuch an one 
during the Circulation; yet that hath not 


been particularly prov'd. To remove then 


all pretences to ſuch an Objection, I ſhall 
directly ſhe there is ſuch a Motion, three 
ſexeral wayͤs dd. | 
Firſt, By its Heat, | | 


tion. 


Scccudly, By its inequality in Separa- 
00 


n 37 
ſafely be had to it. And in the due ob- 


ne” And thirdly, and more immediately, from 
the conſideration of it when flowing out of 


our Veins, is always warm; and it is as cer- 


or leſs moved; and the Blood being warm, 
its Particles muſt therefore be in motion. 


not directly depend upon either; and if 
therefore not upon-theſe,they naturally muſt 
upon ſome Motion of the Parts, becauſe no 


1 


Bloods natural M in 


its own Veſſels, and receiv'd into another. 
It is certain, our Blood, whilſt it runs in 


tain, that Heat is only Motion; Bodies be- 
ing hot or cold, as their Particles are more 


By the ſecond it is evident, becauſe the 
ordinary Secretions, neither regularly an- 
ſwer to the Quantities or Qualities of what 
we eat or drink, nor to the degrees of Mo- 
tion in the Circulation, and therefore can- 


alterations can be conceivd in a natural Sub- 


7 


ſtance, but by ſome Motion. 8 
By the third this Motion appears, even 4d 


oculum; becauſe, in emiſſion, it ſtreams out 


in divided parts, and the uniform and ho- 
mogeneous run together, which they could — 
not do without Motion; and this Motion, 
either muſt have been antecedently in them, 


or muſt have been acquir'd by their emiſſi- 


on: but it could not be the laſt, becauſe by 
that they loſe their Motion, in that they 
grow cold, and therefore muſt have been in 


them while running in our Veins. 


Theſe Obſervations, I think, make it ma- 
nifeſt, that there is, de facto, a Motion 
. amongſt 


; g 


8 natural Motion. 
amongſt the parts of the Blood, different and - 


diſtinct from that of the Circulation. 
VII. Theſe things thus premis'd, I think 


it, will follow, ſo long as the Blood in Cir- 
| culation is whirPd about in its proper Con- 


duits, by an equal and natural Motion to all 
Parts of the whole Body: And fo long as it 
is by a gentle and eaſie agitation of its mi- 
nute- Parts, ſo diſpos'd to ſupply the ſeveral 


Veſſels adapted for Separation, with their. 


particular Juices, and all others, with Nou- 


riſhment ; ſo long I think the ſecretory Veſ- 


fels will perform their Offices, and the ſolid 
Parts will be repaird : And ſo long as theſe 
are thus regularly perform'd, ſo long, I ap- 
prehend, there can be no diſcernible altera- 


tions in the Blood, and, of conſequence, no 
Diſeaſe to be obſerv'd there. 55 
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Aving thus taken a ſhart and general wy 
view of the Blood, and ne, ar it these 

ſo tar only as we are able, by the help of alter 
our Faculties, to attain any knowledge of 250 


its Nature, State or Uſe; and having alſo | 
1 2 ä 833 ral / 
prov'd, That all we can diſcover of it, con- 


ſits, either in the Motions of it, and their Ml © fl 
effects, or by the ſeparations from itz and MW digi 
that the former of theſe is only by the means 8 
of the conſiſtent Parts, it being contain'd in Ns 


them: And that there being nothing elſe like: 
that any ways appertains to it (I mean fo 


tO noth 
long as it runs in our Veins, and fo long on- our 
ly it is the Subject of our Enquiry) that then 


can fall under the Examination of our Fa- 
culties. That therefore all the knowledge gig; 
that we can obtain of the State or Condi- | 
tion of the Blood, conſiſts only in a judici- 
ous weighing and comparing theſe. For not- ¶ and 
withſtanding it is moſt certain, that not on- 


| ly the Blood, but all other Subſtances have Ry 
ſome real internal Conſtitution, upon which ¶ ces. 
the ſenſible Qualities depend ; which there- ptor 


fore may not improperly be term d their real dy 
Eſſence 3. becauſe it is by this Subſtances are 
- really 


Piſeaſes what, 
really diſtinguiſt*d from each other: Yet 


fince this internal Conſtitution or Effence, 


can never be diſcover'd by our Faculties; it 


is · plain, it is only from the Qualities we di- 


ſtinguiſn and know Subſtances. 


II. Diſea ſes, as it hath already been ſhewn, 
are only ſome Vices, Faults or Alterations 


in the Actions, Functions, Uſes or Operati- 


ons of the Parts of our Body; and although 


theſe plainly ſhew the Parts themſelves are 


| alter'd, yet ſuch alterations in the Parts are 


not to be known but by theſe. The ſeve- 


ral Appearances of theſe Vices, Faults or Al- 


terations, are term'd Symptoms: And thus, 


as thoſe Signs and and Appearances which 


diſtinguiſh Sickneſs from Health are term'd 


Symptoms, ſo what diſtinguiſhes Sickneſs 


from Sickneſs, or Diſeaſe from Diſeaſe, are 


likewiſe thefe Symptoms; becauſe there is 


nothing elſe that fall under the cognizance of 
= Faculties, whereby we can diſtinguiſh 
them. e 5 5 
And as from the Symptoms Diſeaſes are 
diſtinguiſh'd and known, ſo, by the help of 
the ſame Symptoms, they are rank'd into 
Kinds, and dignify'd with ſpecial Names ; 
and have hitherto, according to the Peripa- 


petic Doctrine, been treated as if they were 


endud with one common or ſpecific Eſſen- 
ces. However, in that a variety of. Sym- 


ptoms do ſometimes appear in the fame. Bo- 
dy ; theſe uſually have been mn; 
35 | Po | under 
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under one Name, and treated 
ſeaſe. But by reaſon the ſame Symptoms 


| Diſeaſes bow t. 


under one common Name, and ſo have been 


conjointly treated, as conſtituting one Di- 
ſeaſe. And theſe Spec 
ſeaſes, being only form'd by the obſerving 


ies, or Kinds of Di- 


the co- exiſtency of ſome Symptoms; which 
being, according to the Doctrine of the 
Schools, ſuppos'd to flow from ſome com- 
mon Eſſence, are therefore comprehended 
as one Di- 


do not always regularly co-exiſt, the Spe- 
cies of the Diſeaſe hath ſometimes been di- 


| ſputed: For the Species being only to be 


known by the Symptoms ( there being no- 


thing elſe whereby to do it) and the co-ex- 


iſting Symptoms frequently diſagreeing 3 it 
is evident, the Species muſt be doubtful, 
when the Signs are ſo by which it is to be 


known. And this ſo frequently happens, 


(that either from the Age, Sex, Temper, 
Complexion, or from the cuſtom or manner of 


Living, the differ ing Climes, Countries, Sea- 
ſons, &c.) that it is rare to obſerve two 


Perſons that labour under what is eſteem'd 


the ſame Diſeaſe, that have preciſely the 


fame Symptoms ; and therefore it can be 
no wonder that Men ſometimes wrangle 
abour Diſeaſes, when the very Methods of 


| Knowing them are ſo uncertain. But not- 


withſtanding this uncertainty, there being 
ſome Symptoms that are obſerv'd much 
tore frequently than others; ſuch mere 
5 | Tore 
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fore are often collected, and made the Pa- 


appear, they are ſaid to be affected with 


ſuch a Diſeaſe: But ſuch Symptoms that are 
thus made the true Signs of ſuch Diſeaſes, very 


rarely appearing by themſelves, but are for 
the moſt part accompany'd with others, 


which are in divers Bodies different: where- 
fore, as ſome expedient for this difficulty, 


Men have branch'd ſuch Diſeaſes into ſub- 


ordinate Kinds: Thus, for Example, The 
Word Fever was formerly 
a preternatural Heat; but becauſe that Heat 


was obſerv'd to have divers AdjunQs in dif- 
ferent Perſons, therefore that Diſegſe was 
diſtributed into ſeveral Kinds, viz. into Pe- 


| ſtilential, Malignant, Putrid, Hectic, &c. 
And yet this Diviſion was no Cure for the 


Evil; for the Symptoms ſelected to diſtin- 


guiſh theſe ſubordinate Species, were lia- 


ble to the very ſame Misfortunes they were 


invented to remove. | 


III. It is true, this great uncertainty ſeems 


more particularly to relate to ſuch Diſeaſes 


as were thought common to the whole Body, 
by which I think were formerly. underſtood, 
ſuch as were ſeated in the Blood and Hu- 
mours, as then phraſed 5 for as for thoſe in 
the particalar Parts, there was not always the 
ſame reaſon, becauſe in ſuch, there was not 
Place for ſo great a variety of Symptoms 8 

. aſſo- 


\ 


us'd to denote . 


s chognomonic Signs of ſome Diſeaſes ; and where 
this is done, in whomſoever ſuch Symptoms 
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Diſeaſes how made, 
| aſſociate. However, from this great Uncer: 
tainty in the forming Diſeaſes, the reaſon 
ſeems manifeſt, why new Diſeaſes like new 
Stars, have lately appear'd in our Horizon, dei 
_ viz, becauſe ſome Symptoms have been ob. ¶ pte 
ſerv'd to coexiſt, that were not formerly com. Sul 
priz'd under one ſingle Term, that have late. cer 
ly been honoured with one common Name, to 
and ſo come to be treated as one Diſeaſe. Spe 
This I take to be evident in thoſe now ſo IM far; 
common Diſeaſes, the one to Men, and the of 
other to Children, vi. the Scurvy and Rick. eſſe 
ets. For although it doth not appear by the cor 
Writings of the Moderns, that they have Tren 
been exactly nice in enumerating or deter-. yet 
mining, which or how many Symptoms, MW the 
nor whether incluſive or excluſive to others, M arc 
muſt go to make theſe new Species: Yet they WM Sy! 
have but by looſly combining ſome, conſii- MW fan 
tuted Diſeaſes that do not appear to be known MW ſuc 
to the Ancients under any one ſingle Deno- wh 
mination, Not but that theſe. Symptoms per 
now compris'd under the Word Scurvy in .anc 
Men, and thoſe under the Term Rickets in io 1 
Children, did ſometimes formerly co-exiſt, al- MW lab 
though not then being expreſſed by a fingle MW wit 
Word, were not treated as a particular Dil- W haz 
_ eaſe; | : 8 „„ 
IV. Theſe Misfortunes concerning Diſea- ( 
ſes, ſeem in great Meaſure to be deriv'd from der 
the Learning of the Schools; by which all I to | 
things were conſider'd as . by 
155 | | | | cel. | 
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ptoms as Accidents: but becauſe the naked 


Subſtance, or Eſſence, was not to be diſ- 
cern'd; therefore recourſe was always had _ 


to the Accident, or Symptom, to learn the 
Species of the Diſeaſe; and this muſt neceſ- 
ſarily introduce incertainty, by reaſon-it was 
of the declar'd nature of an Accident, vel ad- 
eſſe vel abeſſe ſine ſubjecti interita ; ſo that, ac- 


cording to that Doctrine, a Diſeaſe might 
remain, altho* the Symptoms alter'd; and 


yet the Diſeaſe was not to be known but by 
the Symptoms. But a further Misfortune 


aroſe from that Philoſophy, in that ſome 
Symptoms were thought to be ſo proper to 


65 
Accidents; and the manner of treating Di- 
ſeaſes being to be accommodated to that 
Form, Diſeaſes themſelves were to be conſi- 
der'd in the nature of Subſtances, and Sym- 


ſame Diſea ſes, that whereſoe ver ſuch appear d, 


which means Mens Minds were frequently 


ſuch Diſeaſes were ſuppos'd to be preſent; by 


perplex d with the Notion of Complications, 


and their Meaſures in Practice conſounded, 
in that Perſons ſo affected were eſteem'd to 


labour under different Diſeaſes. And not- 
withſtanding ſome Mens generous Pains 


of Darkneſs ariſing from that Philoſopby , 
(which had ſo univerſally jaded Mens Un- 


derſtandings) in that part of it that relates 
to the explaining the Phænomena of Nature 


by the Peripa petic N yet the Logi- 


Cal 


have, in this laſt Age, diſpersd thoſe Clouds 
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cal Part flouriſhes in a general eſteem; and 


that hotwithſtanding the very treating of 


things under certain and diſtinct Species, 


naturally implies Specific Eſſences, which are 


but Subſtantial Forms, which are generally 

1 E 
Beſides, there are other Miſchiefs in Phy- 

ſic, that ſeem to me to have proceeded from 


this Doctrine; ſor it is probable, tis to this 


we owe that unlucky uſe of Receipts, which 
ſome, not. unthinking Men, are ſo fondly 
wedded to, and to which ſo many others ſo 
obſtinately adhere. And ſince that Philoſo- 
phy has declin'd 'in that marvellous Eſteem 
ir once had, and moſt Men that have tur- 
ned their Studies to Phyſic; have apply'd 


| themſelves to Chymiſtry; forcing, by that, 
particular Subſtances. to paſs their fiery Tri- 
als, in order to confeſs their Natures; con- 
cluding, becauſe by thus analyſing them, 
they may be often reduc'd into ſuch Parts, 
that have ſome Qualities common to moſt 


(altho they differ in many more) that theſe 


muſt be firſt Principles, out of which all Bo- 


dies were made, and into which all may be 


reſolv'd. Whereas, it may be obſerv'd, that 
_ thoſe very Subſtances, tliat being by this Art 


extracted from Natural Bodies, and are call'd 
their Principles, viz. their Salt, Sulphur or 


Mercury, or what have been by ſome further 


enlarg'd to five, are fo far from being the 


ſame, or indeed homogeneous; as agreeing 
= =, „ iin, 
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with one another, that they are in ſeveral Qua- 
of lities extremely different; as is notorious by 
es, the great variety of Oi/s, Salts and Spirits, 
re Ml drawn from different Bodies. Nay, to ſhew r 
ly how far they are from being firſt Principles, 


which ſhould be in their Natures unaltera- 


y- I ble, it is not difficult to farther analyze em, 
dom and fo to change them into other Subſtan- 
his ces, that being endow'd with differing Qua- 
ich lities, may with as much propriety be call'd 
lly Principles, as the former. But it is not my 
o purpoſe particularly to enquire into theſe 
ſo- MB DoQrines, nor how far the Production or 
em Extraction of one Body out of another, is a 
ur- Proof that it was formerly Pre-exiſtent in it. 
yd But Diſeaſes exiſting within us, and fo not 
rat, to be examin'd by any fiery Tortures, which» 
is the only means whereby Bodies are ana- 
lyſed into theſe Principles; it is impoſſible 
to judge of them by thoſe that are not to 
be known, until thus divided; and are not 
to be divided, fo long as they can be of any 
uſe for that end to be known : So that to aſ- 
Tribe Diſeaſes to the predominancy of this 
or that unknown Principle, can contribute 
but little to the diſcovery of the knowledge 


ther Doctrine of much a narrower compaſs 
than either of the former; by which Men 


and Alcalis, to be the principal Inſtruments 


= — 


of them. There hath been advanc'd ano- 
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have endeavour'd to explain the nature of 
Diſeaſes by ſenſible Qualit ies, feigning Acids 
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Dee how made. 
of all Changes in Humane Bodies; but theſe 


being Relations to our Senſes, if they ſhou'd 
formally exiſt in our Bloods, yet are not to M 
be diſcover'd there. But of this hereafter. |M cut 
V. But to return: Thoſe very Diſeaſes MW 81 
that have been aſcrib'd to a particular Orga- les 
nical part, and ſo, as it may be thought it 
not incident to ſo many uncertainties, will, M wi 
if impartially conſider'd, not always be found th: 
_ exempt from them; for altho' ſome of theſe IM} th: 
_ are denominated from the very Part affected, {MW the 


as what by the Greeks is call'd Plearitis, and ths 
ſo is denoted a Pain of that Membrane cal- La 
led the Pleura; yet every ſuch Pain is not Pte 
eſteem'd a Pleuriſie; that is, Phyſicians do tec 
not always treat ſuch as the ſame Diſeaſe, eff 
by purſuing the ſame methods of Cure: 
The ſame may be obſerv'd by what we {MW kn: 
call Arthritis; for notwithſtanding Affecti. | its 
ons of the Joints of Hands or Feet are fo ſce 
call d, yet, it is plain, they are not all to be Ex 
treated in the ſame Methods: The ſame may 
be inſtanc'd in the Cholic. By all which it doe 

is apparent, there is ſomewhat more than int 
what is call'd the Diagnoſtic taken in to Fa! 
conſtitute the Diſeaſe. Again, ſome Diſea- | Pri 
ſes are nam'd from the violence or manner Ex: 
of ſeizure, as Apoplexia, Epilepſia, and ſuch Go 
like; yet every loſs of Senſe and voluntary Ne 
Motion is not Apoplexy, nor every loſs of | an 
Senſe, but not Motion, is not an Epilepſie. an 
Some again, from their manner of affecting, thi 


Exotic or Hard Words. 7 
VI. There is one thing wherein this Age 


as Rheumatiſms yet all Pains with Fluxion 


will not be allew'd Rheumatiſms; that is, 
Men will not purſue the ſame Methods in 


cure. But theſe Inſtances are ſufficient to 
give us ſome light, that even in theſe Diſea- 


ſes, Men are not always fully agreed what 
it is that really conſtitutes them. And it 


will clearly appear, to any unprejudic'd Man 


that will but diligently. weigh theſe things, 
that ordinarily when the Enquiry is about 
the Diſeaſe, there is no more requir'd by it 


than the Greek, or perhaps ſometimes. the 
Latin Word, ſignifying a principal Sym- 


ptom, the Part affected, the manner of af- 


tecting, or what hath been taken for the 
efficient Cauſe ; by the hearing of which 
Name we are not advanc'd one tittle in the © 


knowledge of the nature of the' Diſeaſe, or 
its Remedy; yet that being heard, Men 
ſeem fatisfy*d, ſo eaſily are moſt pleas d with 


does ſeem to out-do Antiquity, and that 1s, 


in that Diſeaſes that are ſpecificated from the 


Part affected, are, by an unheard of impro- 
priety of Speech, transferr'd to others; for 
Example, How frequently do Men ſay the 
Gout in the Head, Stomach, and ſo forth * 
Now the Engliſb Word Gout, being taken to 


anſwer to the Greek Arthritis, which implies 
an affection of the Joints; to expreſs then 
this in plain Exgliſb, we muſt ſay, the Joints 
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| are affected i in the Head, Stomach, Se. We 
may with equal propriety ſay, the Stone of 


Blood . 


the Bladder in the Head; and fo of others, 
as the Cholic in the Stomach. Ir is true, 
this alters not the nature of things, but it 


deſtroys the very end of Language, thus 


wantonly and unneceſſarily to uſe Words in 


ſuch oppoſite Significations; and may often 


miſlead unexperienc'd Men, who are too apt 
to be govern'd by them. 


VII. Theſe things thus premis'd, of the 


ancient uncertainty of diſtinguiſhing Diſea- 
fes, and reducing and combining ſeveral 


Symptoms together, in order to form par- 
- ticular Species of Diſeaſes; it is time to re- 


turn to the Blood, from whence this digreſ- 


ion of the common receiv'd Opinions of 
Diſeaſes and their Cauſes, have led me. It 


bath been prov'd, That it is a Fluid, com- 
pounded of very different and unlike Parts; 
that it is conſlantly moving, hourly ſepa- 
rating, and daily receiving freſh ſupplies : 
ut as to any of its Properties, Powers, {c- 


condary or ſenſible Qualities, it being ſo in- 
cluded in the conſiſtent Organical Parts, that 


it cannot immediately operate upon us; we 


muſt, as I ſuppoſe, without revelation, for 


ever remain in a ſettled ignorance. But there 
being ſeveral Symptoms complain'd of in 


the Body of Man, that ſeem to be deriv'd 


from ſome change in the Blood, which can- 


not he diſcover'd by either of the two for- 


merly 


o 


Blood what. 


merly mention'd ways, I mean, its motions, 


or its ſeparations; it will behove me to ex- 


amine, What they are, and how. they can 


be affected: For theſe conſiſting in ſuch Af- 
fections as are not outwardly. to be diſco- 
ver'd by us, can be only learnt from the in- 


formation of. the Diſeaſed; and may, as I 


think, be comprehended under what we call 
either Pains, Sickneſs, Uneaſineſs, Faintings, 


or Weakneſs, and their ſeveral degrees; 


theſe I take to be the principal Symptoms 
that may be ſome way caus'd by the Blood, 
and can only be taken from the Mouth of 


the affected Perſon. . And yet even theſe, 


altho* they may be caus'd by the Faults in 


the Blood, yet the Diſeas'd only percelves 


them by the help of the Nerves; far the 


Blood being viciated, and ſo alter'd, muſt, 
of courſe, differently affect the Nerves in 


its Circulation; by which means the Spirits 


being diſturb'd, ureafie Perceptions are pro- 


duc'd, which are ape by theſe 
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Names: However, the Underſtanding knows _ 


nothing of the Cauſes by which theſe Per- 


ceptions are excited; and therefore cannot 
communicate what it doth not know. 


VIII. But in order to ſet our ſelves in a 


clear light, as to theſe matters, I ſhall par- 
ticularly enquire into the nature of Pain; 


for that being diſcover'd, the orhers will ex- 


plain themſelves. But to do this rightly, 


we muſt diſtinguiſh between the Cauſe of | 


„ Pain, 


7 


Pain what. © 


Pain, and the ſenſe of Pain; the firſt is of. 


tentimes without us, but the laſt always 
within us. An outward Force violently af. 
fecting any part of our Bodies, cauſes or 
gives an occaſion of Pain, but ir is the per- 
ception of it by the Mind, that really makes 
it: This is evident, in that but prevent any 
Communication between the Mind, and any 


particular part of our Bodies, and all ſenſe 


of Pain in that Part will be abſolutely loſt. 
For Example, Cut the Nerve leading into 
any Member, by which the Communicatts 
on between that Part and the Brain is inter- 


cepted, and that Member is no longer ca- 


pable of Pain; cut it, tear it, burn it, yet 
no Pain is perceiv'd in it. But Pain is not 
always caus'd from without us, but ſome- 
times from a Cauſe that is internal, in re- 


ſpect to our Bodies, altho' perhaps external 


ĩa reſpect to the Organs of Senſation; as is 
miſerably experienc'd by thoſe that have a 
Stone in the Bladder, Kidnies, or ſo forth, 
which cannot ws contain'd in the Organs of 
Senſe. Pain then, or which 1s the ſame 
thing, the perception of Pain is only in the 
Mind, altho' the Cauſe is in another part; 
and the Mind being ſome ways unnaturally 
affected, by the means of the Organs of Sen- 
ſation, from that Cauſe, the Pains ſeem felt 
where the Cauſe is. But the better to con- 
firm and illuſtrate this, I ſhall beg leave to 
give an inſtance of a Caſe that has been ta- 


ken 


—— 


Pain what. 


ken notice of in ſeveral under the ſame Cir- 
cumſtances by Learned Men. An aged 
Gentleman, who had been frequently affli- 


Red with the Gout, or with Pain in his 


Feet and Toes, was neceſſitated, by reaſon 
of Mortification, to ſuffer an Amputation of 
his Leg; afterwards he would at certain 


times make lamentable Complaints of Pains 
in this or that part of his diſmembred Foot. 


No Man, I ſuppoſe, will be fo devoid of 


reafon as to affirm he actually had Pain in 


his diſſevered Limb, that being long ſince 
| lopped off and Periſh'd, and yet this Gentle- 


man had Pain, or, which is the fame thing, 


the Perception of Pain, as there. This I 


take to be full Proof, that Pain was there on- 


ly in the Mind, becauſe there then was no- 
ſuch part appertaining to the Body, that was 
then taken to be ſo. But to return, the 


Mind by perceiving Pain caus' d from any 
mk of the Body, does not thereby get any 
knowlege of the Nature or Properties of thar 
Subſtance, that thus cauſes Pain, as is unde» 


niably evident in the Stone of the Bladder, 


Gout, or any other thing ; for the Mind 


even in theſe greateſt Sufferings, is not able 


thereby to diſcover any thing of what cauſes 


Pain; it cannot diſtinguiſh whether it is one 
or more, rough or ſmooth, ſoft or hard, ſo- 
lid or fluid, and yer it can diſcern a difference 
not only in the Degrees, - but in the very kinds 


of Pains. By which it appears we have Or- 


gans that have a ſenſe of Pain, where we 
Fond too 7 dg oo Cs 
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_ 
have none of touching, by which I under- 
| ſtand a power of diſtinguiſhing between the 
ſurface of Bodies as whether hard or ſoft, 


= Mind is not inform'd from them of the na- 
hut being thus unuſually 


its Separations. 
prov'd, 


2 that it is 3-103 
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rough or ſmooth, and ſo forth. For that 
ſeems not. to reach beyond the very ſurface of 
our Bodies, and fo is only Cutaneous ; and 
therefore ſeems a Senſe as diſt inct from that 
of Pain, as it is from that of taſting. The 
ſame reaſoning I have us'd for Pain, will al- 


ſo account for Sickneſs, Uneaſi neſs, and the 


reſt, for all theſe being only Perceptions, the 


ture of the Cauſes ; 
affected by the Organs of Senſation, it mult 


conclude there is ſome Cauſe that now cre- 
ates them, but what that is, it wants Facul- 

ties to diſcover. 
may be concluded, what we can know no- 


By what bath been ſaid it 


thing of the Nature, Properties, ſecondary or 
ſenſible Qualities of the Blood, or of any Se- 
para tions from it, made and lodg'd in the 
Body 3 by any Information from others, or 
by any view taken by our ſelves, of what is 


made or perform'd in our own Bodies. ; 


IX. 1 ſhall procecd now to examine what 
we can in particular know by its Motions and 
The Motions, as/I have 
are twofold, the one of which is 
purely natural, as being common to all Flu- 


as: It is not my Buſineſs to enquire into the 
Cauſes of this, it being ſufficient ro my Pur. 


dy the means of this, if 
| left 
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vide 
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Blood known. 1 
left to its ſelf undiſturb'd, it will part and di- 
vide into ſachi Parts, as ſeem agreeable among 
themſelves, although unlike to each other; 
as is maniſeſt when detracted out of our Veins, 
in that it gradually runs into Serum, and 


more conſiſtent Parts. 
culatory or Animal Motion, in which it ſeems 
only Paſſive, being impel d and drove about 


the Body by the motions of the Heart and Veſ< 
ſels, and this it probable is what preſerves it 
in its genuine Mixture and Craſis; by reaſon 


when it is removꝰ'd out of the power of this 


Motion, it ſoon breaks, parts and divides, 
the fimillar and agreeable Parts herding and 


aſſociating together, by Virtue of their own 
natural Motion ; whereas by this, it is hin- 


dred from fo dividing, and preſerv'd in one 


continu'd -Maſs; for the Blood being made 


The other is its Cir- 


out of different Subſtances, and its parts con- 


tinually moving, would naturally if left to 


it ſelf, (as hath been already demonſtrated) 


run into different Parts. And therefore the 
mixture and union of its Parts, are in propor- 
tion ro the quickneſs or ſlowneſs of its Cir- 


culation; for which reaſon it is, that the 


more vehement it circulates, the leſs it ſepa- 


rates, and the {lower it moves, the more: 
And it is from this reaſon, that fainting and 
expiring Perſons ſo frequently fall into colli- 


quative Sweats. 


But notwithſtanding ſo very differing N 


ſects ariſe from theſe two Motions of the 
2 15 5 . | Blood, | 
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Blood known. 
Blood, as that its mixture to be preſerv'd by 


one, and injur'd by the other; yet there is a 
ſort of Conſent and Agreement between 'em 


for the preſerving Life: For if the natural 
Motion encreaſes, by which the Craſis would 
be endangered; the Animal one is by that ve- 
ry encreaſe awaken'd, and the Circulation is 


intended, whereby the Miſchiefs from the 
firſt are prevented, and as the Animal one is 


encreas'd, the Effects of the other are leſſen'd. 
However this I think every one may by Ex- 
perience learn, that there is a ſort of Harmo- 
ny, Conſent or Agreement between theſe 


two Motions, they mutually depending upon 


each other, for the Animal or Circulatory 
Motion is intended by the natural one; as ap- 


pears in that the Pulſe will be affected by any 


commotion in the Blood; and may be obſer- 
ved to be encreas'd upon the admiſſion of the 


Alimentary Juices into it: And the natural 


muſt be conſtantly affected by the Animal 
one, as being diſturb'd by its continu'd Pro- 
greſſion. e oye 3 Oſ 
X. But by reaſon the Circulation of the 
Blood is perform'd by an impulſe it receives 


from the Organical Parts, vis. Heart and 
| Arteries, whoſe Motions are not under the 


guidance or government of the Mind, it may 
perhaps be ſuſpected by ſome, that ſuch-are 
uncapable of being ſollicited into unnatural 
Motions, by reaſon they can perceive no- 


thing of ſuch an Irritation; beſides, they 


1 . ſeem· 


| Bloods Motion. 


Diſpoſition of the Parts, actuated only by 


conſtant influx of Spirits, they muſt be as 


that is. I need not produce many Obſerva- 


tions to remove this Objection, ſince it 1s fo 
obvious in Purging and Vomiting, that ſeve- 


ral Parts of our Bodies may be irritated into 
Motion, without our knowledge. 


Motions immediately contribute to Life, are 


always ſo mov'd: But what more particular- 


ly anſwers this, that the Pulſe always encrea- 


ſes upon the reception oſ the Alimentary Juices 
into the Blood, as every one may Experience 
by obſerving it a due time after Meals. 
XI. The Blood notwithſtanding its Craſis, 


is preſerv'd by the Circulation; yet it is not 
by that hindred from defecating it ſelf by the 
Secretary Veſſels, which are ſo placed and fa- 


ſhion'd, as to receive the ſuperfluous and un- 


neceſſary Parts, whenſoever ſuch are befitted 


to paſs: thro? thoſe Paſſages, and when they 


are not, they are ſometimes thrown upon 


other Parts: When the Blood thus refines it 


ſelf by the Secretory. Veſſels which are by 
Nature prepared for that purpoſe, its perfor- 


mance is natural, but when by other ways 


preternatural. The firſt are for the ad var- 


tage and ſafety of the Body, the laſt uſually 


the Effect of diſordered Blood, but both at- 


ſord us ſome helps to judge of the Condition 


of the Source from whence they flow. 


_ 


wo 6 


And in . 
truth all the Organs of our Bodies, whoſe 


3 „ 
ſeeming to depend upon the Mechaniſm or 
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1 Bloods State. 
XII. By what hath been obſerv'd, I think 


it is evident, that the Blood is a Heteroge- 
nous Body, and that irs Parts are in perpetual 


Fluxion, and that it inceſſantly moves forwards 


in its proper Conduits; and that all the know- 


ledge we are capable of having of its difier- 


ent Conditions, is only by the means of its 
Mot ions and Separations ; and that the Separati- 


ons in great meaſure depend upon. the Circu- 
latory Motion. Such for the moſt part en- 
creaſing and leſſening in ſome Proportion as 


that Motion leſſens or intends; ſo that the 
natural and healthful Sta: e of Blood ſeems to 


conſiſt in a mean between two Extreams: In 
one of which, its regular Separations are hin- 
dred by the violence of its Progreſſion; In 
the other they are enlarged by the Remiſneſs 


of it. But how theſe Separations become 
diſproportionate and unequal, ſhall be ſhew'd 
hereafter. 2 3 


® 
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N the former Chapters it is prov'd, that 


there are but two ways of diſcovering the 


Condition or Alterations of the Blood; 1n 
this ſhall be ſhew*d the Diſeaſes that are ſeat- 
ed in it; which may be diſtinguiſh'd into 


two ſorts, viz. Acute and Chronick: By the 


firſt of which I unſterſtand ſuch as are Sud- 
den and Violent; by the ſecond, ſuch as are 
Slow and Languid: The firſt are uſually but 
of ſhort continuance, the other more tedious, 
The firſt may be again divided into Continu- 
al and Intermittent. | | SN 

II. An Acute Diſeaſe in the Blood, is ſome 
ſudden and violent Change in it, immediate- 
ly perceiv'd by ſome alteration in its moti- 


ons, which are uſually accompanied with 


ſome Changes in the Separation, and is, as I 


apprehend, what is commonly, and in the ge- 
neral ſignified by the word Fever: It is 
true this is often diſcern'd by Heat, or a quick 


Pulſe, or both; however the term Fever in 


the modern Senſe of the Word, is not ſtrictly 
conkn'd to either, A Chronick Dileale in 
the Blood, is only a flow Change there, that 


gradually ariſes from almoſt unperceiv'd be- 
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Fever what. 8 
ginnings, and is diſcover'd by the ſame Me. 
thods: And is what is ordinarily, as J ſup- 
poſe, call'd an ill habit of Body, or Scorbu- 
ical State, or by ſome other indefinite Term 


For in either of theſe States, if the Blood 


makes any unnatural Separation; by which 
means, ſome formidable Symptom is pro- 
duc'd, (it matters not whether to the ad. 

vantage or not of the Patient;) it has been 

honour'd with a particular Name, and then 
of courſe treated as an entire Diſeaſe, as 1 
ſhall ſhew hereafter. Whoſoever will be 
pleaſed without Prejudice to conſider the 
word Fever, 1n its general, ordinary and 
modern uſe, that is, in its full Latitude, 
will find that there can be nothing more in- 
_ tended by it, (if indeed any thing certain 
and real) than ſome ſudden and unknown 
Change in the Blood, by which the Difſeas'd 
is affected either with Sickneſs, Pain, Unea- 
fineſs, loſs 'of Strength and ſuch like; and 
which can be diſcovered to us, but by ſome 
of the above-recited ways. It is true, the 
original and genuine import of the Word, 
ſeems to carry a more determinate Senſe, for 
if the Engliſb word Fever is taken to anſwer 
to the Latin Febris, and the Greek IIupæ ais, 
then it ſeems properly to imply Heat, and 
then in that conſiſts its Eſſence. But if we 
_ obſerve the Writings of ſome Moderns ; we 


ſhall find they will not admit of Heat, but 


a quick Pulſe to be the Pathognomonic Sign, 
' 1 5 an 


not Deny to examine Authorities, but to 
follow- 


ver is now ſometimes uſed; where there is 


it conſiſts, or how it is to be known? it may 


one ſingle Symptom, but in a Bundle or Col- A 
and fo are conſider'd, as making one Diſcaſe. 

eas d, that Indiſpoſition is ordinarily call'd a 
Fewer: | | 


the divers and even oppoſite Methods re- 


all ſudden and violent alterations in the Blood, 
as the word Scarvy in flow ones. As to our 


ons, they need no Explanation. 


"= | = 


| Fuer whit é 
ind ſows again nevtier;- e e 


ruth, not to concern my ſelf about 
the uncertain uſe of Words, but to apply 
my felt to things, It is certain the word Fe- 


no unuſual Heat, and it is as certain, it is 
uſed where there is no uncommon quick Pulſe; 
Neither is it always uſed when there is the 
one or the other. If then it be asked io what 


be anſwered, in neither ſeparately nor in any 


lection of ſeveral, that ariſing ſuddenly and 
co-exilting are expreſſed by that ſingle word, 


But whenſoever the Blood appears under an 
ſudden Diſorder, and the Body thereby diſ- 


The different deſcription of this Diſeaſe; 


commended for its Cure, abundantly ſhew _ — 
the uncertainty of its Nature, there being al- 
moſt as many Opinions as Authors; for the 
Term Fever ſeems to be as looſly applied in 


ſecond Diviſion into continual intermittent, 
the Words ſo exactly anſwering the Alteratis 
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Cauſes not known. 


IV. But before I more particularly deſcend to 


treat of ſuch things as are uſually obſerv'd to 
be the Effects of ſudden and violent Changes 
in our Blood, it may not bealtogether improper 


to touch at Cauſes, by reaſon it hath been a 


prevailing Opinion among a great many learn- 
ed Men, That neither the nature of Diſeaſes 
are to be diſcover'd, nor Methods ſafely in- 
ſtituted for their Cure, unleſs their Cauſes 
can firſt be traced. That there is a Pleaſure 


in Knowledge I no way doubt; but to pretend 


toa knowledge in things that are not capable 
of being known, is to betray our Ignorance; 
to ſearch after Cauſes, is to purſue our Sha- 
dows, which we can neither overtake nor 
uſe; for we are neither capable of perceiv- 
ing from whence they come, how they are 


receiv'd, or in what time or part they enter: 


Thoſe poiſonous and deadly Agents (that in 
all probability ſwim in the Air, becauſe ſuch 
Diſeaſes are propagated by Contagion) and 
produce Peſtilential and Malignant Diſeaſes, 
(at periodical Times in ſome Countries) are 
not diſtinguiſh'd from the Air they rove in; 
neither is the Venom felt in our Veins, nor 
their Poiſon diſcern'd in its Operation. | 
_ - Beſides, ſuppoſing our Faculties were fo 


elegantly nice, that we are able to diſtinguiſh 


thoſe ſubtle Meſſengers of Diſeaſes; I do not 
| ſee what Advantage could be obtain'd by that 
Knowledge; becauſe no ſooner are theſe fa- 
tal Miniſters receiv'd into our Blood, but they 
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Cauſes not known. 


Maſs, and of neceſſity ſo blended and ming- 


led with the other Parts, that they are nei- 
ther to be diſtinguiſÞd nor ſeparated : ' For 
whirl'd about in Circulation, and 


paſſing through all the ſmall and meandring 


22 


are immediately diffus'd through the whole 


Veſſels, they undergo a multitude of Viciſſi- 


tudes, and ſo really become a part of the 
Blood, until they are again ſeparated from 
it, which is not the work of Humane Skill, 
but of Nature; for it is plain, we are not 
with all our Art able to ſeparate any one Sub- 


ſtance from the Blood, that is actually ming- 


led with it: And if this cannot be effected 
in ſuch things as we do know, how vain it 


is to expect it in things we do not know. 


Io diſcover the Truth of this, we need but 
examine thoſe Subſtances that are diſcharg'd 


from us, which bear no manner of reſem- 


blance to what we Eat and Drink; nay al- 


tho? the Blood is made out of diſſimilar Sub- 


ſtances, yet ſo long as it runs in our Veins, 


our Senſes diſcover no difference in the Parts 


of this ſcarlet Liquor. For whatſoever en- 


ters our Veins to be mix'd with, and conver- 
ted into Blood, being firſt prepar'd by our 


Organs, by which it is ſo divided and al- 
ter*d, that the former Qualities are deſtroy d, 


and new ones ariſe; and by. this means al- 
tho? the Subſtances we eat and drink, often 


appear in their Qualities ſo very unlike, yet 


ſuch are promiſcuouſly converted into the 


G 2 ſame 


Cauſes not known. 
ſame crimſon Gore; the new Qualities by 
which they become Blood, being impatted 


to them by the ſeveral Alterations that are 


made by the Organs through which they 
paſs: It is from this reaſon, the Blood bears 
no reſemblance to the Subſtances out of 
which it is made; becauſe the former Qua- 
lities of ſuch Subſtances being deftroy'd by 
our Organs, the new Ones that ſucceed bear 


a likeneſs to each other, as being given by 


the ſame Inſtruments. It is from the ſame 
reaſon, that thoſe Qualities that Men uſually 
ſurvey in emitted Blood, viz. Coloær and Con- 
ſiſtency, are not obſerv'd to be, according to 
what Men eat and drink, but according to 


the nature of the Organs by which it is pre- 
par'd; the Blood of the voluptuous Beau not 


being to be diſtinguiſh'd from that of the 


wretched Peaſant, ſuppoſing their Health to 


be the ſame. 5 
V. It is true, there are ſeveral Subſtances 


that notwithſtanding they are prepar'd by 


our-Organs, and converted into Blood, yet 


retain ſuch poiſonous Powers, as to be de- 
ſtructive to our Beings: But theſe direful 


Effects do not ſeem to proceed from any ſen- 


ſible Qualities of ſuch Subſtances; but from 
ſome peculiar Figure of the minute Parts, 
which Figure not being alter d by our Organs 


(for our Organs only divide and reduce Sub · 
ſtances into their minute Parts, by which 
the ſenſible Qualities, as depending on their 
5 ä 5 ; Iex- 


for but 


Cana ſes not known. | 


Textures are alter'd, but the Parts them- 
ſelves may retain their Figures) the noxious 


Powers flowing from ſuch Shapes may re- 


main: And yet theſe thus unalter'd Particles, 
receiving from our Organs new Poſitions, 
new Determinations, new Habitudes and 
Relations, contribute to the producing ſuch 
Qualities as intitle a Subſtance to be call'd- 


Blood ; for that the Qualities that appear in 


Blood, proceed from the poſitions and rela- 


tions of the Parts, ſeems evident, in that 


they may be ſo eaſily alter'd in Phlebotomy 3 


reighten or enlarge an Orifice, or 
but change the manner of its Stream, and 
you alter the Colour and Conſiſtency of the 


| Blood that flows. E DT % 
Furthermore, The Blood when Diſeas d, 
is fo depraved, as to remain unable to per- 


form the regular Offices, by which the whole 


' Body: ſuffers: To removè the Diſeaſe, the 
Blood muſt be fo reſtor d, that the Functions 
may be duly executed. To do this ſuch Sub- 
ſtances muſt be adminiſt red, that are known 
to have a Power to reſtore the Blood to 


ſuch a State; and to judge what Medicines 


are fit for this Uſe, we muſt inform our ſelves 
of the State of the Blood, by ſuch ways as 
we are capable of knowing; which are on 


by the Motions and Separations, (as hat 
been already demonſtrated) neither of which 


(as is manifeſt from what ha th been obſerv'd) 
can lead us into any 3 of Cauſes, 


R 5 Asie, 


or if they did, ſuch a Knowledge coud give 
us little aſſiſtance in the Cure of Diſeaſes, 


although it might perhaps ſome in a voiding 


them. Theſe things being ſo, methinks we 


trifle away time to little Purpoſe, in; the pur- 


ſuit of Cauſes we can never know; or if we 
did know, could be of af uſe to What we 


intend them. 


VI. But to return, ſudden Tenge 8 or 
Commotions in the Blood, which I ſhall now 
call Fevers, may be conſider'd under two 
Heads. In. the one of which the Motions 
may be obſerv'd violent, and the Separations 


leſſen d. In the other the Motions appear al - 


ter'd, the Pulſe being perhaps quicker, but 


not ſtronger, and the Separation rather en- 
creas d; or although perhaps leſſen din one 
part, yet encreas'd:in another. In the firſt, 
the Craſis or Mixture ofthe Blood ſeems too 


ſtrict and cloſe; the Parts being kæpti roge- 


ther by the violence and impktuoſity of the 


Circulation. In the other they are too looſe, 


being too apt to part and divide, as not being 
mov d forward faſt enough. 
Blood is by the too violent and ſtrong Pulſa - 


tions of the Heart, too rapidly wuirld about 
the Body; by Which means the Parts are ſa 


confounded, jumbled; and ſo entirely ming · 
leq, that they cannot break or parte from 
each other, and the Veſſels become turgid 
and full, ſq that there is neither time nor 
ſpace for leiſurely Separations. Ah the 
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Blood thus furiouſly drove about in Circu- 
lation, the Parts heat, expand, and ſome- _ 


times extravaſate or burſt out of their pro- 
per Veſſels; or being by ſome means i 

ped or hindred, in its crouding through the 
ſmall, narrow and meandring Paſſages, or by 
the formation or ſituation of ſome Parts, or 
by ſome other unknown Cauſe, not ſo readi- 
ly paſſing in ſome places, as in others, it 
creates and raiſes Pains, Inflammations, Sore- 


neſs, and ſometimes Tumours; any of which 
when obſerv*'d formidable or dangerous, be- 


come then honour'd with particular Names, 


and are treated as entire and particular 
Diſeaſes; and ſuch Diſeaſes, which is very 


remarkable, are for the moſt part denomi- 
nated from the Part then affected, or from 


the manner of affecting; hence the Diſeaſes, 


Plearitis, Peripneamonia, Rheamatiſmus, &. 
and ſometimes ſuch are in the general term'd 
only Inflammations; or if it burſt out of its 
Veſſels in bleeding, Hæmorrhages. In the 
ſecond fort the Pulſe is rather quick and 


weak than ſtrong, the Veſſels not turgid, 


by which it ſeems as if the Heart did not re- 
ceive or throw out the Blood in proportiona- 


ble quantity, ſo that the circulatory Motion 


appears but ſlow, that always being as the 


pulſations of the Heart are. The Craſis of ; 


the Blood ſeems ſome what looſe, there be- 
ing time and ſpace for its Parts to break and 
divide, ſome of which ſtopping will become 
F „ ob- 


* 
* 
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out of ſome of the Capilaries. 
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Fever diſtinguiſhed. 


_ Obſtacles to it, in its progreſſive Motion; 
hence therefore it muſt circulate unequally, 


becauſe being contain'd in that Motion by 
an impulſe from the conſiſtent Parts, it muſt 
run in greateſt quantity where it meets with 
leaſt reſiſtance ; hence the Secretory Veſſels 
or Parts fitted for Separations, being unequal- 
ly ſupply d, muſt ſeparate unequally ; ſo that 


if Separations are diminiſh'd in one part, 


they will be uſually enlarg'd in another. 
'Thus may we often obſerve Sweats perhaps 


by Parts, as only upon the Head, Face or up- 


per Parts, and fometimes profuſive ones over 
the whole Body, Vomitings, Looſeneſſes, 


| ſometimes although more rarely, diſpropor- 
tionate quantities of Urine, which perhaps 


might be more frequent, were Men not obli- 


; ged by Weakneſs or Command to a Bed, and 
ſometimes Salivation : In ſome the very con- 
ſtituent Parts ſo break and divide as to ſtag- 


nate near the Surface, and to create various 
Diſcolourations and Spots, but the Circulati- 


on not being forcible enough, do not riſe into 
Tumours or create Inflammations; and ſome- 


times the thinner parts will be ſpew'd {lowly 


The word Fever is promiſcuouſlly us'd, as 


is moſt manifeſt from the Symptoms to de- 
note two different States of Blood. In the 


one of which the Blood moves too rapidly in 
Circulation, by which means the Parts are fo 
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Fever diſtinguiſhed. 


confounded, that the Separations are for the 


moſt part leſſen'd. 


In the other the Circulation is ſo Ianguid, 
that the Parts become apt to divide and part 


from each other, by which means the Sep- 


ein ee. | 
In the firft Caſe, the return of the Se- 
parations is the Cure of the Diſeaſe; and 


ſo are call'd Critical. In the laſt the Se- 


parations give no advantage, and ſo are 


term'd Symptomartical. 


* 
* 


VII. I would not be thought ſo-vain as if 
I imagin'd, that all ſudden Commotions of 
the Blood, which are compris'd under the 


term Fever, could be always obſerv'd nicely 


to quadrate with what I have here but in 


the general hinted ; for althe? their appear- 
ances may be conſider'd under the Heads I . 


have plac'd them, yet it muſt be no won- 


der if they do not always continue in their 
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whole courſe the ſame; for their beginnings, 


progreſs, height or declination, will be ſome- 
times very differing, both in their Motions 
and Separations. Beſides, the frequent re- 


mifſſions make marvellous alterations to the 
Obſerver , by reaſon the variation in. the 


Motions is immediately perceiv'd, but that 


may remain ſome time in the Body after 


they are ſecern'd before they are excreted. 


However, it is ſufficient to my purpoſe, that 


— 
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we are indebted to theſe. for all the kno-w- 
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Sum of what, &c. 
ledge we have of ſuch 3 there 


being nothing elſe that can appear to direct 
us in it. 


* The ſum then of what 1 have ſaid is 
＋ hat Diſeaſes in Humane Bodies are Chan- 


ges in them; and that all ſuch proceed from 


the Fluids, that i is, the moving Particles; 
that is, from 


and not the conſiſtent Parts, 
ſuch as are united: That if they are afſef- 


ed, viz. the conſiſtent Parts, as ſometimes 


| they are, it is by the means of the Fluids, 


(excepting where they are injur'd by ſome 
That 1n our Bodies 
may be obſerv'd variety of Fluids, of which 
two are common, the other proper to pat- 


external violence ). 


ticular Parts. Of the common, one is pri- 


mary, being the ſource from whence all the 
others, as well common as proper, are ſepa- | 
rated. That the primary common Fluid is 


what we call the Blood, which is made up 
and compounded of very differing and unlike 
Parts. That this Blood enjoys two Moti- 
ons; the one of which is natural to it as it 
15a Fluid, bein ng only the inteſtine agita tion 
of its minute Pa 

latory, animal, or progreſſive Motion, which 
is proper to Life. That by the firſt of theſe 


it is in its natural and healthful State, diſpo- | 

fed to ſeparate and part from its diſagreea- 

ble, uſeleſs and unneceſſary Parts; that is, 

the homogenous congregate, and by that 

ust out — en from the heteroge . 
| | naeus; 


rts: The other is its circu- 


; . 
Saum of what, &c. | 
nous; but that it is hindred in this Work, 


by its being impell'd forward in Circulation; 
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however, that it doth ſend out ſuch Parts 
by the ſecretory Veſſels, as are requiſite to 


continue it 1n a State that may be uſeful 
for the Body. That theſe Veſſels are only 
paſſive in ſeparation ; for being conſiſtent 
Parts, they naturally remain, in relation to 
the Body, in the ſame place and ſtate. That 


in Health the Blood is always diſpos'd to 


let go ſuch Parts, as are neceſſary to form 
ſuch appropriate Juices as theſe. Veſſels are 


prepard to ſeparate; and the Blood always 


circulating, theſe Veſſels will be ſupply'd: 


So that ſo long as theſe two Motions are 


natural, equal and juſt, the ſeparations will 
beſo, and then, ſo far as we can diſcover, 


the Blood is in a ſtate of health; but when 


the natural Concord between theſe two 
Motions is interrupted, the Blood ſwerves 
from its natural ſtate, and the ſeparations 
become alter'd and vitiated. Then it muſt 


follow, it: muſt be by theſe, that the Vices, 


Faults or Diſeaſes of the Blood, can appear 
to us no ways, but by theſe ſeparations from 


it, or the motions of it. And as it is only 


from theſe we can diſcover ſuch, ſo it is 


only by theſe we can be directed in our 
Methods to remedy, becauſe, indeed, there 


is no other ways whereby to do it. That 


the account had from the Sick, can give us 


ſmall light into the nature of ſuch Diſeaſes, 
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LL "nay 

| becauſe he can only relate what he knows, 
which, indeed, is nothing of the Blood. 
That the ordinary way of treating Sickneſs, 
under certain kinds, is uncertain and dange- 
rous, in that the ſame Symptoms do not fe- 
gularly co-exiſt. That it is but frivolous to 
enquire after Cauſes, which, if known, cou'd 

he no help to the curing Diſeaſes, 
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| V R knowledge of Diſeaſes ſeated in the 
Blood, reaching no farther than a di 
ſcovery of ſome unuſual Change, Commo- 
tion or Diſorder there ; and that being only 
attain d by our Obſervations upon the alte- 
rations 1n its Natural or Animal Motions, or 
its Natural or Preternatural Separations: For 
as for any of its Properties, Qualities or 
Powers, ſo long as its contain'd in its proper 
Veſſels, that is, ſo long as it is running in 
our Veins, we feem entirely excluded from 
any knowledge of them. I ſhall-now pro- 
ceed to enquire, what we have learn'd of 
| Methods and Remedies, whereby we may 
be enabled to leſſen and quiet theſe Diſor. 
ders, when too violent, and ſo to open and 
make way for the return of the natural _ 
; : EO | > un 
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uſual Separations; or when the Motions ap- 
pear languid, the Craſis looſe, the Separati- 
ons alter d and vitiated, to better them, and 
reduce them into their natural State. 

II. In doing this we may conſider, all 
Medicines may be rank'd under two gene- 
ral Heads, viz, Either ſuch as evacuate, or 
ſuch as only alter. By the firſt I underſtand 
all ſuch things, by whoſe means ſomewhat is 


| empty*d, diſcharg'd or exterminated the Bo- 


dy, ſo that Quantity is leſſen'd: By the ſe- 
cond I intend all ſuch things that have a 
power to alter or change ſome Quality, Pro- 
perty, Action or Operation, without effect- 
ing any diſcharge, ſo that no, quantity is 
thereby loſt. Evacuations may be conſider'd 
either as ſuch as diſcharge ſome part o the 


Blood it ſelf, or as ſuch as empty only Parts _ | 


that are ſeparated from the Blood. Theſe 
latter may again be conſider'd, either as 

ſuch as ſeem to empty what is firſt ſepa». 
rated; or as ſuch as being receiv'd into the 
Blood; do thereby ſome way diſpoſe and 
cauſe it to ſeparate; which being perform'd 


by the means of ſuch Veſſels that have not 
Ciſterns to receive. and. contain the Juices; 
are immediately diſcharg'd the Body: Or if 
| by ſuch as have them, then ſuch Juices re- 


main, until either the Veſſel grows full, or 
is ſome ways ſollicited to diſcharge them. 
A due conſideration of the nature of Eva- 
cuations, will let us ſafely into their _ 
| | _—_ 
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Medicines how to be uſed. 


perfluous or hurtful Matter, can reaſonably 
incline us to make Evacuations ; ſo the na. 
ture and ſituation of that Matter, will di. 


rect us in the methods and ways of doing 


III. It is certain, in Fevers Evacuations 


are either profitable or hurtful, as they are 
skilfully or improperly apply'd: For whilſt 
the Blood labours under ſuch Commotions, 


by Evacuations, jacta eſt alea, for the Life 
or Death of the Sick; becauſe by ſuch, ei- 


ther the Strength of Nature, or that of the 
Diſeaſe is weaken'd : If the Diſeaſe, Nature 
ſoon triumphs in Victory, and Health is 


gradually reſtor'd; but if the Diſeaſe, Na. 
ture is made a Captive, and Death leads 


the Body into the Grave. And herein con- 


ſiſts the great Secret in Phyſick; in righth 


Judging when it us neceſſary and ſafe to evacuate, 


and in diſtinguiſbing by what ways and method. 
it ought to be done; for if we miſtake in ei- 
ther, inſtead of preſerving the Sick, we may 


deſtroy him: In old Rome it was much more 
glorious to ſave a Citizen, than to deſtroy 
an Enemy; ſo in Nature, It is much better 
to cheriſh what is uſeful to Life, than to de- 
ſtroy it in hopes to wound an Enemy. And 


_ even in this critical part of Phyſick, if Men 


would but with Care attend to what Na- 


ture will direct, they need not err; for there 
never is, or can be ſuch a redundancy of 
= uſeleſs 


| Medicines how to be uſed. 


evacuated, but fome Signs, ſome Marks will 


appear, to direct, how and by what ways 
| they are to be diſcharg'd; but if Men, ela- 
ted with their own Opinions, will not wait 
for Nature's directions, but will raſhly at- 

tempt to aſſiſt her againſt her Enemies, be- 


fore they are able to diſtinguiſh them from 
her Friends; it is no wonder if they. often 
deſtroy the latter in the place of the former ; 
and fo, inſtead of relieving her wound her, 


inſtead of ſtrengthning her weaken her, in- 


ſtead of ſuccouring her oppreſs her. 
For notwithſtanding in 4 Fevers the 
Blood ſeems to be under ſome diſorders, yet 


Evacuations cannot remove ſuch diforders, 
unleſs the Cauſe of ſuch is fo ſeated, as that 


the Evacuation may diſcharge it ; which we 
can never know, unleſs Nature by ſome 
Signs direct us; which ſhe will not fail to 


do, when our aſſiſtance can be of any ad- 


vantage to her. For inſtance, Can the Blood 


ſo ſwell in its Veſſels, or can its Motion be 


ſo rapid, but the Pulſe will ſhew the neceſ- 
ſity of Phlebotomy ? Can there be ſuch a di- 


verſion or tranſlation of the other Juices to 


different Regions; or can the Blood make 


faulty Separations in Parts where it ought 


not, but by ſome Signs ſuch may be percet- 
ved? Can the Separations be vitiated, or 
can they be choak'd up or ſtop'd, but they 
may be diſcern d? Can the Blood be props ; 
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uſeleſs or noxious Parte, that require to be 
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red to throw off its noxious Parts, but ſome 


Signs will reveal its good Inclination ? And 
when nothing of this nature appears, what 


is it we would evacuate ? | 


It is true, whilſt our Bodies are thus dif: 


order'd, and no Signs appear to direct us 


where to annoy the Enemy, we muſt re. 
main under ſome difficulties: However, ſome 


Appearances will often break out, to ſhew 
us which way to ſuccour our Friends; but 


then this is not to be done by ſuch things 


that evacuate , but ſuch as rather refreſh 


and comfort: And what will beſt perform 
this, the very nature of the Symptoms will 


direct us; for when our Spirits are weary'd 
out with Watchings, what can be a Com- 


fort but giving them Reſt? When tir'd out 


with Pain, but quieting that Rage? when 


to perform all the 


low and depreſt, but repleniſhing them? 


When our Blood breaks and divides, what 


can be uſeful but quickning its progreſſion? 
When it ſpews out its Parts too faſt, but 
to keep them together? When it boils and 


- heats, to ſupply it with Juices, as will ei- 
ther leſſen, or at leaſt not increaſe that Or- 


gaſm? And it is you we want not helps 

IV. But in order to come to a better 
underſtanding in theſe things, we ought to 
conſider, that all Evacuations - preſuppoſe 
ſomewhat that is hurtful, inconvenient, uſe- 


leſs or unneceſſary to be evacuated ; ſo that 


_ rightly 


s 
o 
* 
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beer 


divide. Neither can 


2 « Emacuations, © 
rightly to determine of the kind or man- 


ner of Evacuations, we ought firſt to be in- 


form'd, what it is that requires it; and to 
know , this we muſt have recourſe to the. 
Symptoms, for it is from them only we can 


collect where or how the peccant. Matter 


lodges; and that being learnt, our Evacua- 


tions may accordingly be adjuſted., Thus, 


if we perceive the Blood hot and boiling, 


and fo rapidly impell'd thro'its proper Con- 


duits, by the ſtrong Pulſations of the Heart; 
that the Parts appear ſo much confounded 
and mingled, that the viſible Separations 
become comparatively lefſen'd, and thoſe 
that are ſo alter'd, as they appear rather to 
be the effects of ſome violence, receiv'd by 


- 
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the ſecretory Veſſels from the too violently 
running Blood, than from an orderly and 
leiſurel) Separation. In this Caſe there be- 


ing no appearance of ſeparation, nor no ap- 


titude.to ſeparate, there can be nothing that 
ſeems to point out particular Evacuations, 


by reaſon there is as yet nothing ſeparated 


to be evacuated; fo that here the only Eva- 


cuation that Art hath found out, or reaſon 


can direct, in order to remove what is hurt- 
ful or inconvenient, is to let out ſome part 


of the Blood it ſelf: For its Veſſels being 
by this means empty'd, there is gain'd ſpace 


and time for ſeparation ; for having more 


liberty, the Parts may tlie better part and 


the Blood be mov'd 


. E 


ſd - 


 Evacuations. 


fo rapidly in Circulation, when its quantity 
is leſſen d by Phlebotomy, becauſe the Parts 
cannot be ſo contiguous to receive and con- 


tinue that Motion. Beſides, during ſuch 
Commotions, the Parts of the Blood are fo 
confuſedly mix'd and blended together, that 
the noxious and peccant are not to be di- 
ftinguiſh'd, being as yet undivided; fo 


that it is trifling to pretend to evacuate what 


as yet is not ſeparated, and ſo does not for- 


 mally exiſt. Neither are we, as I appre- 
hend, enrich'd with any one Medicine that 


is endow'd with any certain Property or 
Power, whereby fafely to bridle, ſtop, hin- 


der or quiet this violent Commotion, When 


once actually begun: The utmoſt of our 


power for the leſſening this, ſeems to con- 


ſiſt in bleeding, and the utmoſt of our skill 


in the repeating or proportioning the quan- 


tity. It is true, indeed, ſuch is the nature 
of our Blood, that ſuch violent Commotions 


are never laſting, unleſs they are ſupplyd 


with freſh Matter that will continue or in- 
creaſe them (as I fhall further ſhew in the 


Caſe of Hecticks) for they will moſt cer- 
tainly ſome way or other determine them- 
ſelves, either by breaking in upon, ſtopping 


or hindring ſome Motions that are eſſential 


to Life, and ſo extinguiſh it: Or otherwiſe 
they will gradually abate; the Blood deſpu- 
ming it ſelf, by the help of the ſecretory 
Veſſels, or ſome other FAſſages, that is, the 


5 Sepa- 


And as Bleeding ſeems to 


Evacuations. _ 


_  Separations will return; or if the lood doth 
not fine it ſelf by theſe natural ways, twill 
caſt out or throw off its noxious and offen- 


five Parts by ſome annatural ſeparation, that 
is, upon ſome conſiſtent Part that is not by 
Nature adapted for ſuch uſes: For ſuch is 


the undoubted Nature of our Bloods, like 


all other Liquors made up of diſſimilar Parts, 


that it will ſome way or other deſpume it 


ſelf; that is, the Orgaſm will ceaſe, unleſs 
it be continu'd by x ſupply of hurtful Parts; 


Application for the reducing this, and the 
diſpoling it to ſeparation ; ſo is the obſerv- 
ing a due» Regimen, in the regulating our 
Foods and Drinks, that nothing may be ta- 
ken that will contribute to the continuing 
this diſorder, the principal means to prevent 
it; for altho' we know nothing poſitively 
that will ſuppreſs ir, yet we have too often, 


ſupport it and continue it. | 


to our Misfortunes, experienc'd what will 


V. All other Evacuations preſuppoſe ſome | 
peccant Matter to be diſcharg'd, which. is 


either already ſeparated from the Blood, or 


is prepar'd aud befitted to ſeparate; for o- 
therwiſe we adminiſter them for no purpoſe 
For altho? we admit all ſuch violent Com- 
motions in the Blood to have ſome Cauſe, 


and that ſo far as we can well conceive of it, 
muſt be by the admiſſion of ſome. new, or 


by the return of ſome formerly ſeparated 
Co RS Max- 


e the only direct 
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Matter, which being very heterogeneous, — 
creates ſuch diſorders; yet this very Mat- wi 
0 ter, when once admitted into the Blood, is M 
ſoon, by the continual Circulation, ming'd ſor 

and blended with it, and ſo makes but one or 

Maſs ; until being ſeparated by the ſecretory Ev 

Veſſels, or thrown out upon a particular be 


Part, and then being thus parted, it becomes of 
the ſubject of our care. For the mo or iu 


ſeparating peccant or offending Matter from i »#» 
the reſt of the Maſs, is a Part purely natu- for 
ral, as-I ſhall prove hereafter. It is true, Tt 
Art may give aſſiſtance, when Nature is pet 
 difpos'd to part with it: Or it may, by the tio 
abating the too violent Motions of the Blood is 
by hleeeding, unlooſen, or, as it were un- MW ſuc 
bind its Parts, that it may be fitted for Se- 
paration ; but cannot divide the peccant fre. 
Parts, or force them to divide or ſeparate W cre 
from the other: But of that hereafter. How- in 
ever, they are not to be diſcharg'd ſeparate- the 
ly until they are divide. 1 
VI. It is an uſual and prevailing practice thi 
in rhe beginnings of moſt acute Diſeaſes, by 
that are ſuppos'd to be ſeated in the Blood, in 
- to adminiſter a Vomit ; and indeed it ſeems © the 
reaſonable, where we have probable induce- Paz 
ments to incline us, to think that the Ori- pun 
gin, or continuation of the diſorder, flow'd cal 
from ſome extraneous Juice, admitted with ted 


the Alimentary ones; or that ſuch had be- bla 
come hurrful by their quantity or ſtay 2 — N 
288 888 1 $to- . 
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Evacuations. 5 


Stomach. For then by this early Evacuati- : 
on ſuch Miſchiefs are prevented, that other- 
_ wiſe muſt have aroſe from the deſcent of that 


Matter into the Inteſtines; from whence 


ſome might paſs into the Blood, to increaſe 


or ſupport the Orgaſm, and to render ſuch 


Evacuations uſeleſs: And this ſeems to have - 


been the reaſon for that celebrated Aphoriſm 
of the great Hippocrates, *ApyopJyor © ' yaowvy 
incipientibus morbis, ſiquid movendum videatur 
move, vigentibus autem quieſcere multo præſtat; 
for that experienc'd Phyſician knew full well, 
That the beginning of Diſeaſes do uſually 
permit of Evacuation, by reaſon the Separa- 
tions are not often affected, until the Diſeaſe 


is increas'd; and when thoſe are hinder'd, 


ſuch Evacuations become dangerous. 


VII. But becauſe in this Diſcourſe I make 


frequent uſe of the Words Separation and Se- 
cretion, it may not be improper to explain 
in what Senſe I uſe them. 


By theſe Words 


then; I only intend 4 parting or 2 


ſome Juice or Humour from the Blood; an 


this when perform'd in a natural way, is done 
by Veſſels appointed for that purpoſe; but 
in Diſeaſes it is ſometimes effected after ano- 
ther manner; for Separations are made in 


Parts that are in no wiſe befitted for that 


purpoſe: Howſoever, what induces me to 
call ſuch Separations, is, their being Tepara- 


ted from the Blood, and bearing no reſem- 


blance to it, thereby to diſtinguiſh them 


from 
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Evacuations. 


from ſuch as proceed from the Blood it ſelf. 


For when any Parts of the Blood recede from 


the reſt of the Maſs, or are forc'd from, or 


extravaſate out of the proper Paſſages, and 


yet retain the Form of Blood; altho' ſuch 


afterwards change their Natures , and are 
converted into what we call Pus, or Quiller, 


yet I do not term fuch Separations, becauſe 
the ſubſtance of the Blood is, in that caſe, 


chang'd into Pw in the very Part. 


 fuch an expanſion or extravaſation of Blood, 
which not being maturely reliev'd by Ve. 
neſection, do impoſtumate and become Pus; 


in ſuch Diſeaſes, and is only 
the means of thoſe Organs; And that 15 


I 1 8. - * * 


There are ſeveral Diſeaſes, that are Sins 
minated from the Part affected: Such as Plea. 
ritis Peripneumonia, that are occaſion'd by 


which being hurtful to our Natures, ought 
to be diſcharg'd.' 


affected, it may not be improper to examin 
into an Evacuation that is often encourag'd 


what is calPd Expettoration. 
For whatſoever, by 


is rais'd and diſcharg'd out of the 
Breaſt, is ſaid to be Expectorated. 
But, that the Nature, Uſe and A 


of promoting this Evacuation may be the 
better comprehended, it may be convenient 


to e W E 1 theſe 
. Fd Caſes, 


. 18 


And becauſe the Organs 
employ'd in Reſpiration are frequently thus 


perform'd by 


that Motion of the 
Organs of Reſpiration, that we call Cough- 


ing, 


 Evacuations. 


Caſes, that favour or require this Diſcharge. 
VIII. Whenſoever the Lungs appear iÞ 
ificult, 


loaden and ſtuff d that Breathing is 
Expectoration is indicated; but becauſe theſe 
Parts are frequently affected from that ſtate 
of Blood that requires Veneſection, I ſhall 
particularly regard ſuch Symptoms, as are 
produc'd: by that. 


Whenſoever then the Lungs, or Organs 
employ'd in Breathing, are injur'd by that 


ſtate of Blood that is to be alterd by 
bleeding, they become ſo ſore and EE 


that it is a trouble to the Diſeas d to-cough 


or breath. 


— p 


What is uſually expectorated is thin, frothy, 


little, and often radiated with Blood, 17 
But when by large arr epeated . | leeding, 


the Orgaſm of the Blood is abated, the pains 


and ſoreneſs leſſen, and the Matter . 
rated becomes more thick and digeſted. _ 
But to form a juſt Idea of Expectoration, 


| we muſt conſider the Parts from whence this 
to be expectorated Matter comes, and thro? . 

which it paſſes, The firſt is the Lungs; the 
| ſecond the Trachea. The Lungs are only a 
number of thin Membranes, knit together 


after the manner of Net-Work, with the 
Blood-Veſſels, and thoſe of the Trachea. The 


Trachea, which is the Pipe thro? which the 
e 


in the 


Air paſſes, is divided into a mu 
Branches, which are diſſeminate 


Lungs; the Matter to be expectorated muſt 


103 


104 
pass into the Trachea, and be raisd through 


Bpise nate os. 


that into the Mouth: The Trachea is inſerted 


into the upper parts of the Lungs, and the 
Lungs plac in the hollow of the Breaſt ; ſo 


the Matter expectorated muſt aſcend, and 


therefore requires a force to raiſe it: The Air 


is what paſſes and fills the Cavity of the 
- Trachea; and the Organs about the Breaſt, 


emplo d in Co 
impulſe for the raiſing that Matter: For the 


hing, are what give the 


Air contain'd in thoſe Cavities, being for- 


cibly impell'd by that Motion, raiſes up the 
expectorated Matter, and the ex 


pectorated 


Matter i ſeparated or divided from the 


Blood. 


Three 1 therefore are perfeftly ne- 


ceſſary to make this Evacuation + 


Firſt, A Motion of the Organs to giv 


the 4mpulſe. 


Secondly, An aptitude i in the Air to receive | 


; rhis, in order to raiſe ſucli Matter. 


4 hirdly, A right Diſpoſition of the Matter 


| that i is to be ſo rais'd. 


But the two firſt not being the immedi- 


ate Subjects that Medicines are employ'd 
about; 1 ſhall at preſent defer any farther 


Conſideration of them, but particularly ap- 


ply my ſelf to the laſt. 


It is very evident, that Matter may be 
| expeQtosared, theſe things are neceſſary : 


25 1 Kart it be 2 05 from the 200d; 


2. That 


nat 


. 


= — Expedloration. — 
2. That it be Incraſſated, and ſo fit to 
raiſe, 1 . 


3. That it be ſo ſituated, that it may be | 


capable of it. 5 I 

For ExpeQoration is effected by Cough- 
ing, and Coughing by a preternatural Mo- 
tion of the Organs of Reſpiration. If then 


Matter is not parted from the Blood, it can- 
not inſinuate far enough into the Veſſels to 
be raiſed ; if it is too thin it is uncapable ; if 


it lodges ſo deep in the ſmall Veſſels, that 
there wants Air to impart force it cannot. 
If we reflect but upon the ſtructure of a 


Humane Body, and the Paſſages through 


which ſuch Medicines, we call Pectorals muſt 


paſs; we muſt ſoon be convinc'd, that to 


contribute any thing towards Expectoration, 
they muſt exert their Powers in. the Blood; 
and in doing that, they can be only aſſiſting 
in the dividing or parting the Matter vo be 


Expectorated, from the reſt of the Blood. 
For as to the other two, viz. the thicking 

the Matter, or the bringing it into the larger 
Cavities of the Trachea; theſe in no ways 
relate to the Medicine. The firſt relating to 
the Nature of the Blood, the ſecond to the 


diſpoſitions of the Veſſels. 


If then the Matter to be expectorated, is 
already divided from the Blood, and is ei- 
ther in its Nature or Situation befitted for it, 
Coughing will raiſe it; and if it is not, it is 

too dangerous an Experiment, to rely upon 


3 | - Pecto- 
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Expeclorations. 


Pectorals for the doing of it, until ſuch time IX 
as the parts of the Blood are unlooſen'd, and N wher: 
the Mixture open d, as I have already inti- ¶ parat 
mated by Phlebotomy; and then there re. II can 
quires no ſuch hel ss. FManda 
It may perhaps be objected, that ſome ME two : 
Medicines experimentally help Expectoration, WW Comr 
by ſome other ways than the Blood, becauſe I ſepara 
being only held in the Mouth and gently ¶ late it 
{wallow'd, ſuch immediately promote an eaſy ¶ to th 
Spitting. ä 
To which may be anſwer'd, that notwith-¶ to be 
ſtanding ſome things thus detain'd in the I not tc 
Mouth, do pleaſe by their grateful Taſte, WW only, 
and. lubricate and moiſten the contiguous Wing oi 
Parts, and by that means ſome viſcid Matter ¶ tothe 
that adheres and ſticks thereabouts, is Wl tions, 
the more eaſily excreted; yet it is plain no WW done, 
Parts deſceads directly into the Lungs, be. Wu an! 
cauſe the leaſt Particle that enters that way WW tual} 
into the Trachea, does immediately give very ¶ yet w 
vehement Diſturbances, Beſides 1 do not ¶ and c. 
conceive in a true natural State, that the I frong 
Lungs ſeparate any thing to be diſcharged Wl like v 
this way, more than what evaporates with bid 
our Breath; by reaſon nothing can come ¶ not. 
from them but by Coughing, and Men in X. 
2 natural State do not Cough: So that it WW fd, 
doth not ſeem probable, that we ſhould be Il Blood 
able directly to make or help an internal ¶ ud c 
Separation, by a part that is not by Nature I intenſ 
befitted for ſuch a Uſee. - I fikety 
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| Sum of what, &c. | 
me | IX. But to return to the general Caſes, 
nd where the Motions are ſo violent, and the Se- 
1ti- ¶ parations little and confus'd; in ſuch all that 
re- MI can apprehend, that can with real fafety 
and advantage be done, muſt conſiſt in theſe 
me two Intentions, firſt to leſſen and quiet the 


on, commotion, that the Blood may the ſooner 


uſe ¶ ſeparate 3 and when it does ſeparate to regu- 
tly ¶ late it by particular Evacuations, according 
aly to the Indications. The firſt is to be con- 

I ſder'd two ways; Firſt, poſitively what is 
th- to be done. Secondly, negatively what is 
the WW not to be done. The firſt principally, if not 


ſte, MW only, conſiſts in Bleeding, and in the repeat- 


ous Wing or proportioning the quantity, according 


ter ¶ tothe Symptoms, Circumſtances and Indica- 


is tons. The ſecond in what is not to be 
no done, for although Art hath not as yet taught 


be- us any one Remedy that will fafely and effe- 


tally quiet or ſuppreſs this Commotion; 


and continue it, as is moſt evident all Fleſh, 
ſtrong Meats, ſpirituous Liquors, and ſuch 
like will do. Theſe therefore are to be for- 
bidden, and ſuch things only conceded as will 


o.. 


ſifety be adminiſtred is Bleeding, by reaſon 
145105 ! To. „ „ 


yet we have learnt what will encreaſe, en fl | 


X. The ſum then of what hath been here 
ſad,” is, that in violent Commotions of the 
Blood, where the ſeparations are but little. 
and confus'd, the Pulſe ſtrong, and the Heat 
ntenſe, the only Evacuations that can with 


5 2 # other 8 | 
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Feuers. LE: 
others prefuppoſe Separation, they only dif- 
charging ſeparated Juices; and here Separa- 
tions are really wanting from the very Na- 


ture of the Diſeaſe, and we cannot reaſona- 
bly pretend to Evacuate what as yet 1s not, 


or what at leaſt is ſo mingled and blended 
with the Blood, not being as yet divided from 
it; and therefore not by ſuch Methods to be 
— ß 
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CHAP. VII 


8 4 H E other general Head under which 


I have compriſed ſudden and danger- 
ous changes in the Blood, is, when its Mo- 


tions are alter'd, but in a very differing man- 


ner, the Pulſe being uſually too quick, but 


not vehement or ſtrong, the Circulation be- 
ing rather languid than rapid, the Heat per- 


| haps rather - unequal, the Veſſels containing 


the Blood rarely turgid or full; ſometimes 


Diſcolorations and Eruptions appear upon 
the Skin, or Blood gently ſpew out of ſome 


| of the Capilaries; the Separations being 


rarely either leſſen'd or ſuppreſs'd, but only 


alter'd, or vitiated, or perhaps ſome increa- 


fed, though others leſſen d, as may be ob- 


ſervꝰd by the partial, or ſometimes profuſive 


Sweats; by the Looſneſſes, Vomitings; by 
110 . . the 


eg, © 
the full quantity of Urine, although perhaps 
foul ; by the Mouth and Tongue which are 
often foul, but rarely parch'd or dry, unleſs 
by an accident after ſleep, where they breath 
by the Mouth : By theſe or ſuch like Symp- 
toms, which will be very different in diffe- 
rent Perſons, it is very evident the Separa- 
tions are continu'd, and are by ſome Paſſa- 

es or other diſcharg'd. There are other 

parations which it is probable may be like- 


wiſe Viciated, that are not diſcover'd, be- 


cauſe their Juices not flowing out of the Bo- 


dy, do not immediately fall under our Exa- 


mination 3 however by the Effects obſerv'd 
in thoſe Regions where they are made, we 
have reaſon to conclude that they are ſo: 
Thus by the Tumours about the Glands, the 
Pains and Diſorders about the Region of the 
Spleen, and the Weakneſs and Affections 
about the ſoints, it appears that thoſe Veſ- 
ſels there ſituated, are ſome ways in their 
Offices or Uſes perverted. 1-46 1 
However, altho' nothing certain can be 


determin'd, of the alteration of ſuch Juices, 


whoſe Uſes are not diſcover'd (nor perhaps 
without a Revelation never may) yet there 
is another inviſible Separation perform'd by 
the help of the Brain, that manifeſtly ap- 
Pears to be ſo; for the Animal Spirits 
that are prepar'd by that Organ (whoſe 


Uſes are abundantly known) appear alter d; 


in that their Functions and Operations are 
| ; per- 
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perverted, as becomes evident hy the frequent 


_ | Deliriams, Phrenſies, Convulſions, irregula- 
Motions, &c. which frequently appear in 


theſe ſudden Changes of Blood. 
+ TI. Theſe Symptoms or Appearances thus 
briefly recited, denote a State of Blood, ex- 


_ tremely differing from the former; although 


both of them, either by reaſon of the ſud- 
denneſs or violence of the ſeizure, or of 


the danger in them, or that perhaps they 
may ſeem to agree in ſome one or more par- 


ticular Symptoms, have been promiſcuouſly 
comprehended under one and the ſame term, 
Fever. But notwithſtanding Men have thus 


thus agreed in the uſe of one common Word, 


to ſignify both, yet being ſo very differing, 


and fo unlike in their real Natures, as con- 


| fiſting in ſuch oppoſite ſtates of Blood; ſuch 
plainly indicate the uſe of differing Methods 


and Medicines for their Cure; and Expert 
ence will ſoon convince the diligent Practiti- 
oner, that ſuch ought to be obſerv'd : For as 


in the former of theſe, the parts of the Blood 
are too vehemently mov'd, and therefore 


permit of little Separation; and of conſe- 


quence indicate no particular Evacuation, 
there being nothing ſeparated to Evacuate by 


ſuch ways; and therefore the only Evacua- 


tion, that can be of any uſe, is only leſſening 
the quantity of the whole Maſs by Bleeding. 
So in this latter where the Motions appear 
languid, the Mixture looſe, the Separations 
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IT, Evacuations. 
not comparatively leſſen d; the ſeparated 
parts may be evacuated, if the other Indica- 
tions will permit, but no part of the whole 


Maſs to be loſt; the Blood here requiring 


no room, for it rather breaks too much. 
III. But to come to a clearer underſtand- 


ing of the Uſes of particular Evacuations in | 
theſe kind of Diſeaſes, it may not be impro- 


per to enquire into their Natures, and by 
what Ways and Methods they are to be pro- 


duced, Bur to do this we muſt conſider, 
that all particular Evacuations, (and I call 


all ſuch but Bleeding,) may be rank*'d under 
two Heads, viz. Either ſuch as are immedi- 
ately perform'd by Organical Motion ; or 


ſuch as are effected in the Blood it ſelf, the 


Organs being only paſſive. Of the firſt ſort 
are Vomitings, Purgings, Sneezing, Gr. For 


theſe are nothing but violent and unuſual Mo- 


tions in the Organs ſubſervient to theſe Uſes; 
which being irritated, ſolicited or ſome ways 
affected, by ſome incongruous or diſagree- 


ing Parts, fall into theſe unnatural 'Motions, 


by which theſe ſeveral Effects are produc'd : 


Of the fecond fort 'are Sweatings, cauſing 


Urine and Salivation : Theſe are causd by a 
Medicine exerting its Power among the in- 
ſenfible Parts of the Blood it ſelf; by ſome . 


ways moving, breaking or dividing the Maſs; 
by Which means fome Parts being diſpos'd to 


art and divide, flow out of the Veins 
y ſuch Paſſages, as are beſt befitted for that 
: „„ 8 . 
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_ Faoacuations. 


©, Purpoſe: And in this Caſe, the Organs give 
no aſſiſtance to the diſcharge; for the Blood 
being diſturb'd by the Medicine, ſome of its 
Parts run out of the Body, by any Paſſages 


they can find. It is true, in Urine it happens 


otherwiſe, for that does not immediately, as 


it drills from the Blood, flow out of the Bo- 


dy, but is received into ſome Ciſtern or Re- 
poſitory, where it remains until ſuch time as 
the Fibres or Membranes conſtituting that, 


are loaded by the quantity, or ſome other 


from thence. 6 


way ſolicited, they contract, and ſo diſcharge 


what 1s there contain'd ; as we ſee in the re- 


turning Urine from the Bladder, which is not 


made there, but ſeparated by the Kidneys, 
and ſo from thence drills down the Ureters, 
and lodges in the Bladder, until diſcharged 

IV. We may likewiſe conſider that in the 
firſt of theſe, that are only caus'd by the Mo- 


tions of the Organical Parts, that the Medi- 
cines that occaſion ſuch are convey'd, or do 


paſs into the very Parts, where the Fibres, by 


| Whoſe Motions the Evacuations is perform'd, 


are ſituated: And that the Operations of ſuch 


do always fucceed, that is, that an Emetic, 
Cathartic or Sternutatory Medicines will be 
ſuch to all Perſons, and at all times, if admi- 

niſtred in quantity, and can be but lodg d 


upon the Parts; except in ſuch Caſes 


where the Organs are incapable of Motion, 


or inſenſible of Irritation: Or where 1 
ena, : 8 and 


| the effect of that. 


Evacuations. Vt 
and continu'd uſe hath render*d them habi- 
tual and agreeable, as we may obſerve in 
the uſe of Snuff. Whereas in the latter, 
where the Medicine exerts its Power in the 
Blood, and ſo only diſpoſes that to Separa- 
tion: And the ſucceeding Evacuation is but 
The Operations are much 
more uncertain, as may be experienc'd from 
Sweating, Urine and Salivation, which will 
not always ſo regularly follow the uſe of 
ſuch Medicines as are eſteem'd promoters of 
them. In theſe laſt Caſes, the Evacuation 
is but an effect of the Separation, which the 
Medicine is preſum'd to help or make; but 
in the firſt the Medicine occaſions the Eva- 
cuations, but does but by accident promote 
the Separation: As I ſhall prove more at 
large, when I treat ſeverally of them. 

V. I ſhall here only take notice, that al- 
though it is moſt certain in the Operation 


of Purging Medicines, that more is ſfome- 


times, evacuated, than can in reaſon be ſup- 
pos'd to be Separated, or contain'd in the 
Inteſtines, or in the Veſſels adjacent to them, 
and ſo, of conſequence, mutt be parted, or 
brought out of the Blood : Nay, although 
ſome parts of the Medicine do undoubtedly 
paſs into it; yet it doth not there ſeem to 
exert any Energy, Efficacy or Virtue, in dif- 
poling or helping to part or ſeparate thoſe. 


Juices that are diſcharg'd by that Operation: : 
Bur only by continually folliciting and irri- 


cating 


"Ro  Diuretics. 


tating the Fibres of the Bowels into violent M. 
Motion, the Blood-Veſſels that paſs in about MW qu; 
the Membranes of the Inteſtines and adja- ſtr; 
cent Parts, are ſqueez'd and variouſly affect- bu! 
ed, by which ſuch Parts as are beſt diſpos'd pal 
to inſinuate into the Cavities of the Mean- ſon 
dring Guts, are diſcharg'd. For were this pre 
otherwiſe, the Separations could not be of as 

ſo ſhort continuance, as never to out-live the len 
motiou of the Bowels, as I never yet could W tin 
obſerve they did. But of this more when I no 
treat of Opium. _ | | the 
VI. Diuretics, or Medicines cauſing and of 
encreaſing Urine, may be obſerv'd to be ve- pa 
ry uncertain in their Operations; for Urine pe: 
being a ſeparation from the Blood,  whatſo- An 
ever cauſes or encreaſes that, muſt ſome way thi 
ſo diſpoſe or alter the Blood it ſelf, that ſuch dy 
of its parts may be more plentifully ſecern d inc 
by the Kidnies, and from thence flow into | 

the Bladder. And the Blood being ſo very I 

different in ſeveral Bodies, it can be no won- tha 

der, ifthe ſame Remedy does not at all times as 
in all Bodies produce the ſame Effect; as it ma 

is moſt evident it doth not, that being often I M 

a powerful Diuretic in one, that in another Wa 
will diſcover no ſuch Vertue. For perhaps, tai 
modeſtly and truly ſpeaking, Art hath not ſta 
as yet prepar'd, nor Experience diſcover'd, th⸗ 
any one Medicine, that will at all times, and W. 
to all Perſons, prove it ſelf a true and real ſay 


Diuretic : By which I underſtand "mw a ra 


75 Diaphoretics. | 
Medicine, that will always cauſe ſuch a 


quantity of Urine, as will plainly demon- 
ſtrate it to be the genuine effect of it: Not 
but I own there are ſome things that uſually. 
paſs the Strainories of the Kidnies, and ſo 
ſome ways affect the Urine, as plainly to 


prove it by the Smell, or ſome other ways; 
as is moſt apparent in that common Eſcu- 


lent Plant Aſpa ragus, as likewiſe in Turpen- 

tine, Nutmegs, and ſeveral others. But 
notwithſtanding ſuch notoriouſly diſcloſe, by 
the alterations they occaſion in the Qualities 


of the Urine, that they ſome ways affect or 
paſs that way, yet it doth not always ap- 
pear by the quantity, that they increaſe it. 


And, as I conceive, it is a very different 
thing for a Medicine to pafs out of the Bo- 


dy ſuch a way ; and a Medicine to cauſe or 


Increaſe the diſcharge that way 


VII. As to what are call'd Diaphoretics, 


"es 


I muſt likewiſe ingeniouſly acknowledge, 


that J have never as yet been ſo fortunate, 
as to have found one (altho' I have try'd 


| many that have had the Authority of great 


Men to recommend them) that would al- 
ways, that is, regularly, conſtantly and cer- 
tainly produce a Sweat, without the aſſi- 
ſtance of external Warmth or Heat, and by 
that it may be effected without them. I 
would not be here miſunderſtood; I do not 
ſay this to condemn the uſe of Medicines, 


trank'd under that Character; nor that the 


12 Body 


Diaphoretics. 
Body being ſometimes diſpos'd for Sweats, 


they may not be occaſion'd, aſſiſted or en- 
creas'd by them. But what I intend is only 
this, that there is no one Medicine that will 


upon all Perſons, and at all times, unaſſiſted 
by outward Heat, certainly procure it. And 


I am now hinting at the Separations made 


and enlarg'd, by virtue of Medicines opera- 


ting in our Bloods, and their general uncer- 
tainty ; and not of this or that Medicament, 
being a Diuretic or Diaphoretic to this or 


that particular Perſon, for in ſuch, I own, 


we abound. This being only in the gene- 


ral premis'd of internal Evacuations, that are 
ſometimes preſcrib'd in theſe ſudden and 


dangerous Changes of the Blood, where the 


Morions are comparatively languid, and the 
natural Separations rather vitiated than leſ- 
ſen'd, and which are often accompany'd with 


| preternatural ones; which I have already ex- 
plain d. 


VIII. The next Conſideration | is, which 


or when, one or more of thefe may be with 
ſafety and advantage adminiſtred : To clear 


this, we muſt obſerve the only Indication 


that points out to us an Evacuation, to be 
made or perform'd by the immediate Motion 


of the Organical Parts, is, that there-is ſome 


actual ſeparation of hurtful or unneceſſary 
Parts, that are already lodg'd, to be thus 


evacuated; or that the Blood appears ſome 


way diſpos'd to ſeparate ſuch Parts , and 
| there 5 


— Reaſon for Evacuations. 
therefore may be by the Organs ſollicited 


for that purpoſe ; by reaſon ſuch their Mo- 
tions can only diſcharge what they alrea- 


dy contain, or what they can receive from 


the Blood and the adjoining Parts, during 


the Operation. Now if it appears by any 


_ diſcernable Separation, that any advantage 


accrues to the Diſeas'd by it; that is, the 
Diſorders abate, and the Symptoms leſſen; 
ſo that the peccant or offending Matter ſeems 
to paſs that way, it is plain, it ought ro be 
caſt out, that the Body may be freed from 
it; and in that very way it ſeems beſt diſ- 
pos'd to paſs, Bur on the contrary, if ſuch 
Separations as ghe Blood makes, are experi- 


enc'd to be hitful; or if no advantage is 


percetv'd to proceed from them, it ſeems to 


little purpoſe, by ſuch Evacuations, to con- 


tinue or increaſe them. For theſe kind of 
Evacuations not being. to be perform'd with- 
out a violence upon the Spirits, as being the 


Inſtruments in procuring all Organical Mo- 


tions; if therefore ſuch Evacuations are in 
themſelves hurtful, or indeed uſeleſs ( as diſ- 
charging what is of no advantage) they 
mult be farther ſo, if encreas'd or continu- 


ed; beſides the Miſchiefs that may ariſe in 


diſordering, and thus unnaturally haraſſing 
the Spirits in making. them. For the ad- 


vantage or diſadvantage of theſe Evacuati- 


ons in the preſent Caſe, muſt be according 
as the Blood is diſpos'd, or not diſpos'd to 


part with, divide or ſeparate from ſuch of- 
 fending , 


I ; 


by 
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kind of Feen 


Evacuations not always uſeful. 


fending or hurtful Parts that occaſion'd its 
that they may be by this means 
expell'd. For theſe Evacuations being per- 


diforder , 
form'd by the Motion of rhe Organs, and 


ſo, as it were, external to the Blood, can 


only diſcharge what the Blood hath already 
ſeparated, or what it will ſeparate during 
the Operation. And ſince the parting, ſe- 


parating or dividing, peccant, offending or 


hurtful Matter from the Blood, muſt be done 
by the Blood it ſelf, the Organical Parts be- 
ing only paſſive in Separation; ; It will be 


firſt proper to examine, whether ſuch Me- 


dicines as procure Evacuations directly from 
the Blood it ſelf, can — any thing 
to that Work, before we treat of the Eva: 
cuations effected by Organical Motion. 
IX It is moſt evident in ſome Diſeaſes, 
that notwithſtanding the Blood continues to 


make plentiful diſcharges by the ſecretory 
Veſſels, yet the Diſeas'd receives no advan- 


tages by them : It is likewiſe as certain, that 


Evacuations procur'd by er, ard 
ſometimes with no ſucceſs. | = 
From both which Obſervations may be 


inferr'd, that unleſs the Blood is diſpos'd to 
part with, or ſeparate from what is hurtful, 
it is not to be forc'd to it by ſuch Evacua- 


: tions. 


But becauſe there are but two ſorts of 
Evacuations that are in ordinary uſe in theſe 


Meer: 


that are to hn effected by 


Exacuutions not always uſeful. 
Medicines exerting their Powers in the 


ſuch Subſtances as being receiv'd into our 
Bodies, and find their way out by the Urine 


Veſſels, are not to be eſteem'd Diaretics ; 
| becauſe, if their paſſing that way was a rea- 
| ſon to entitle them to that Appellation, then 
| all Liquids muſt claim it; but more eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are of thin and watry Parts, be- 


cauſe our Urine is, in great meaſure, in 
ſome proportion to the Liquors we take: 
But if ſuch things only are to be accounted 


Diuretics, that really increaſe the quantity 


of Urine, by a ſpecific Power they have to 


cauſe the ſerous parts of the Blood to run 


that way; then, I ſay, I am apprehenſive 


we have few or no Diuretics. 
This, indeed, is obſervable ; That all thin 


and penetrating Liquors (ſuch as are per- 


fectly defecated and refin'd from groſs and 
tenacious Parts) generally ſpeaking, paſs 
33 Urine, and more eſpecially when 


rank upon an empty Stomach; for then, 
making but a fhort ſtay there, and not be- 


ing entangled with groſſer Juices, they nim- 
bly glide thro' our Veins, and run away by 


Urine. „ 
Nature hath wiſely plac'd two Drains, 


for the watry Parts of ſuch Liquors we dai- 
ly take, to paſs away from the Blood, viz. 


© 4 the 
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Blood; therefore at preſent I ſhall only treat 


of them, 3 „ 
It hath been already obſerv'd, that all 
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almoſt come to diſuſe; by 


Sweats. x 


the Kidnies, and Pores of the Skin; and 
theſe are ſo placd, that one may ſup- 
ply the defect of the other: For whenſoever 
the cutaneous Paſſages, by the coldneſs of 


the Air are ſo conſtipated, that the Blood 


cannot emit the watry Parts in vaporous 


ſteams, the Kidnies ſupply that deſect, in per- 
mitting larger quantities to filtrate that way: 
And, on the contrary, in the warmer Sea- 


ſons, when the Serum plentifully evaporates, 
thro' the outward Pores, a ſmaller quantity 


drills thro? the Renes: Thus Sweat and Urine 
ſeem the Reverſe to each other; when Men 


ſweat molt they piſs leaſt, and, on the con- 
trary, when they piſs moſt they ſweat leaſt, 

And it ſeems to be founded upon this 
Reaſon, That Diuretics in theſe Fevers, are 
reaſon Cuſtom, 
or Weakneſs, confining the Diſeas'd for the 


moſt part to their Beds, the quantity of 


Urine by that means ſeems to leſſen; and 
ſo Diuretics loſing their eſteem, come to be 
more rarely adminiſtred; whilſt Diaphore- 


tics, for the ſame reaſon, flouriſh in eſteem, 


and increaſe in uſe: Wherefore pretermit- 


ring the former, I ſhall more particularly 


inquire into the uſe of the latter. 

X. But becauſe there are ſuch a multitude 
of Medicines that are eſteem'd Diaphoretick; 
ſome of which are ſo extremely different in 


their Properties, that if they all really de- 


ſerve that Appellation, it is plain, they muſt 


effect 


warm the extreme Parts. 
_ ariſes from Paſſion, Fright, Surprize, or diſ- 


Sweats. 


eſſect the ſame Evacuation by very different 
Operations: Wherefore, that this may be the 
better comprehended, it may be neceſſary, 
before I deſcend to enquire into the Effects 
and Operations of Medicaments cauſing 
Sweat, to make ſome enquiry into the na- 
ture of Sweating it ſelf; which, I think, if 
diligently and heedfully 'obſerv'd, may de- 
ſervedly be „ under three ſeveral 


ſorts or kinds. 


The firſt to be obſerv'd, is a cold, clam- 
my colliquative Sweat, ſuch as accompanies 
ſometimes Faintings, Swoonings, Sinkings, 
Fits, in which the Spirits falling back toward 
the Brain, abandon the outward Regions of 
the Body 3 by which means the cutaneous 
Fibres relaxing, the Pores become more open 
to yield a Paſſage to the Serum of the Blood; 
and the Blood being but languidly impelPd 
by the faint Vibrations of the Heart, the ſe- 
rous Parts more readily recede; and having 
ftrain'd thro” the Skin, ſoon appear cold; in 
that the Blopd moving but ſlowly, cannot 
This, when it 


order of Spirits that way, is a thing. flight, 


and not dangerous : but if deriv'd from a 


deeper root, and is the effect of ſome inter- 
nal change in the Blood, by which the Spi- 
rits become diſorder'd (as being vitiated in 


their very natures) it is often found to be a 
; fatal fore· runner of approaching death. 


The 
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The ſecond ſort is a warm Sweat, which 


uſually affects the upper Parts, as Head and 
Breaſt, not often extending downwards to 


the Legs and Feet; and this is uſually on- 


I/ Symptomatical, little advantage being 
gain'd by it to the Diſeas'd. | 
The third is a gentle, warm and univer- 
ſal one; during which, and by which the 


Diſeas'd is relievd, ſo that the Morbifick 
Matter ſeems ſeparating, and is evaporated 
JJC | 
By which it is manifeſt, that Sweats are 
extremely different, not only in their ap- 
pearance, but in their very Natures and Ef- 


feects: The two firſt of theſe being merely 
-  Symptomatical, the laſt only Critical: To 
encourage the former can be to little pur- 


poſe; to check or hinder the latter, unſafe 
and dangerous, „ 
Xl. This further is to be obſerv'd in theſe 


three general ſorts of Sweats, that ariſe oſt- 
en without any aſſiſtance from Art: That 


the firſt of them may be experienc'd in any 

ſtate of the Body, without any nap 
"Its, whe- 

ther up or in Bed, whether encompaſs'd with 


IIlneſs, in ſuch Perſons that have 


Heat, or not; io that altha' that Juice that 


paſſes by Swear, is molt undoubtedly deriy'd 
from the Blood, yet the Blood ſeems here 
but ſecondarily affected. The Spirits, the 
Inſtruments of Organical Motion, being firſt - 
diſorder'd, as evidently appears by the pre- 
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5 Sweats, &c. 

ceding and attending Symptoms. The two 
laſt ſeem to proceed from the natural Moti- 
on of the Blood it ſelf, for being diſpos'd for 
Separation, the Body being quiet and en- 
compaſs'd with warmth it flows that way; 


for the Spirits are oftentimes in theſe Sweats, 
perceiv'd under no Confuſion. 4 

XII. And as unforc'd Sweats are obſerv'd 
to proceed from two ſo differing Cauſes, ſo 
may ſuch as are forc'd by the power of Me- 
dicine. Thus Opium, that evidently hath a 


Power of quieting and compoſing the Spirits, 
will frequently produce it. To comprehend 
the reaſon of which is not difficult, if we 
but conſider the circulatory motion of the 
Blood depend upon the motion of the orga- 


nical Parts, and that being made and conti- 


nued by the influx of Spirits, will of courſe 
be alter'd or diſorder'd as the Spirits are ef- 
fected: As is molt notorious in Hyſterical 
and other Fits, where the Pulſe will be often 
obſerv'd to be as much alter'd as any other 


| Organical Motions. The Spirits then being 


compoſed by the virtue of Opiates, and by 


that means, the circulatory Motion; and the 


Body lying in Bed quiet, unmov*d and warm, 
it can be no wonder if the Separations flow 


plentifully through the Pores of the Skin. 


But of Opium and its Uſes more hergafter. | 
Whereas there are other Sweats that are 
procur'd by ſuch Medicines, ' as manifeſtly 
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Sweats, Rc. 


are uſually term'd Dia phoretics, (and ſome. 


times when adminiſtred where there is ſup. 
poſed Malignity, Alexipharmics;) for theſe 


Medicines are obſerv'd rather to intend than 


abate the circular Motion of the Blood, and 
rather to encreaſe then leſſen its Heat: And 


for this reaſon, when adminiſtred to Perſons 


continu'd in Bed, where their Bodies are 
encircled with Warmth, it can be no won— 
der if ſometimes ſome of the: thinner and 


ſerous parts of the Blood will be forc'd to 


ſteem and evaporate by the Pores of the Skin, 


But in theſe forc'd Sweats, unleſs the Blood 


is before hand diſpos'd, or prepar'd to part 


with, and divide from, what is peccant there, 
ſeems only to be waſted by ſuch, nothing 
but the ordinary Serum, as the Succeſs proves, 
there being no Benefit or Advantage per- 


_ ceived by them, but ſometimes intollerable 
 Miſchiefs. It is true the firſt of theſe, viz. 


buy Opiates, as it is in ſuch Caſes uſeleſs, ſo 


it is harmleſs, unleſs where the ſtate of the 
Spirits is ſuch, that they will not ſafely ad- 
mit of thus quieting; but the latter by an 


' untimely uſe, may even in the Blood it ſelf, 


produce very unlucky Conſequences, for be- 


ing ſo much intended in its Motions by them, 


that ſome of the Serous parts are forc'd to 


paſs the Pores; it will be a wonder if others 


do not ſsð far preſs upon the Brain, as ſome- 
ways to diſorder or affect that, whereby 


ſeveral unhappy Symptoms may be created, 
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2s what wecall Phrenſies, Deliriams, and ſuch 


like, Beſides, the Blood thus vehemently 


| mov'd, its parts are ſo embarraſſed, that all 


Separations become diſordered, as is moſt 
evident in the viſible ones. And herein may 


plainly be diſcern'd the difference in Sweats 


procur'd by what are term'd properly Dia- 
phoretics, or ſometime Alexipharmacs, from 


| thoſe made or encreaſed by Opiates. In the 


firſt the heat of the Blood is encreas'd, the 


Pulſe intended, and the other ordinary Sepa- 


rations are for the molt part lefſen'd : In the 
latter the Pulſe is rather depreſſed, the Heat 
not augmented, and the Separations rarely 


diminiſh'd 3 or however, if the Separat ions, 


during the Evacuation appear alter d, upon 
the ceaſing of that they uſually recover their 


former ſtate; whereas in the former the Diſ- 


order once made, is not fo readily quieted. 


| XIII. There is another Evacuation in theſe 
ſudden Diſeaſes of the Blood that is become 


of marvellous uſe, and that is perform'd by 


the Application of Bliſters, which although . 
not perform'd by Medicines internally taken; 


yet becauſe it is come into a general Uſe, it 


may not be improper to enquire what State 

of Blood it is, that ſeems to require a dif- 
charge to be made by Bliſters. But that we 
may the better judge of the Benefits to be 


obtain'd by this Evacuation, it may firſt be 
convenient to enquire into the manner of 
their Operation. It is moſt certain the im- 
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mediate Effect perceiv'd from a Bliſter, is the 


% 


diſcharging ſome brackiſh ſalt Water; the 


manner of performing this is eaſily conceiv'd: 


For an Epiſpaſtic conſiſting of acrid, pun- 


gent and fiery Particles, being applied to the 
Body, and warm'd by that, ſuch Particles 


ſoon penetrate and pervade the contiguous 
Parts, and do by that means form and make 
inſenſible Paſſages, for the thin and brackiſh 


Serum of the Blood to infinuate through and 


paſs; but the Cuticula being of too cloſe a 


Texture to give it any farther paſſage, it 


this part of it, a Bliſter muſt be a proper 
Application. This being ſo in Fevers, where 
the parts of the Blood are too violently agi 
tated, its Circulation too rapid, ſo that its 


there ſtops, and freſh Serum continually flow- 


ing through the ſame Paſſages, it there forms 
a ſmall Lake of Water. 


— 


It is certain in this Operation, that the 
Epiſpaſtic being fix'd upon a Part (by the 
Pain it there gives) does injure, alter and di- 
ſturb that Part, by which it becomes ſuſcep- 
tible of receiving ſome briny Water from the 


Blood, which by that means is diſcharg'd 


the Body. Whenſoever therefore, the Blood 
is in ſuch a State, as requires the diſcharge of 


conſtituent Parts are ſo mingled and confoun- 


ded, that the ordinary Separations are leſ- 


ſen d; is ſeems to little purpoſe to Bliſter, 


ſince the excoriated Parts can only receive 
and let paſs what the Blood will ſupply; af 
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that will not as yet ſeparate or divide from 


what cauſes the Diſorder; ſo that the whole 


is as yet Faulty, and therefore to no purpoſe 
to Evacuate a part; for by ſo doing, we may 


enrage but never appeaſe the Diſorder. On 
the contrary, in Fevers where the Motions 


are not much intended, nor the Separations 
comparatively lefſen'd, but rather vitiated 


and altered; and yet by ſuch the ſtate of the 


Blood is not bettered, why ſhould we Bliſter, 
fince it is evident the Blood now ſeparates, 
and that it wants not Veſſels and Paſſages, 
whereby to exterminate the morbifick Mat- 
ter? At leaſt it would throw it off by ſome 


unnatural Separations, could it but once part, 


ſeparate or divide from it. It is true by 


thus tearing of the Skin, we form new Chan- 


nels, whereby Juices from the Blood may 


paſs; but by ſuch we do not help or aſſiſt it 
in its Separation, by which it can only extri- 
cate and diſentangle it ſelf from the morbifick 

or offending Matter, that gave beginning or 
continuance to this Diſorder. And if the 


Separations by Sweat or Urine, are either 
encreas?d, or but in due proportion; to Bli- 


ſter is only to give Torment and create Suf- 


ferings without any reaſonable proſpect of 
Relief; by reaſon, the proper Paſſages diſ- 
charge enough of the Serum, and if the mor- 
bifick Matter would paſs with that, it is evi- 
dent it would then ſpend it ſelf by thoſe 


ways; and if it will not, to what purpoſe do 


we apply them, ſince they diſcharge that? 


Beſides, if the Blood can free it ſelf of the 
offending Matter by its natural and ordi. 
nary Separations, why then ſhould Art in- 
terpoſe in it? And if it cannot, ſuch Ap- 
plications being external to the Blood can- 


not force it: Since that muſt. be done inter- 


nally by the parts of the Blood themſelves, 
For our making new paſſages for the Blood 
promiſcuouſly ro diſcharge Parts by, will 
not quiet or remedy theſe Diſorders; be- 
cauſe ſuch cannot in the leaſt aſſiſt the Blood 


in the ſeparating and expelling the offending 


Matter: And when that ſeparates, then 
comes in the true uſe of Evacuations; that 
ſuch Separations may not return, or be 


| lodg'd to continue or occaſion Miſchiefs. I 


write not this ro condemn the abſolute, 


but only the fo promiſcuous uſe of Bliſter- 


ing in Fevers, for it is evident there may 


be ſome Circumſtances in ſuch Diſeaſes, that 


plainly indicate their uſe: As particularly 
in Coma's, for whether by them that incon- 
gruous Matter, that affects the Brain is 


Evacuated, or whether it only diverts what 
would ſupply it; neither of which ſeem 
reconcila ble to Anatomical Diſcoveries: Or 


whether they only exuſcitate and awaken 


the oppreſſed Spirits, by that ſmarting 


Pain that may be felt in the drawing or 

dreſſing them, which I am enclin'd to think, 

becauſe thoſe heavy Symptoms uſually - 
Ls x Wm! 


remedy'd by them. 
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niſh upon the ſmarting Pain, felt in the ta- 


king off the Skin; or which way ſoever it 
be, it is certain, ſuch Sy mptoms are often 
| As to their ordinary 
uſe, they may leſſen the quantity of the Se. 


rum, when too redundant, they may divert 


unuſual Separations or Defluxions upon a 


particular part; they may remove a Pain 


when permanent or fix'd, or they may, in 


the general, open a paſſage for Separations, 


that will not readily paſs another way: 

XIV. Having thus ſummarily inquir'd in- 
to the Evacuations that are but the Effects 
of Separation, that are in common uſe in 
Fevers, and reſerv'd ſuch that are made by 
the means of the Organical Parts, to the next 


Chapter, as Purging and Vomiting. And 
| having ſhew'd their inſufficiency to contri- 


bute any thing to the Cure of Diſeaſes ſeat- 
ed in the Blood; until ſuch time as the Blood 


it ſelf ſeparates and expels ſuch peccant Parts, 


as occaſion'd ſuch Diſeaſes: Which peccant 
Matter, when ſeparated, may then, by Eva- 
cuations, be diſcharg'd the Body. I ſhall 
now curſorily obſerve, in what Caſes, and in 

what Circumſtances Evecuations ought to 
be adminiſtred. But in order to this, I muſt 
beg leave to remind my Reader of what I 
have already proy'd, That all Evacuations, 
except Bleedings, diſcharge ſome one or more 
particular. and ſeparate Juice; and that all 
ſuch Juices are only Separations from the 


Blood, 
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Blood, and that when the Blood is diſorder. 
ed, theſe become ſo. That as it is theſe 
that are to be evacuated, ſo it is from theſe 
that we are to be directed as to the neceſſity 
or conveniency, as likewiſe in the choice of 
the fort or kind of Evacuations; altho', as 
to the expediency and ſafety of them in par- 
ticular Caſes, we ought to conſult the Or- 
der, Strength and Temper of Spirits to be 
learnt by virtue of the Vital Motions, as 
Pulſe, Breathings, &c. We may likewiſe 
conſider, that the only Motive that can rea- 
ſonably induce us to Evacuation, muſt be 
that there is ſome unneceſſary or miſchievous 
Matter to be diſcharg'd : And the only diſ. 
covery or perception of ſuch muſt be, that 
it appears to be already ſeparated, or actu- 
ally ſeparating. Theſe things rightly conſi- 
der'd, will give us great light, what kind of 
1 Evacuations will be uſeful; for if the Sepa- 
1 ration is made by the means of ſuch Veſſels, 
Parts or Paſſages, whoſe Juices are to be 
E _ diſcharg'd by the Motions of the Bowels or 
= - Stomach, it is clear it indicates Purging or 

E. Vomiting ; but if not, other Evacuations, 
| according to the ways it ſeems to tend. But 
by reaſon it may be ſometimes dangerous to 
Pufge or Vomit, becauſe ſuch Operations 

being perform'd by the Motions of the Or- 
ganical Parts; the Spirits, as the Inſtruments 
of ſuch Motion, may be by ſuch means put 
into diſorders, which may be unſafe - 
| 1 | an- 


1 


O Ghſters. 1 
Jer. dangerous; and the Blood may be too much 
heſe affected by them. And yet notwithſtanding 
the Bowels containing the groſs Parts of 
what we eat and drink, and Juices that are 
ſeparated from the Blood continually dril- 
ling into them; which therefore by too long 
a continuance there, may be again abſorp'd 
or receiv'd in the Blood, or ſome way by 
their Steams and Emanations affect it, fo as 
| to increaſe or continue the diſorder 3 where- 
fore to remove theſe Inconveniencies, and 
yet to avoid the miſchiefs that may proceed 
by the former mention'd Evacuations; Art 
hath found out, and Men uſually ſubſtitute 
another kind of Evacuation, whereby, theſe 
Parts are gently ſolicited to empty what is 
contain'd in them, without that great dan- 
ger, of being irritated into thoſe vialent diſ- 
orders, that ſometimes enſue upon the for- 
mer: And this is by Glyſters, which gent 
ly move the Bowels, without creating ſuch 
miſchiefs as are ſometimes produc'd by Pur- 
ing ä „ 
' XV. From what bath been ſaid, I thin 
it may concluded, that it ought not to be 
the Conſideration of the Beginning, State 
or Declination of a Diſeaſe in the Blood that 
ſhould regulate us in our Evacuations; but 
ſolely the Separations : And if ſome Evacua» 
tions have been uſually experienc'd of great> 
elt advantage, and moſt fafety, in the begin- 
ning of theſe Diſeaſes; it hath proceeded 
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Evacuation why, &c. 
from the reaſons already urg'd, viz. That 


the Separations have not then been hindred; 


and not as to the ſtate or time of the Diſ- 


_ eaſe: And if others have been moſt effectual 


1n the declination it ſeems to have been in 
that the Blood begins to ſeparate the Mor- 
bific Matter by thoſe ways. For every ſtate 
of an Acute Diſeaſe may be conſider'd, as 


whether the Blood is then ſeparating or not; 


and accordingly, in the general, to exhibit 
Evacuations, or to omit them: It is true, 
it doth not always follow, that the Blood is 
better'd by ſuch Separations ; the Diſorders 


not ceaſing, nor the Symptoms vaniſhing by 


them. Wherefore, to increaſe them ſeems to 


little purpoſe, and yet to ſuppreſs them 


may be dangerous; for ſuch ſymptomatical 


Excretions, proceeding from ſome Fault or 


Change in the Blood, which, notwithſtand- 


ing, is not better'd by them; to hinder ſuch 


is only forcibly to detain what the Blood will 
not keep; and to increaſe them, is only to 


_ weaken Nature. But before I proceed any 
- farther in this Enquiry, I ſhall beg leave to 


declare, That altho' I have us'd thoſe gene- 


ral and poſitive Terms of Peccant, Morbi- 
fick, Hurtful or offending Matter, to be ſe- 
parated, or expell'd, before the Blood can 


recover from its Diſorders, That I do not 
thereby intend to prove, that all ſuch muſt 
neceſſarily proceed from the admiſſion or 


mixture with it, of ſome ſuch, antecedent!y 
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appearance to have acquir'd a new one, that 
Cauſe, making or procuring it. For by what 


tions originally proceed, is not at all mate- 


without any ſenſible loſs of Quantity, as I 


ting, dividing or expelling peccant, morbi- 


Matter from the other component Parts of 
the Blood 55 which to Us, Who are exclu- 
| ded from the knowledge of it, is all one; 


_- 


Separation purely natural. 
exiſting. For I have only expreſs'd it ſo as 
being moſt agreeable to the Mind of Man 
to conceive ſome outward and real Agent 
operating in the producing all Viciſſitudes 
and Changes in particular Subſtances. And 
likewiſe becauſe I was unwilling to depart 
from that form of Speech that ſeems to me 
to have been moſt in uſe upon ſuch occaſi- 
ons. Bur I do not thereby pretend to de- 
termin, whether the ordinary and natural 
ſtate of the Blood may not alter; fo as to 


is, a Diſeaſe without any common external 
means ſoever theſe Separations and Evacua- 


rial to my preſent purpoſe, ſince they may 
either way be of advantage of not. And 
ſince it is evident, by a thouſand Inſtances, 
that the Properties, Qualities or Powers of 
particular Bodies, may be alrer'd or chang'd 


ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more particular- 
ly hereafter, w 
XVI. But to return, the parting, ſepara- 


fick, offenſive, or, if you pleaſe, malignant 
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the ſo diſpoſing, altering or ordering the 
Parts of the Blood, that it may be better'd 
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by its Separations, is a Work purely Natu- 


ral, as plainly appears, both from the Na- 


ture of it, and from Fact. Firſt, from the 


very Nature of the thing; for it being in- 
ternal, that is, amongſt the very conſtituent 


Parts of the Blood it ſelf; and they having, 


as I have already prov'd, a conſtant inte- 
ſtine Motion, it is plain, it muſt be by vir- 


tue of that, they alter or change Poſitions, 
Orders or Situation among themſelves ; and 


this diſagreeable Matter to be ſeparated 


from the other Parts, being mingl'd and diſ. 
pers d thro? the whole Maſs, can never be 


difſever'd or parted from the others, but as 
it is expell'd by ſome Motion of the others. 
And this Motion being by the ſmall Parts 
ſeparately conſider'd, which, by reaſon of 
their minuteneſs, are not to be guided or 
govern'd by us, and therefore mult proceed 
according to their own Laws. It is true, 
we may, by ſome external violence, or by 


the adding incongruous Parts to them, in- 
. creaſe this their Motion, and ſo perplex and 


hinder them in their regular and orderly 
workings; but yet we cannot fo far deter- 
mine them in their Effects, that is, their 


Separations, as to force them to divide from 
or expel what we pleaſe, By matter of fact 
tit appears too evident, that neither Rea- 
ſon, Experience, Art, Chance or Skill, hath 

as yet difcoverd any one Medicine that will 
regularly and certainly divide, part, ſepa- 


rate 
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rate or expel from amongſt the Parts of the 
Blood, thoſe fatal, poiſonous or offending 
Particles in Diſeaſes that are call'd Malig- 
nant, Peſtilential or Epidemical, as is moſt 
notoriouſly evident by the frequent Morta- 
lities in ſuch; I have only inſtancd in ſuch, 
altho' the often inſucceſſes in moſt Acute 
Diſeaſes, comprehended under other deno- 
minations, clearly prove it univerſally true. 
For notwithſtanding we are able by internal 
Medicaments, aſſiſted with external Warmth, 
effectually to procure a Sweat; and ſo by 
other means, other Evacuations; yet it doth 
not appear by the advantages receiv'd by 
| them, that they do always exterminate pec- 
cant, morbifick or offending Matter. And 
ſince then Evacuations will not always per- 
form this, I ſhall now examin_ what other 
Weapons we have to defend our ſelves againſt 
theſe unhappy Enemies. EST I 
XVII. Which that I may perform the 
more intelligibly, 'twill be convenient briefly 
to repeat what I have already prov'd, wvzz. 
That we are uncapable of any certain know- _ 
ledge of remote Cauſes, or their manner of _ 
operating in the forming or producing Diſea- 
ſes in the Blood; and that ſuch being pro- 
duc'd, all the little knowledge we can have 
of them, is obtain d by our Obſervations 
upon its Motions and its Separations, ſome- 


7 


11 what aſſiſted by the uncertain information 
a= of the Diſeas d. And if therefore it is by 
LC „„ 


„ 1 


{ 


07 a not, . 


theſe alone, we know theſe Diſcaſes, it muſt 
be only by theſe we can be guided in our 
methods of remedying them. When there- 
fore the Indications are ſuch, as do not 
require or permit of Evacuations, and yet 


an imminent danger is threatned by the 


Symptoms; it behoves us to have recourſe 
to ſuch other methods, as have been found 
by Experience, to have been of ſome uſe 
in altering the ſtate of the Blood, without 
evacuating any diſcernable quantity of it. 
And of ſuch ſo reputed, we abound, not 
only in a great number of Simples, but al- 
ſo in a great variety of Compounds; many 
of which have been recommended by great 
Authorities, as Medicines enrich'd with fo 
excellent Vertues, as to be able to reprieve 
an expiring, and recal a dying Man. That 
they have their good uſes is without any 
peradventure, and perhaps had Men been 


more wary in obſerving their regular Ef- 
fects, and more ſparing in commending their 


Vertues, we might have receiv'd greater 
| Advantages by them. 

But this the beſt and moſt uſeful part of 
Phy ſick, hath as yet lain in a manner neg- 
lected: The greateſt Care and Application 
of Men that have. employ'd their Hours in 


Medicines, have been taken up in admiring 


the Succeſſes that have ſometimes enſu'd 
upon their Preſcriptions, without much re- 
gurcing their Operations, by which a mul- 
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For the Parts of the Blood being under a 
perpetual Fluxion, the Maſs naturally un- 


dergoes a variety of Changes ; by which. 
means, as it ſometimes declines from a na- 
tural and healthful, ſo at other times it re- 
covers from an unnatural and unhealthful 


State. And Men not having ſtrictly atten- 
ded to what the Medicine does, have not 
been able to diſtinguiſh, what hath been ef- 


ſected by the Medicine, from what Nature 
This ſeems to be the reaſon, 


her ſelf does. 
why no one Medicine hath, as yet, ever 
long continu'd in a flouriſhing Reputation: 
For notwithſtanding ſeveral have been won- 


derfully applauded, us'd and admir'd for a a 
time, yet all ſuch have inſenſibly dropt in their 


Eſteem, and at laſt been loſt in their Fame. 
And if Men will perſiſt in the ſame methods 


of judging of the Vertues and Efficacies of 


Medicines, they muſt for ever groan under 


the ſame uncertainty in their uſe: Becauſe, 


what Men call the ſame Diſeaſe (and it is 
the Opinion of being the ſame, that entices 


Men to the uſe of the ſame Medicine) has 
always been obſerv'd to have very differing 


Events ; and that-whether they apply them- 


ſelves to Phyſick or not: And therefore, if 


Men will only applaud or commend, re- 


| proach or condemn the Medicine, from the 


Event of the Diſeaſe; it can be no wonder 
if the ſame Medicines, in the ſame Diſeaſes, 
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titude of Uncertainties have been producd: 
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have been by great Men very diverſly re- 
preſented : There having been no one Di- 


'  ſeaſe ſo univerſally fatal, but ſome have eſ. 


cap'd; nor none ſo merciful, but ſome have 
_ dy'd. Whereas, if Men would but more 

warily obſerve, what variations ariſe by their 
uſes in the motions of the Blood, what 
Changes ſucceed in the Separations, what 
Alterations are perceived by the Diſeas'd, 
they might not have ſo often deceiv'd them- 
ſelves, and diſappointed others; as it is evi- 
dent they have done, by thus only attend- 
ing the ſucceſs. 
tions to our Bodies, can only be good or 
bad, as they are ſo to that, which muſt be 
as apply'd: And ſince there can be no rule 
for that, but what is collected or inferr'd 
from what appears; and nothing can appear 
but by the ways I have recited, it is plain, 
it muſt be by them we are to be govern'd, 
if we act like rational and intelligent Be- 


ings, and not at random, by putting all things 


to uncertain Chance. It is true, an exact- 
er Judgment ſeems to be requir'd, in ma- 
k. ng our Obſervations for the diſcovery of 
the certain Operations of Remedies (that 
they ouly alter our Juices) than of ſuch as 
make Evacuation; becauſe, in the latter, 
the effect of their Operations become im- 

mediately viſible to us: Whereas the for- 
mer exerting their Powers only in altering 
the Blood; which being contain'd in — 

5 5 5 „ 7 | cloſe 


For Medicines being rela- 


 Symptomatical Separations. 
cloſe Conduits of the Veins and Arteries, or 
perhaps in the dark and innermoſt Caverns 


/ 


is not ſo eaſie to diſcover what really they 


by their uſe, in ſuch things as fall under 
our cognizance , we need not be ſo decei- 
vel,” ©. | | 


Fevers, Symptomatical Separations and Eva- 
cuations are ſometimes ſo far enlarg'd, that 
the natural Strength is thereby impair'd, 
the Spirits languiſh, the Fleſh waſts, and 


rule the Diſeas'd Perſon ſeems endanger'd by 
rd chem: Wherefore they are, in ſuch Caſes 


pear to be leſſen'd, hindred, or ſomewhat ſtopt; 
ain, altho? we cannot be aſſur'd, that the ill ſtate 
n'd, Hof Blood, from whence theſe proceed, will 


Be- be by that alter'd or mended, becauſe, by 


ings WW doing that we ſtem an immediate danger. 


act. But to do this „ we mult conſider, whe- 


ma. i ther theſe Diſcharges are effected by any 


y of diſorderly motion of the Organical Parts, 


that Was may happen in Looſneſſes or Vomitings; 


has Wor whether they proceed from the ill dyſ- 


ter, ¶ craſy of the Blood: If from the firſt, the 


Im WW rage of the Organ being quieted, or its In- 
for- ſtruments ſtrengthned, the Evacuation cea- 
ring WW fes: If the laſt, the Blood muſt be mend- 
the Wed. It may likewiſe be obſerv'd in _ 

5 . | | kinds 


and Receſſes of the whole Body, where no 
Eye can pierce, nor no Hand can enter, it 


perform: However, if we diligently but 
obſerve, the Alterations that regularly ariſe 


XVIII. It is certain, in Diſeaſes we call 
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Symptomatical Separations. 


Finds of Fevers, the ſtate of the Blood ſome. 


times ſhifts and changes; the Motions that 


Were quick but not ſtrong, and the Separa- 


tions that were alter'd but not leſſen'd, be- 
come gradually to acquire a contrary State; 


yet not to ſuch a degree as to indicate Ve- 
neſection, and yet the Diſeaſe continues, 


Here therefore we ought ro have recourſeto 
ſuch things as will retard the Motion, and 


ſo again diſpoſe it to ſeparate. But to do 
this, perhaps Art hath. not as yet diſcoverd 
anything more effectual than Barley-water, or 


ſome other ſimple diſtil'd Water, pleafant- 
ly acuated with the Juice of Limons, Oran- 
ges, Citrons, or ſuch things. For altho' 1 


dare not affirm, that theſe will directly re- 
tard its Motions, or extinguiſh its Heat, by 


aſſiſting its Separations; yet this I can aver, 
they will not increaſe them, and beſides, 
they are to moſt grateful. And if ſuch are 
not kept up, and continu'd by an acceſſion 
of freſh Matter, they will in no long time 


determine, by coming toa Separation, which 
if care is but taken to govern rightly, will, 


for the moſt part, terminate in the ſafety of 


the Perſon. But if ſuch ſeem to continue 


too long, the Blood may then be ſomewhat 


diſpos d to Separation, by a gentle Bleeding, 


but this will be moſt effectual and ſafe, if it 


be gently ſpew'd out without Bandage; for 
then we may unlooſen the Parts of the 


Blood, and give leiſure to Separation, and 
ee 


but that it may acquire that quality after it 


- Symptomatical Separations. 
make no diſorders upon the Spirits of an al- 
mait diſprited Man. 
XIX. But in that ſtate of Blood where 
the Motion is rather quick than ſtrong, and 
the Separations rather increas'd (and yet by 
ſuch the Diſeaſe is not better'd) comes in, 
as I have experienc'd, the true uſe of Pearl, 
Coral, and all that Tribe, , given in ſuch 
Quantities, and in ſuch Vehicles, as may be 
beſt ſuited to the Caſe: For to hinder or 
leſſen Separations, appears to me to be their 


proper and certain Effects; if ſuch proceed 


immediately from the Blood it ſelf; for theſe 


' Medicines ſeem to me to operate in theſe kind 


of ſudden changes of Blood,much as Steel does 
in ſlow ones; both ſeeming to invigorate 
the Blood; altho? Steel does it much more 
violently, as I ſhall remark when I treat of 
it. For notwithſtanding theſe Powders 
have been ſometimes eſteem'd Diaphoretics, 
and ſometimes only Sweetners of the Blood; 
yet I do declare, I never yet cou'd obſerve 


any certain or regular effect of them, but 


that they did ſome ways invigorate its Mo- 
tions, and hinder its Symptomatical Excre- 
tions; for as to their correcting Acidities, 


it doth not appear, that there is formally 
exiſtent any ſuch Quality there; for altho? 
it is moſt certain it is ſometimes perceiv'd 


in the Stomach, or by the Parts appertain- 
ing to the Taſte; yet that doth not prove 


18 


: Of Alexipharmacks. 
is ſeparated from the Blood, as I ſhall ſhew 

WM hereafter. 5 5 
3 | XX. There is another State of Blood to 
=- be ſometimes obſerv'd in theſe Diſeaſes, 
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wherein the Craſis ſeems to be ſo very looſe, 


that ſome of its Parts break and ſtagnate in 
their very Paſſages; the groſſer Parts, its pro- 
ba ble, coagulating, falling and ſtopping in the | 


larger Veſſels, whilſt the thinner keep mov- 


ing; and the conſiſtent Parts being relax, 


ſuch inſinuate into them, and ſo gradually 


alter and change their Texture, which if 
near the Surface, is diſcover'd by Spots, Di- 
ſcolorations, and ſuch like; but in other 


Parts, where the Pores are more open, or 
the Capiliaries lie fit for it, it ſpews out in 
Bleedings, as in the Noſe, Mouth, Gums, 


Inteſtines, and ſuch like; whereas being 
hindred in the ſurface, by the cloſeneſs of 


the Skin, it forms Spots, and ſuch like. For 


in ordinary Caſes, I ſpeak not of Peſtilen. 
tial ones, having never had any Experience 


in them, it is very rare to ſee theſe purple 


or blue Spots, but they are attended with 


\ theſe Bleedings; and in theſe the Pulſe is 


uſually quick and weak. However, in 


' theſe or any other Symptoms, if the Blood 
plainly ſhews us, that its Parts are too apt to 


break, divide and diſſociate, comes in the uſe 
of ſuch Medicines,that have been comprisd 


under the Name of Alexipharmicks; which 
may be diſt inguiſh'd into two ſorts or kinds, 
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The one of which conſiſts in ſuch things 9 


as have likewiſe been call'd Aſtringents; 
which ſeem, in truth, to be only a ſort of 


Cement, to tie the Parts of the Blood to- 


gether, that they may not thus break and 


fall into Parts, and fo run differing ways: 


For theſe do not ſeem to keep the Union 


among the Parts of the Blood, by intending 
or quickning the Circulation, but by bind- 
ing its Parts, as it were together. Of theſe 


are to be numbred Bole, Terra Sigillata, Rad. 


Tormentilli, Biſtort, and ſuch like. Theſe 


are eſteem'd Binders, or Aſtringents; in that 


they hinder, as it hath been thought, the 


Bowels in their ordinary motion downward ; 


but, as I ſuppoſe, this is only an accidental. 


effect of them, the true and real one being 
the keeping the Parts of the Blood from di- 


for they hinder weakning Separations by 
other ways, as well as thoſe by the Bowels, 


as is often unhappily experienc'd in Gonor- 


rcheas. Beſides, they do not quiet the Mo- 
tions of the Organical Parts: And why*they 
ſometimes hinder the Bowels, in their Moti- 
ons, proceeds from this, in that althoꝰ they, 


viz, the Bowels, have a natural Motion 
downwards, by virtue of which what is con- 


tain'd in them, is diſcharg'd at the common 


paſſage of the Anus 5 yet they being ſuſcep- f 


tible of Motion, by irritation from what is 
n them, that their Motion will be quicker 


or 


viding; which appears by divers Inſtances, 


—_— ; 
x 
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lower, as what they contain more or lef 
irritates; which ſeems to depend upon the 


— 


8 07 A exipharmacks; 


quality or quantity of the appropriate Juices 


that are ſeparated from the Blood, and diſti|. 


led into them; becauſe it often viſibly al. 
ters, according as theſe Juices flow into em 


or not; as particularly appearance in the 


' hindrance of that Juice that is ſeparated by 


| hindred. | Ts 


the Liver; and may alſo be obſerv'd upon 
the return of Separations in ſome acute Di- 


ſeaſes, for then the Diſeas'd will begin to 


have natural and unforc'd Stools ; whereas 
before the Bowels had no tendency to mo- 


tion that way. So that theſe Aſtringents 


hindring the Separations of ſuch appropri- 


ate Juices that ſhould paſs this way, the 


Bowels are not ſollicited by them, and their 

natural Motions being but flow, the con- 

tain'd Matter muſt neceſſarily indurate. 
The other ſort of Alexipharmacks ſeem 


only to exagitate its Parts, and intend its 


Circulatory Motion, and from that only hin- 
ders its breaking and dividing : Of this ſort 


are the Rad. Contrayerve, Serpent, Angelic, 


Redoar. and that Tribe, all whoſe regular 


Operations, ſeem only to conſiſt in that they 


incend its Motions, and are by that means 


aſſiſting in with-ſtanding thoſe Symptoms 
that ſeem to ariſe from its Coagulation, 


which is by their means thus internally 


The 


— — —— — 


Rr "The ſum of what, Kc. - 
The ſum of what hath been here ſaid is, 


that in ſuch ſudden Changes in the Blood, 
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here the ordinary Separations are not le 


ſen'd, and nothing contraindicates, particu- 
lar Evacuations may be adminiſtred, there 
being then a promptitude and diſpoſition for 


courſe is to be had to ſuch things, as by al- 


tering, the Blood may ſome way hinder, leſ- 


| ſuch, . unleſs in ſuch Caſe, where by a con- 
tinuance they are become hurtful, then re- 


* 


ſen or check them; by reaſon, altho' ſuch 


Medicines do not perhaps ſeparate or expel 


what is the cauſe of ſuch Secretions; yer 


they may be aſſiſting in withſtanding ſuch fa- 
tal Effects, ſo that Life may be by that means 
prolong'd, and a farther occaſion offer'd for 


their Extirpation. And that the parting, ſe- 


parating or expelling malignant, morbifick 


or offending Matter from the Blood, is a 
work purely natural; and that it is but tri- 
fling to pretend to evacuate it, until ſuch 


ways diſengage it ſelf from it. 


time as the Blood can , ſeparate it, or ſome. 
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FI is become an almoſt univerſal Practice 
in the beginning of Fevers to adminiſter 

a Vomit ; It may not therefore be an uſelef 
Labour, to enquire into the Grounds and 

- Reaſons of that ſo receiv'd an Uſage. But 
it will be difficult to form a Judgment of 
the Benefits or Miſchiefs of this Evacuation, 
unleſs we firſt ſurvey the Organs employ'd 
in it, the manner of affecting thoſe Organs, 
and the Juices or Humours rene, by it. 
Vomiting is an Action perform*d-by the 
. Stomach : For whenſoever the Stomach 
throws up thro? the Mouth what was con- 
tain'd in it, the Man is ſaid to Vomit. 
In Vomiting, the Matter thrown up aſ- 
cends, and therefore requires a Force to raiſe 
it: This Force is receiv'd from the Stomach 


it (elf 3 which being ſo form'd, as to be ca- 


pable of contracting it ſelf, neceſſarily for- 
ces up, when it contracts, what is contain'd 
The Fibres that compoſe the Stomach 
being by Nature fitted to be mov'd, being 


irritated by Medicines, forcibly contract the 


Stomach ; by which the Stomach with vio- 
| lence diſcharges what was in it: By _ 
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diſcharge the irritation ceaſes, but after ſome 


time repeats; and this by Internals returns, 


until the force of the irritation vaniſhes. 
II. The quantity of Matter often diſchar- 


ged by Vomiting, and the manner of doing 


this by repeated diſtances, do plainly ſnew, 
that all the Matter thus diſcharg'd, was not + 
contain'd in the Stomach before this Opera- 


tion began; and what was not there before 


this Operation, muſt neceſſarily be brought 
into it out of the neighbouring Parts, du- 


ring the Operation. The Organs, or Parts 
that can thus ſupply the Stomach with this 
Matter, mult either be the Blood - Veſſels, or 
the annex d Inteſtines with the Dact᷑us's that 


are there inſerted, viz. Choledoc bus Pancrea- 


ticus, or the Veſſels about the Fauces, And 
the reſemblance of the Juices often diſchar- 


ged by Vomitings, to thoſe made or con- 


tain'd in the abovemention'd Veſſels, do give 


a full Teſtimony that they are brought out 


of them; as appears more particularly evi- 
dent, by the bitter Taſte and yellow Co- 
lour (to be obſerv'd in ſuch Diſcharges) 


which are proper to the Bile, or what is 
prepar d in the Liver, and deſcends into 
the Inteſtines by a Ductus inſerted beloß 
the Pylorus. So likewiſe there appears the 
ſame Evidence, That Matter is brought out 


of the Blood by this Operation; and that 
not only from the quantity (which can be 
ſupply'd by no other Fountain) but 1 
. „%%% 


— 


„ _— 
that Blood it ſelf is ſometimes thrown up; 

and Separations made into remote Parts, 
are by this Operation remov'd into foreign 
Seats, brought back into the Blood, and 
here diſcharg'd.- 8 

From what hath been obſerv'd, it is evi- 
dent, that whatſoever is diſcharg'd by Vo- 
miting, was either in the Stomach before 
the Operation, or muſt be brought into it 
by virtue of its own Motion, during its Ope- 
% CO 13 05, 

III. And it hath been already prov'd, 
that whatſoever proceeds from any of the 
ſecretory Veſſels, muſt be deriv'd from the 


Blood; and that ſuch Veſſels are really paf- 


ſive in preparing their ſeveral Juices ( being 
endow'd with no proper Motion whereby 
to do it) and therefore ſuch their Secretions 
are always according to the Nature of the 
Blood (unleſs they are injur'd): And the 
Blood moving in Circulation by impulſe, 
muſt neceſſarily run in larger quantity ro 


the Sromach (during this Operation) than 


at other times; becauſe by this violent Mo- 
tion it receives a new impulſe, and is there 
quicken'd in its progreſſion. By all which 
1t appears, that as the Stomach can have no 
other helps to ſupply it with ſuch quantities 


of Matter as are diſcharg'd by Vomiting, 


than ics own Motion; ſo that Motion alone 
appears ſufficient to perform all that. 


— 


IV. By 


up; 
Parts, 
reign 

and 


IV. By what hath been obſerv'd concer- 
ning the Organs affected in Vomiting, the 
manner of the Operation, the Juices diſchar- 
ged the Parts from whence ſuch are brought, 
and the Cauſe that moves and brings them 


into the Stomach, I think it will follow, 


that the only reaſonable Motives that can 
induce us to this Evacuation, muſt conſiſt in 
ſome of theſe things; either, + 

'1/. That there is ſome appearance of 
ſomething already collected, or lodg'd in the 
Stomach, that ſhould be diſcharg'd. - 
Or 2d, That the Blood being now diſ- 
pos'd to ſeparate, there ſeems to be a ten- 
dency of Matter that may be diſcharg'd this 
way. b | 


Or 34h, To make a Revulſion, where the 


Blood hath made an unnatural and dange- 
rous Separation upon ſome other Part. 


* - 


Or athly, Where the Secretory Veſſels, ; 


that are within the reach of this Operation, 
are ſome ways obſtructed or hinder'd in their 


natural Separations, or where their ſepara- 
ted Juices are hinder'd in their paſſage from 


them? 72 15 v 72h 3th 2 
- Theſe I take to be the only. Caſes that 
can, in general, indicate Vomiting. And 


il fo, then the ſo promiſcuous attempting 
this Evacuation in all ſudden Changes of 
the Blood, is not only trifling, but may be 


dangerous: Trifling, when we would eva- 


cuate where is nothing that requires it; Dan- | 
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. 
rous, in that the Blood-Veſſels running in 


about the Parts affected in this Operation, 


muſt be variouſly preſsd and violently af- 
fected; by which means the contain'd Blood 


muſt be ſtrangely diſturb'd and diſorder'd; 


which is to increaſe a Diſeaſe that is actually 
founded in its diſorder, as hath been obſer. 
ved thoſe that are call'd Fevers frequeatly 


are: Beſides, Vomiting being perform'd by 


the means of the Spirits moving and actua- 
ting the Organical Parts, thoſe active Bodies 
being once irritated into ſuch tumultuous 


| Motions, do ſometimes propagate and con- 


tinue their Diſorders into other Parts, from 
whence ſometimes dangerous Symptoms do 
proceed; as may be inferr'd from Convulli- 
ons created by ſuch; and even the Motions 

contributing to Life, are ſometimes effected 
by it, as appears by the enſuing diſorders to 
he found in the Pulſe, Breathings, c. It 
is true, theſe laſt ſurpriſing Symptoms ſeem 


only to proceed from them, when improper- 
ly adminiſtred; as for inſtance, When they 


are giv'n to ſuch Perſons as are under a weak 
Tone of Spirits, and are incident to Faint- 
ings, Fits, or ſo forth. This indeed I think 
may be acknowledg'd, That the Diſorders 
made in the Blood, by the untimely uſe of 


Vomits, are not, in number or danger, equal 


to thoſe made by Purgers; notwithſtanding 
in their Operations the forme: ſeem more vi- 


dlently to affect rhe Body. For Emeticks 


exerting 


-. Mo Fn  — 
exerting their powers in the Stomach ; by 
icritating that into violent Contractions, are 


naturally ſpew'd out by that very diſorder 
they created; and there being no known 


Paſſage out of the Stomach into the Blood, 
they are not admitted into that, whereby to 


| cauſe any internal diſturbance there; ſo 


that what effect they have upon the Blood, 
is only externally upon its Veſſels. But Ca- 
thartics paſſing the Meandring Guts, not 
only give the ſame external diſorder to it by 
the Veſſels, but likewiſe ſome Parts being 


often receiv*d into the milky Veins, are by 


that means mingl'd with the Blood it ſelf, 


and ſo internally a& a new part there ; from 


ſuch Obſervations of the manner of working 
of Vomits, and what Parts are principally 
concern d, and what accidentally afſekled, 
what Juices are diſcharg'd, from whence 
they can be brought, and where and when 


ſeparated, we may, I preſume, be ſafely go- 


'vernd in the true uſe of them. 


V. Purgers in the Body of Man ſeem to 
begin their Operations where Vomits end; 


for as they exert their Powers in the Sto- 


mach, ſo theſe theirs in the Inteſtines ; and 
altho? they both agree in this, that they per- 
form their Operations by a Motion of the 


Organical Parts, yet are their determinati- 


ons exactly oppoſite; For the firſt is made 


by an inverſion of their. Natural Motion, 
turning it upward, the latter by only haſt- 
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bf Purging. 


ning and quickning it downwards, which is 


itits natural courſe. The firſt ſeems' by its 


effects, not to reach far into the Bowels, the 


ſecond entirely to be perform'd there. The 
firſt makes a force upon the Secretory-Veſ. 
ſels, from about the Stomach upwards to 


the Mouth; the ſecond from thence down- 
wards. But both Evacuations being perfor. 


med by a Motion of the Fibres or Mem- 


. branes, compoſing the Stomach and Guts, 


which are ſeated in the Trunk of the Body; 
neither of them can diſcharge any Humour, 


Juice or Matter, but what is already contain- 


ed in them, or what is brought to them, du- 


ring the Operation; and what either Stomach 
or Inteſtines thus receive to be diſcharg'd, 
muſt either be ſupply'd by the contiguous 


ſecretory Veſſels, or by the Blood ; and neither 


Fecretory Veſſels, nor Blood, could pour ſuch 


quantities into thoſe Party, as are often dif- 


Charg'd by their Operations, was they not 


ſollicited to do it by the violence of their 
Motion; - becauſe neither ſecretory - Veſſels, 


nor Blood, have any ſuch Motion, whereby 


to be enabled to do it of themſelves: For 
the ſecretory Veſſels have no Motion proper 
to them, being only paſſive in Separation; 


and the Blood, althò the Parts move amongſt 
themſelves, yet its progreſſion is by impulſe. 


Beſides, altho? it appears certain, that ſome 
Parts of ſome purging Medicines do paſs in- 


to the Blood; in that the Milk of the Nurſe, 


when 
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when ſhe hath taken Purges, will diſorder 
the Child; and by what may be obſerv'd 
from Mercurial Medicines, when mix d with 
Purgers, as likewiſe from Rhubarb, by that 
particular dye it gives the Urine, and in 
many other Inſtances that would be ſuper- 
fluous to enumerate. Yet it doth not ap- 
pear, that the Diſcharges made by Cathar- 
tics, are made by any Colliquation or for- 


cing- Separations, by virtue of any parts ß 


the Medicine being admitted into the Blood; 
but only by the violent Motion of the Inte- 
ſtines; by reaſon enlarg'd Separations pro- 
cur'd'by Cathartics, never out- live that Mo- 
tion, upon which therefore they ſeem. entire- 
ly to depend. For Separations from them 
are fo far from being continu'd, after once 
that Motion ceaſes, that we find they are 
rather hinder*d and ſuppreſs'd, moſt Perſons 

_ after Purgings being ty'd up. Furthermore, 
if ſuch do not Purge or Vomit, they per- 
form nothing, unleſs it be to diforder the 

Blood. It is true, theſe Diſcharges will uſu- 


ally be as the Blood is, more or leſs diſpos'd 


to ſeparate, ſuppoſing the Motions of the 
Bowels equal; and that it is probable, may 
may be encreas'd by the admixture of ſome- 
thing with Purgers, as in the Caſe of Mer- 
curials; but then the Separation this way 
continues ho longer than the Motion of the 
Inteſtines, and the quantity then diſcharg'd 
will be as that Motion is. 


of Purging. 


VI. We may likewiſe obſerve great varie · 


ty of Juices diſcharg'd this way; for the 
Bowels being the ordinary Zink to the whole 
Body, ſeveral excrementitious Juices are di- 
ſtill'd into them; and they being ſtimulated 
into unuſual and unnatural Motions, theſe 


Will thereby be empty'd; ſo that this ſeems 


more extenſive in its effect, than any other 


Evacuation: For Sweating will only excern 


what will paſs the Pores of the Skin; Urine, 
only what runs thro the Stranories of the 
Kidnies; Bliſters, only what paſſes the exco- 


riated Part; but Purging, what is ſeparated 


from many and very different Veſſels: Be- 
ſides, a large quantity of Blood, that natu- 
rally paſſes in its proper Conduits, about 
the Tunics of the Guts; and they being fo 

much affected in this Operation, ſuch of its 


Parts as are beſt befitted to paſs into the Ca- 


vities of them, will be forc'd that way. And 
the Blood being by this means mov'd, mult 
paſs the nimbler, and in the greater quanti- 
ty, as appears evident in violent Vomitings 
and ſuper-Purgations; for the Blood being 


by ſuch brought in ſo unuſual a proportion 
to theſe Parts, the more extreme Parts be- 


come defrauded of it, whereby they want 


of that vital warmth they ſhould receive 
Srom the circulating Blood, and ſo become 


cold, clammy and pale. 


VII. In ſhort, whenever the Blood ap- 


pears proportionably to ſeparate, and the Se- 
. 111 1 5 „ 3 


both of theſe, 


0 Purging. 

rations are alter'd or vitiated, it ſeems ſafe 
and reaſonable to evacuate, except any thing 
contr-indicates 3 whenever ſuch Separations 
are either in the Secretory Veſlels, or in their 


neceſſity for it. That of all known Evacu- 
ations, theſe two, viz. Vomiting and Pur- 
ging (except Bleeding) are moſt certain, 


Organical Parts, wiz. Stomach and Bowels, as 
have the opportunity of being immediately 
affected by Medicines (which are receiv'd 

into them) and ſo are the more certainly. 
irritated and mov'd by them; and it is from 
this reaſon, theſe Evacuations are ſo readily 
produc'd. And as they are the moſt certain, 


nations; affecting more Veſſels, . and ſo of 
courſe diſcharging a greater variety of Jui- 
ces, and ſo are of a more general uſe ; there 
being but few Separations, whether natu- 
rally made by the Strainories, or preternatu- 
rally thrown upon a particular conſiſtent 
Fart, but may be ſome ways or other alter- 
ed, chang'd, diverted or leſſen d by one or 
But theſe two Evacuations 

being perform'd by the Spirits actuating and 

moving the Stomach and Inteſtines, it be- 
boves us, in the adminiſtration of them, care- 
Jully to weigh and conſider the Condition, 
tate or Temper of the Diſeas'd ; for other- 
wiſe we may, by ſuch a pretermiſſion, create 
great Miſchiefs. VIII. And 


Paſſages hinder'd or obſtructed, there is A 


25 being perform'd by the Motions of ſuch _ - 


ſo they are the moſt diffuſive in their Ope- 


496 


VIII. And altho? theſe are experienc'd the 


moſt certain in their Operations, and the 


moſt general in their Uſe, yet, in many Ca- 


ſes, they muſt give place to Salivation, as 


moſt powerful and effectual, as being the 
more laſting,” as I ſhall ſhew when I treat of 


it. If then theſe two Evacuations do abſo- 


lutely depend upon the Motion of the Sto. 
mach and Inteſtines, as is moſt evident they 
do, being nothing but the effect of ſuch, and 


not by any Colliquation, Breaking or Sepa- 


ration made by the Medicine, internally ad. 


ing among the parts of the Blood; then the 


diſcharges theſe ways muſt entirely proceed 


from theſe motions, and not from any I know 
not what peculiar or ſpecifick virtue of the 


Medicine. And the moſt that can be conclu- 


_ ded from that, in theſe Evacuations, is, that 


all Purgers will not equally create the ſame 
violence in theſe motions; nor all Bodies wil 
not be equally mov'd by the ſame: Purgers, 
both which are notoriouſly evident in Pra- 
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Aving in a former Chapter diftinguiſh- 
ed Diſeaſes, or unnatural Changes in 
the Blood, ioto two ſorts or kinds; firſt into 
ſuch as are ſudden and violent, and ſo call'd 
Acute; and fecondly, into ſuch as are {low 
and languid, and ſo term'd Chronick. And the 
former being again ſub-divided into continual 
and intermittent; and having briefly treated 
of the Continued, it remains upon me, ac- 
cording to my propoſed Method, to ſpeak 
ſomething of the Intermittents. In which 
the Blood does not, as we are plainly taught 
by the Symptoms, continue in a ſettled, dif- 
Pra. order'd State, but ſhifts and changes; ſome- 

_ I times we may obſerve it all in a hurry, which 
is what we call the Fit, which gradually 
wears off, and then it is for a time more 
quiet, calm and natural, and then again it 
falls into a Diſorder ; and thus theſe will in- 
AP. terchangeably return at ſuch certain and peri- 
odical times, as their returns may eaſily be 
fore Rnown, if by ſome irregularities they are 


not: diſturbed or alter dd) 9 D. 

II. I have already intimated, that there is 
no one known Remedy (nor perhaps, if we 
2 „ - | KR rightly | 
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Separation by Medicinal helps; yet whether 


( Intermittent Fevers, 
rightly conſider the natural ſtate of the Blood, 
never can be) that will certainly, ſafely and 
effectually cure, ſuppreſs or extinguiſh a ſud. 
den Diſorder or Commotion, actually begun in 
the Blood. Becauſe ſuch Diſorders being oc. 
_ calion'd by the acceſſion of ſome diſagreeable 
Matter into the Maſs, cannot naturally ceaſe, 
untill that Matter is ono ſeparated and 
parted, (which as hath been prov'd, is the 
proper work of the Blood it ſelf;) for not- 
_ withſtanding the Blood may be diſpoſed to 


ſuch Separations will be of any Advantage, 
depends upon the Diſpoſition of the Blood to 
throw off the peccant Parts: For Diſeaſes, or 
Diſorders in the Blood, are only a fort of 
Strife or Colliſion between the Parts; in 
which Conflict, if the Parts that are Friend- 
ly, Homogenous, and agreeable to our Na- 
' tures, preyail ſo far, as to expel and drive 
out the others, the Diſeaſe ends happily ; but 
if ſuch as are Enemies to our Nature are too 
powerful, the Conſequence is fatal. 
Whenſoever therefore the Blood is conti- 
nually ſupplied with new Matter, to ſupport 
or continue theſe Diſorders ; * it is manifeſt 
ſuchare not to be ſuppreſſed, until what thus 
occaſions them can be remov'd ; becauſe al- 
though ſuch naturally end upon the Expulli- 
on of what occaſion d them; yet being by 
the addition of new Matter renew'd, they 
continually repeat. But if the ——_— 
* 1 5 an 


f Specificks. 
and changes its State, falling only into Com- 
motions at certain periodical Times, which 
often appear in very different and ſometimes 
ſurpriſing Symptoms; which notwithſtand- 
ing in ſuch a determinate Time gradually go 
of and vaniſh ; and then again at ſuch inter- 
vals regularly return and repeat, be the di- 
ſtance of time, one or two Days, or be it on- 
ly ſome Hours, between theſe Fits. In this 
Caſe we have a Remedy, if methodically ad- 
miniſtred, that will certainly, regularly and 
elfectually retain the Blood in its natural State; 
and thereby prevent its falling into theſe pe- 
riodical Diſorders. The Medicine I here in- 
tend is the Peravian Bark ; a Drug, become 
of an almoſt univerſal uſe by ſome, and ho- 
noured with ſo noble a Character, as to be 
thought the only kaowa Specifick : But not- 
withltanding by its certain and marvellous 


Effects, it juſtly deſerves our higheſt Praiſe, 


yet Icannot beſo uncharitably unjuſt to all 
other Medicines, as to allow it that Preroga- 
tive; by reaſon, I think, if we do not too 
much narrow our Views, we may obſerve 
ſome other Drugs to be as certain and regu- 

lar in their Effects, if but applied with Cau- 

tion and Judgment. But that I may avoid 
miſtakes that may ariſe by the uncertain uſe 
of Words, I ſhall beg leave to explain in 
what Senſe I here take the Term Specifick. 
But to do this ſo that it may the better ſuit 
to my Diſcourſe, I muſt briefly repeat what 
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JJ ann - ; : 
| T have already ſaid, viz, That all Medicing 
may be rank'd under two Heads, either ſuck 
as Evacuate, or ſuch as only Alter: That by 
the firſt ſomewhat is diſcharged the Body, 
O that quantity is loſt; by t 

ſome Property, Power or Action is changed; 
and fo only ſome Quality is altered. By Spe 
cificks then I only underſtand, an Alterative 
Medicine that Experience teaches us will cer. 
tainly, regularly and effeQtually cure ſuch 
Symptom, or Symptoms, as are uſually tz 
ken to conſtitute ſuch a ſpecies of Diſeaſe 
dy only altering ſuch Properties that make it, 
without any Evacuation. And herein I take 
to conſiſt the difference in the ſenſe of the 
words Alterative and Specifick: The former 
is to be taken in a more looſe and genera, 

the other in a narrower and more ſpecill 
Senſe: The firſt may indifferently be uſed for 
all Medicines that will, by a continu'd uſe, 


ſome ways alter or change the Juices, but d 


whoſe Effects, we are not always certain; 
the latter may be taken for ſuch an one, 28 
hath been experienc'd effectually to remedy 
ſuch a Diſeaſe, and ſo Men have little doubt 
of its Succeſs. And although Evacuations 
ſometimes enſue upon their ule, yet ſuch, by 


reaſon of their uncertainty, ſeem not to bs 


of their genuine and natural Effects; but on- 
ly accidental, not from the Operation of the 
Medicine, but from the Alterations in the 
Juices made by it; which now by the Vir- 
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tue of that being again changed, come to 


make their uſual Separations, which there- 


fore may at firſt run off plentifully this or 
that way... 0 „ 


* 


being the only Specifick; by reaſon we have 
other Medicines that are Alteratives, that 


may be experienced as certain in their Ef- 
ſects, if but as properly applied, as I ſhall 


have occaſion to ſhew hereafter. And what 


| hath mounted the ſo celebrated Cortex to 
ſuch a heighth of Reputation beyond 
| other Drugs, ſeems to me to conſiſt in theſe 


Things. 


| Firſt, In that its genuine and certain Vir- 
tues in the curing Intermitting Fevers, be- 
came as early known here in Earope, as the 


Drug it ſelf; for it was that which firſt 
brought it hither; ſo that Men, from its firſt 
Uſe here, being aſſur'd of its Excellency, en- 
tirely depended upon it; and therefore have 


not ſo often confounded it in Compoſitions, 
nor ſo maimed it by Preparations, as is uſu- 


ally done by other Drugs; but have kept it 


to its native Purity, whereby its certain Ef- 


fects are better diſcovered and more con- 
ſrmed. 555 


Secondly, In that its proper Uſe is in ſuch 


Diſeaſes as are eaſily obſerved, and may be 
readily diſtinguiſhed and ſo are better known; 


hence it is duly and properly adminiſtred, 


"= and 


II. This being premiſed, the Cortex can- 
not, as. I' think, juſtly enjoy the Character of 
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and not ſo often miſapplied, as moſt other 
Medicines are. And indeed this Advantage 
the Bark has above all other Specificks, that 
it is not often improperly given; for its true 
. Uſe being in ſuch a State of Blood, where 
there are Intermiſſions, or at leaſt Remiſſi. 
ons, which become ſo eaſily to be obſerved, 
that Men cannot without very great Inad- 


vertency err: For whoſe Obſervations can be 


ſo unwary, or Underſtanding ſo dull, unleſs 
Men will wilfully ſhut their own Eyes, but 
may diſcern when there js a Fit or not; that 
is, but may plainly ſee that the Diſeaſed is 
not always alike. And where that is (I 
ſpeak of Diſeaſes in the Blood) this noble 
Drug is a ſafe and ſovereign Remedy, with: 
out any regard what the Symptoms are : As 

I have abundantly experienced. : 
Ugkbirdly, In that the Symtoms that uſu- 
ally accompany theſe Intermiſſions or Re- 
miſſions that are cured by the Cortex, are 
uſually. in their Seiſures ſurpriſing and ſud- 
den, in their Continuance violent, and in 
their Events dangerous; hence this Drug 
that thus puts a ſtop to them, comes to be 
more celebrated; whereas in the Uſe of 
other :Alterative or Specifick Medicines it 
happens directly otherwiſe ; For their Vir- 
tues were not ſo early known as the Things 
themſelves; but have been gradually diſco- 
ver'd, and for the Reaſons formerly urged 
have been differently repreſented, ſo = 
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their certain and regular Effects are not well 
eſtabliſhed; for altho? 4 long; and conti nue d 


Uſe hath advanced an Opinion of the great 


Excellency of ſome of them, yet ſuch. hath 
been the Cuſtom, Uſage or Faſhion of ſo 
confounding them in Compoſitions, or ſo de- 
facing them in Preparations, or adminiſtring 


them ſo uncertainly, that their native Vir= 


tues either have not been diſcovered or well 


diftinguiſh'd. 


Belides theſe Diſadvantages, their Effca- 


cies ha ve been clouded by other Diffieulties; 


in that they have the Misfortune to b 


eſteemed Specificks in Diſeaſes, where the 
Diagnoſticks have been but imperfectly eſtas 


bliſhed;, by which they are ſometimes ad- 


miniſtred in very differing ſtates of Blood; 
and therefore cannot produce the ſame hap- 


py Effects: From all which Conſiderations 
it is manifeſt, that notwithſtanding other 
Specificks are as efficacious in their Operations; 


as the celebrated Cortex; yet their Charas 
ters cannot ſhine in the ſame luſtre. 


IV. The renowned Cortex ſeems to me 


regularly and certainly to produce but one 


conſtant and ſingle Effect, which is the pre- 


ſerving, keeping or retaining the Blood in 


one certain and unaltered State; when it is 
diſpoſed to ſhift and change by Intervals; 


and by this means all thoſe terrible Symproms, 


that appear in the Fever Fit, and which 
would have been formed in ſuch a Period of 
8 Time: 
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or Spirits, and cannot immediatly reach to 


Time, are prevented; for the Symptoms that 


appear in the Fit, ariſing from the Commo- 
tion of the Blood, the Commotion being 
hindred, the Symptoms cannot appear; for 
it is . manifeſt the curing the Symptoms is 


but an accidental Benefit ariſing from the 
Uſe of the Cortex, becauſe no one Symp- 
tom that appears in the Fit of an Intermit- 
ting Fever, is cured by this Drug, when it 
_ exiſts independently of ſuch Intermiſſions. 
Thus neither that Horror or Rigor that 
ſometimes may be obſerved in the Begin - 
nings, nor that Sickneſs, Loathings, Reach - 
ings or Vomitings in it; nor thoſe Pain,, 


Inquietudes, Uneaſineſſes, Deliriams, Phrenſies, 
Coma”s, Convulſions, or ſo forth, that do ſome- 
times accompany it; nor that Heat, Thirſt, 


Burnings that are ſo common to it; nor that 


Sweating after it; neither one or more of 


_ theſe will ever be regularly and certainly re- 


medied by the Cortex, but when they ac- 


company ſuch Tntermiffions. And on the 


contrary, Intermiſſions will be cured by it, 


altho' they are not attended with theſe uſual 
W 0 


V. Alteratives taken in a more general, 


and Specificks in a more ſpecial Senſe; 
for ſuch Medicines that cure Diſeaſes with- 
out Evacuation, it will be clear that their 
- Effects or Operations muſt be bounded to 


one of the common Fluids, viz. Either Blood 
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©. Specificks in what Operate. 


any of the appropriate Juices ; by reaſon ſuch 
| Juices are only Separations of ſuch parts of 
the Blood as will paſs the Secreter) Veſſels; 


and ſuch parts having paſſed them, may be : 


diſcharged ; but cannot be. altered but by 
the Blood, from whence alone they are de- 


rived, whereas the Spirits, altho*. ſeparated 


from the ſame Blood, yet being the Inſtru- I 
ments in Senſation, and of all Organical Mo- + 


tion, may and are immediately operated up- 
on, not only by external Objects in Acts of 
Senſation; but alſo by Medicine it ſelf, as is 


particularly evident by the Uſe of Volatile 
Salts, Fætid omells, and ſuch like, in Fainting- 
Fits, and what we call Hy/terical Caſes, which 


being but applied to the Noſtrils do preſent- 


ly betray their Effects upon the Spirits, by - 


the haſty Change that is often perceived by 


the Diſeaſed; but of this and the Reaſons. 
more largely in the next Chapter 
VI. The noble and almoſt infallible Vir- 
tues of the renowned Cortex, ſolely depends 
(as J apprehend all other Medicines do) up- 


on its true Uſe and timely Adminiſtration: 


For altho' it is properly befitted to cure pe- 
riodical Diſorders in the Blood; yet it will 
not always perform this, for whenſoever in- 
ting Commotions in the Blood, are ex 
cited from ſome Cauſe, without the Blood, 
the Cortex is but an ineffectual Remedy, as 
hath been often experienced by its inſucceſs- 
ful Uſe in Hectic Fevers, which altho uſu- 
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'  Specificks bow Operate, 
ally occaſion'd by ſome putrid Matter con- 
taind in the Lungs, yet frequently appear 
more violent at one time than other. The 
ſame may be obſerved concerning Diſorders 
that ſeem to be originally derived from the 


Spirits, for the circulatory Motion of the 


Blood depending upon the Vibration of the 


Heart, and the Heart being moved by the 


Spirits, the Motion of the Blood will be al- 


tered and diſturbed by the Spirits; and theſe 
ſometimes falling into periodical Diſorders, 


the Motions of the Blood become perplexed: 
This Commotion, altho' periodical, not being 
began by the Blood, will not be removed by 


the Bark. | | 


By all which it appears, that the Effica- 


cies of this ſo much renowned Drug, does 


not conſiſt in any ſpecifick Virtue of curing 


this or that Diſeaſe, or this or that Symp- 


tom, but only in detaining the Blood, from 
falling into Diſorders: And that no Virtues 
are derived from ir, unleſs it is rightly ap- 
plied; and therefore is endowed with no 


more Efficacies than other Subſtances, ſince 


the ſame may be affirmed of divers other 
Medicines 3 for the Effects of Opium are as 


certain, that of ſome Volatile Salts, Caſtorium 


or Fætid Gums as ſudden, ſome Aſtringents 


as regular, Steel as conſtant, and ſuch like. 


It is true, theſe and ſeveral others are often- 


er ineffectually adminiſtred, for Reaſons al- 


ready urged; but yet notwithſtanding theſe 
%% on EE. Iaeuities- * 


3 * 


' Specificks rarely bettered. 


Difficulties may be overcome, if we will but 


apply our ſelves to proper Methods; and 
how far too much precipitancy, by an over- 
haſty deſire to do preſent Service, may be a 


Bar to it, I only offer as a Thing not unwor- 


thy to be conlider'd ; for, perhaps, by too 


eager a Zeal of doing good, we may launch 
out into an Ocean of Uncertainty, before we 


have Needle or Star ſafely to guide us; 


whereas, ſometimes, by a. little Delay, Na- 
ture plainly ſhews which way ſhe is to be 
reliev'd. . | j ; TR 


VII. This farther is very remarkable in 


this moſt excellent Drug, that it is always 
beſt in its pure and natural Dreſs, never as 


far as I could diſcover, bettered in its admi- 


table Virtues, by any pompous Additions, or 


ſpecious Compoſitions, but ſometimes hin- 
dred by them ; never mended by any elabo- 
rate Preparation or Chymical Proceſs, but 
often robbed and ſpoiled by ſuch ; for as it 
ſeems not very likely that its ſecret and pe- 
culiar Excellencies ſhould be ſtrengthned by 


the pompous Addition of different Subſtan- 
ces; ſo neither does it ſeem probable that its 


ſpecifick Efficacies, which muſt neceſſarily 


flow from ſome peculiar Texture or Con- 


figuration of its minute Parts, ſhould be bet- 
tered or improved by Chymical Proceſſes, 
which muſt alter its Texture, and change its 


internal Conſtitution. For if all the Powers 
and Qualities of Subſtances ariſe from the 


1 
\ * 
. * - . 
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Internal Conſtitution of their minute Parts, 


as Reaſon demonſtrates, and Fact proves; 
then it is manifeſt, by altering or deſtroying 
the Texture, from whence the Power pro- 


ceed , the Powers themſelves muſt be al. 
_ tered. | | 8 


And that the chymically analizing Sub. 
ſtances does this, is apparent, in that the 
Parts into which it is by this Art reſolved, 


bear no reſemblance to the Whole; for as 


the alteration of the Texture of a Subſtance 
brings a manifeſt change in the Qualities ; ſo 
a change in the Qualities prove an alteration 
in the Texture. For if Subſtances differ 


from one another only in the Size, Figure, 


Motion, or Reſt, Order, and Poſition of their 


minute Parts; and their Powers and ſenſible 


Qualities proceed from them; then it is plain 


if the firſt are altered, the ſecond muſt be 
changed. And that this, in Fact, is fo, clear- 
ly appears by Chymical Preparations, where 
the Original or Native Qualities or Powers of 


fuch particular Bodies, as are thus analy: 


ed, are often changed and loſt; and new | 


ones thereby acquired, extreamly differing 


from the former; as may be moſt notorioul- 


ly experienced in moſt of the elahorate Pre. 


parations, whether made upon the Subjects 


belonging to the Animal, Vegetable or Mi- 


neral Kingdom ; in many, if not in molt of 


Which, the ſenſible Qualities are not only al- 
tered by the Preparation, but alſo the Powers, 
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| Effects, or Operations which they would 


have had upon our Bodies, as Medicines are 
alſo changed; ſome Things by theſe pro- 
ceedings, becoming, perhaps, violent Eme- 
tics or Cathartics, that were in their Na- 
tures neither; or perhaps are changed from 
being ſuch, to Diaphoretics, Alteratives, or 


Cardiacs; I need not produce Inſtances, the 


Thing being ſo well known. And this con- 
ſideration enclines me to think, that no real 
Specifick can well be bettered in any of its 


native and genuine Virtues, by any elabo- 


rate Preparation; by reaſon ſuch Virtues de- 
culiar modification of 


Parts, Which, by dilacerating and dividing 


the Texture of the Subſtance, in order to 


reſolve it, into what the Chymiſts call their 
Principles, muſt neceſſarily be changed: For 


altho? the Spagyriſts furniſhes us with many 
excellent Medicines, yet the Virtues, Powers, 
Qualities and Faculties of ſuch, are ſo wide- - 

ly different from what were in the Subſtan- 


ces out of which they are produced ; that 


they ſeem rather to be derived from the Fire, 


or Forms and Method of Preparation, than 


to have been pre-exiſtent in ſuch Bodies. 
For there appears, in a multitude of Chimi- 
cal Preparations, no more remains of the na- 
tive Properties of the Subſtance; than there 
does in Vegetables of the Earth and Warer, 


out of what they are nouriſhed. — 


IG But 


— 


4 6 
I ; _ 
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vi. either to Colour, Smell, or Touch. | 
It is from this Reaſon, that I have often 


 Specrficks rarely bettered. 


But notwithſtanding this mutability in 
Qualities, and the very relation they bear to 
our Senſes; yet ſuch hath been the power of 
Hypotheſes, that Men have renounced the 


Evidence of their own Faculties, (which eve. 
ry moment gives them Inftances of their 


_ Fallacy) to ſubjugate their Underſtandings 


ro them: For upon the late broaching an 
Hypotheſes of Acids and Salts, Men have 
immediately conſented, that not only Di- 
feaſes in Humane Bodies, but alſo the Powers 


and medicinal Faculties of all Subſtances, 


were to be derived from that duumvirate, 


And this, notwithſtanding their daily Ex- 
perience does give them a full Teſtimony, 


that the Powers of Subſtances are not to 
be known or diſtinguiſhed, by ſuch tranſi 


_ tory Proofs as ſenſible Qualities ; there being 


no one Quality that entitles all Subſtances 


that partake of it, to the ſame Uſes; for 


ſome Subſtances that are in Taſte bitter, are 


Emeticks, whilſt others of equal bitterneſs, 


are either Cathartics, Hyſterics, Stomachics, 
&c. and the ſame may be experienced of all 
other Qualities relating to any other Senſe, 


* 


wondred that divers learned and ingenious 
Men ſhould ſo warmly contend about a Do- 


_ Qtrine eflabliſh*'d upon ſo precarious Princi- 


ples, as that muſt be, that derives all altera- 


tions in Nature from ſenſible Qualities, _ 
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ſ they do who build an Hypotheſes upon 


Sults and Acids) which are apparently alter- 
able. However the Contrivers or Defeaters 
of this Doctrine have more particularly nar- 
rowed it to Diſeaſes; in the explaining of 
which-they very much differ; for the Cham- 
pions for Salts ignominiouſly reproach Acids 
s the Cauſe of all the Miſeries that diſquiet 


the Healths of Men; whilſt the Defenders 


of Acids do load Alcalies with the ſame ig- 
nominy: And yet, which ſeems wonderful, 


neither of theſe Gentlemen have, as yet, 
proved the real Exiſtency of either of theſe 


Principles in the Blood, which they accuſe 


of being corrupted in Diſeaſes. For, not- 


withſtanding it fully appears by the Taſte, 
that ſuch Qualities ſometimes reſide in the 
jreted Juices, yet that is no Proof, that ſuch 
were formerly pre- exiſtent in the Blood; unleſs 


it was firſt proved, that ſenſible Qualities/ 


were unalterable, or that theſe were really 


ſo; for otherwiſe ſuch Qualities may be ac- _ 


quired by the Secretion. And it appears 
pretty Evident in Fact, that they are ſo ob- 


tained, by reaſon the Taſt, the Colour, the 


smell, the Conſiſtence of the ſeveral ſecreted © © - 


ſucces, are ſo extremely unlike the Blood. 


And if ſuch Qualities that are thus believed 


to be the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, only reſide in 


the ſecreted Juices ; then are they never to 
o be corrected by Medicines (altho” they _ 


my be evacuated) unleſs they are con» 
py „ > tained 
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tained in the Stomach, for Reaſons alrez. 


dy afligned: „„ 
Beſides, how trifling it is to pretend to ex. 
plain the Phœnomena of Diſeaſes, by ſenſi- 
ble Qualities that really have no Being out 
of our Minds; for remove but our Organs, 
and ſenſible Qualities vaniſh ; the Subſtance 


in which they are ſuppos'd to reſide, con- 


taining nothing beyond the Size, Figure, Po- 
ſition, Motion, or reſt of its Parts? And 
ſurely thus to explain the Nature of Things 
by our Perceptions, is, in it ſelf, prepo- 
ſterous. But if Men will continue to narrow 
their Reaſonings for a dear Hypotheſis. ſa ke, 
why ſhould not the Qualities appertaining to 
other Senſes be equally admitted into the 
Cauſes of Changes in us, as well as thoſe of 


the Taſte? Why I ſhould conclude, I know | 


the Operations of a particular Subſtance, ei- 


ther upon my own or another Body, better | 


by my Senſe of Taſting, than by that of See- 
ing, Feeling, or Smelling; or why I ſhould 


know the effects of a Body better upon me, 


. becauſe it affects my Palate thus or thus, 


than it does becauſe it affects my Eyes, my 


| Noſe, my Hands, fince my. Mind equally 


| perceives Bodies operating upon either of 


them: Or if we ſhould admit the Palate here, 
the proper Inſtrument to be employed for 
this end; by reaſon what paſſes into our Bo- 
dies muſt go this way, and ſo to be taſted; 
and accordingly either to be admitted into 
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us, or excluded; yet why only theſe two- 


ſorts of Taſtes, to be thought the cauſes of 


Alterations in us, when we abound in ſo ma- 


ny others. And then why we ſhould be 


exalted ſo much in our Opinions of theſe, as. 
to aſſign the Cauſes of our Diſeaſes to the 
predominancy of one of them; and of con- 


ſequence its Remedy to conſiſt in the admi- 
niftration of the other, when it is ſo noto- 
rious that the Medicines that are celebrated 
to be the moſt powerful in their Operations, 
do not appear to partake of either of them: 


For, I believe, the niceſt Palate would be 


puzzled to diſcover in Native Mercury, An- 


timony, the Cortex, Opium, and ſuch things, 
either of them. Beſides, the moſt renown- 
ed Patrons of this Doctrine will be aſhamed to 
own that the ſame Efficacies, Virtues, Effects 
or Operations upon our own, or other Bo- 
dies, will equally flow from all Acids or all 
| dalts : So that by that they admit it is not 


from the Doctrine in the general, but to Expe- 
rience only, they owe.the Knowledge of their 
particular Effects. For as to what may be 
urged from that contrariety that is found in the 
very Natures of Salt and Acids, from that 


Strife or Ebullition that frequently ariſes be- 


tween them when mingled or brought toge- 
ther, and how that they ſcem to deftroy each 


other; I ſay, here is nothing uncommon, 
but happens (although not ſo much regard- 
ed) in ſeveral other Things: For HO 
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Of Cardiacs. 
ſeveral Subſtances that are compounded and 
made up of very differing ſenſible Qualities, 
ferment and heat, and riſe into Ebullitions 
and then alter their ſenſible Qualities. Nay, 
do not all Qualities appertaining, to other 
Senſes, deſtroy each other, as is evident in 
Colours, Smells, and in other Taſtes, in all 
which, by the admixture of two differing 
Ones, a third will ariſe, unlike to either? 
VIII. But asking Pardon for this tedious 
Digreſſion, it only remains upon me, before 
I conclude this Section, to ſpeak a Word or 
two of a ſort of Medicines that are in fre- 
quent Uſe in acute Diſeaſes of the Blood, 
and are compriſed under the Name of Cor- 
dials: And theſe ſeem not to be uſed as 
contributing to the real Cure of the Diſeaſe, 
but only as a neceſſary Means during the 
Diſeaſe, to comfort, refreſh, and keep up the 
drooping and oppreſſed Spirits. It is not my 
Buſineſs to enter into a worthleſs Enquiry of 
the Etymology of the Word, and to ſhew 
how it refers to the Heart, but ſhall here 
take it in what ſeems to be the modern ac- 
ceptation of it, for a Medicine comforting 
the Spirits. Our Spirits being ſeparated from 


the Blood, they will in ſome meaſure par- 


take of its Nature; as is obvious in Fevers; 
where the Blood being diſordered, the Spt- 
rits ſoon become ſo too, as appears by the 
Symptoms that are proper to them. And 
then as the Spirits may be differently altered, 

= 75 | nu 
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„„ MA - 
it is clear they may require very differing 

Medicines to be comforted or reffeſhed by: | 
And this appears abundantly evident in 
Hyſterical Cafes, in which, ſometimes, the 
moſt offenſive Things are then Cordials'; 
that is, the Spirits are really refreſhed by 


ſuch Things, that will diſorder others. In 1755 


ſhort, there can be no univerſal Cordial hut 
Things will be ſo as they are applied; which 
that it may not appear only a bold Aſſertion, 
Iwill further illuſtrate it by a notorious In- 
ſtance: Wine and moſt ſpiritous and inflam- 
able Liquors are generally eſteemed Cordials, 
and are really ſo to moſt in Health, in that 
the Spirits are comforted, cheared and re- 
freſhed by them; and yet it is plain there 
is a Time when they are none; ſor they are 
ſo far from being Cordials to Men ſatiated 
with ſuch Liquors, that the more they are 
taken, the more their Spirits are oppreſſed; - 
their. Underſtandings. confounded, their Sto- 
mach loathed, and their Strength deſtroy- 
ed; ſo that it is clear they are then, to ſuch, 


no Cordials. And if Cordials are only ſuch _ 


Things as refreſh and comfort, it is plain, 


when we are ſtifled with Heat, and almoſt 


conſumed with Flames, ſuch Things as en- 
creaſe and nouriſh ſuch Evils can then be 
no Cordials ; and yet few Things are eſteem- 
ed Cordials, but what will do that; and if 
ſuch Medicines in ſuch Caſes muſt be thought 
Cordials, I am apprehenſive they may be 
„„ _ Jones: 


Of Cardiacs. 1 
ſometimes experienced to be fatal Ones; for 
moſt aſſuredly then the beſt Cordial is to 
deliver the Spirits from their Oppreſſion, 
which is not to be done by adding Fuel to 
the Fire, that is, by encreaſing the Heat; 
and for this Reaſon, in Fevers, Small- Beer, 
Bar ly- Water, or ſuch innocent and inoffenſive 
Liquors, will be often found more refreſhing 
than all the pompous Proceſſes, or chargeabl: 
Compoſitions of Pearl-Cordials, or Spirituous 
_Juleps. i 
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{T7 E can no more doubt of the Exi- 
| ſence of ſome ſable Fluid that darts 
| thro? the narrow Conduits of the Nerves, 
than we can of ſome Subſtance that is the 
Subject of Magnetical Properties, or of ſome 
Subſtances that produces Thunder and Light- 
ning; ſince the Operations of the firſt in 
denſation and organical Motion, are as ma- 
nifeſt, as the laſt in the above-recited Ef- 
fects ; and the immediate Subjects of both, 

are equally inviſible : For what can be more 
obvious than that the Mad perceives, and 
communicates Motion by the help of ſome- 
what paſſing in the Nerves; when both 
denſe and Motion is aboliſh'd, whenſoever 
this Paſſage is intercepted? And what can 
be more marvellous than that the Mind - 
ſhould diſtinguiſh ſo many different Percep- 
tions, by the means of the ſame Spirits, bes 

ing perhaps but only differently moved, or 
J +. nn diverſly 
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diverſly modified in it, by outward Object 


operating upon them? 1 

II. By the two different Operations, vi. 
of perceiving and imparting Motion, we 
come to a knowledge of a twofold Uſe of 
this nimble Fluid, viz. as it is the Inſtru- 


ment of Senſation and Organical Motion; 


in the firſt of which the Mind perceives the 


Operation of outward Objects upon our Or. 


gans of Senſe; on the ſecond it gives Moti- 
on to a particular Part. In the firſt it ſeems 


only paſſive in receiving Advice from with- 


out, which muſt be by their Motion inward, 
that is, from the Organ to the Brain; in the 
ſecond it is Active, by giving Motion by 
them, to this or that Part ; and in this their 
Motion is outward from the Brain to the 


III. But to render what follows the more 
Intelligible, I muſt remind my Reader of 


What I have already obſerv'd, that the Mo- 


tions of the organical Parts are of two ſorts; 
the firft of which I have call'd Voluntary, as 
being under the guidance of the Mind ; the 


| ſecond Involuntary or Vital, as being ex- 


empt from it. The firſt is what is perform- 
ed by the external Muſcles, whoſe Motions 
we can regulate at our Pleaſure. The ſecond 
are in our internal Parts as thoſe in the 
Trunk oſ the Body, which we cannot as we 
pleaſe alter or reſtrain. Witneſs the Pulſe, 
Motion of the Stomach, Bowels, and fo on 
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And indeed all ſuch that do immediately con- 


tribute to Life, are not in our Power to al- 


ter, hinder or ſuppreſs: And thoſe motions 
that are inſeparable from Life, ſeem to be 


effected by a Phyſical cauſe ; for the Spi- 


* 


rits that are prepared for theſe motions, are 
ſeparated in a diſtinct Province of the Brain, 


and ſeem to deſcend in their Conduits, as 


they are ſeparated from the Blood, to actu- 


ate the Organs befitted for theſe Uſes: And 


the Blood 1s continu'd in Circulation by the 
Vibrations of the Heart, and the Heart is 
actuated and moved by the Influx of Spirits, 


on of the Heart, the Blood circulates ! And 


the Spirits communicating this motion are 
prepared out of the Blood! So that the Spirits 


and Life is ſeated in the Progreſſion of the 
Blood; ſo that Life ſeems to run in a Circle 
For the motion of the Heart is made and 
continu'd by the Spirits! And by the moti- 


move the Heart, the Heart the Blood, and 


the Blood the Spirits; and in this Circle, ſo 


far as we are able to perceive, Liſe conſiſts: 


Becauſe all thoſe Functions, that entitle a 


Body, to what we call Life, immediately va- 


rieth, when the motion of the Heart, and 


are the active Inſtruments to continue this 


1 


Circulation of the Blood, ceaſes. The Spirits 


vital Circle, the Heart being only an En- 
gine to work the Blood, and the Blood ſuch 
a * that muſt be moved to be preſer- 
TRE ©: --- 1 | 
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„ Spirits alter. 
But thefe Spirits, altho? by Nature deftin. 


ed for the moſt noble Uſes, yet being pre- 


fails, or is uncapable to perform its Office, 


pared out of the Blood, will partake of its 
Nature: For when the Blood is vitiated and 
diſorder'd, theſe Spirits appear depraved, and 


their Offices and Operations are irregularly 
and imperfectly executed: And becauſe Life 


and conſequently Health, (which is only 
Life in Perfection) is founded in the above. 
mention*'d Circle: And becauſe a certain 
Harmony between the Spirits, Organs and 
Blood, is requir'd to continue that vital Cir- 
cle, therefore if either of the Triumvirate 


the Harmony ſuffers, and then Health is in- 


jur'd, and Life is gradvally deſtroy'd: For 


if the Spirits are either depraved in their 
'Temper, perplexed in their Order, or want- 


ing in their Number, they become unfit re- 
gularly to move the Organs; from whence 


the Blood flagging in Circulation, alters its 


mixture: If the Craſis of the Blood alters, 
it becomes unfit to be moved, and uncapable 


of yielding Spirits; and if the Organs is in- 
jur'd, it can neither receive nor communicate 


motion. | . 
But becauſe all the Spirits, as well thoſe 


employ'd in voluntary as vital motions, are 


equally derived from the Blood; therefore 


when the Blood is depraved or alter'd, the! 


both are equally incident to be affected wit 


its Vices; as is particularly manifeſt in Fe- 


Vers 
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vers, in which the Spirits applied to both 
motions, appear in divers Inſtances equally 
affected; for thoſe imploy'd in Senſation and 
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voluntary motion, are found uncapable of 


performing either of them regularly; as ap- 
pears in that Perceptions are confuſed, from 


whence proceed Deliriums, Phrenſies, &. 
And Organical motions are prevented, as ap- 


pears by the Convalſions, Convulſive Twitehes, 


© Tremblings, reſtleſs and uneaſie Motions, &c. 
And thoſe employ*d in vital Motions fail like- 


wiſe in theirs, leave the Pulſe, ſometimes al- 


ters, Breath varies, and the Motions and Of- 

fices of the Stomach and Bowels change. 
IV. Whoſoever will but attentively con- 

ſider what paſſes in himſelf, or but heedful- 


ly obſerve what happens to others, may ea- 


fily perceive that there is a natural State of 
the Spirits; which muſt conſiſt in ſome juſt 


Temper, Order or Continuity of them, where- 


by they are befitted regularly to perform 
their natural Offices of Senſation and Orga- 


nical motion. By reaſon it is moſt certain 


that ſometimes they do not regularly perform 


either one or the other; as we experience in 


thoſe Diſeaſes we call Apoplexies, Epilepſies, 


Phrenſies, Deliriums, Mania's, Palſies and 
Convulſions; in all of which either Senſation 


or Organical motion is perverted or altered. 
And it is likewiſe certain, that we can diſ- 


cover nothing of the unnatural State of the 
Spirits, but as we can diſcern ſome Change, 
To. r 
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Hindrance or Diſorder in theſe their natural 


and regular FunQions, Offices, Uſes, or 
Operations, viz. of Senſation or Organical 
Motion; we having no other means whereby 
to learn any thing of their Natures but by 
theſe: So that by weighing and comparing 
theſe we are only taught ro judge of their 
State, as whether natural and good, or un- 
natural and perverted, and their ſeveral De- 

rees. 8 

V. But theſe Diſorders in their proper Fun. 
tions being in their Appearances very diffe- 
rent, it may not be improper for methods ſake 
to conſider them under ſome general Heads, 
that they may be the better branched into 


ſuch ſubordinate Kinds, as have been uſually 


treated as diſtinct Diſeaſes. 


Firſt, then they may be conſider'd as when 


they are ſo affected as Senſation is loſt, as in 


Apopleæies, Lethargies, and their degrees; or 


as when they are lo alter'd or perverted, that 


it is deprav'd ; that they make falſe or con- 


fuſed repreſentations to the Mind, as in 

Madneſs, Melancholy, Phrenſies, Deliriums and 

their degrees, 1 a 
Or, ſecondly into ſuch as violently affect 


Organical Motion, as in Convulſions alone; 


or that, with Senſation, as in Epileptical and 
Hyſterical Fits. Or as when that is leſſened 
or loſt, as in Palſies, and the degree. 
And theſe again may be conſider'd, ei- 


ther as an immediate effect of ſome . 
Ve 
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be ſo entirely dependant upon that, that they 


are not uſually then conſider'd as Diſeaſes, 


but only as Symptoms, vaniſhing as that 


Diſeaſe ceaſes. Or they may be conſider d 


as a Diſeaſe it ſelf, that is, they are ſome- 


times found when the Blood is under no dif- 


cernible diſorder ; ſo that it ſeems only ta 


make a depraved or faulty Separation this 
way, viz. by the Glands of the Brain: For 
it is well known in theſe Caſes we can ſome- 
times diſcern no other, the Diſeaſed being 
in all other Reſpects perfectly well. Again, 
in the firſt of theſe Caſes, when the Blood 
is under ſome obvious Change, ſuch Diſeaſes 


are uſually continual : But in the laſt, where 


in truth being ſo abſolutely dependant of 


them, I ſhall purſue their Conſideration no 


farther in this Place; having already touch'd 


at that in the former Section. RS 

VI. But theſe preternatural Affections of 
the Spirits, that are ordinarily conſider d as 
Diſeaſes themſelves, may likewiſe in the ge- 
neral be occaſion'd two ways; either exter- 
nally, that is, when ſomewhat without the 


N 4 Nerve, 


there appears none, they uſually intermit, 
returning only by intervals, there being ſome- 
times conſiderable ſpaces of Time between 
them. But thoſe under the firſt of theſe. 
| heads, being uſually attendants to Fevers,have 
been conſider'd as Symptoms in them; and 
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ed change in the Blood, as in Fevers; and 
then they are for the moſt part obſerv'd to 
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Nerve, ſomeways irritates the Spirits into 
- diſorderly Motions, as may be inſtanced in 
PunQtures of the Nerve, as likewiſe in Worms, 
&c. or as when they are hinder'd in their 
Paſſage by ſomewhat preſſing the Nerve: 
Or internally, that is, when the Spirits them- 


that they are unfit for their natural Offices ; 
or when they are tainted or hindred in their 


Parts paſſing with them into the Nerves (b 
external or internal I intend only in reſpect 


are hindred in their Paſſage, by ſomewhat 
5 wee upon the Nerve, all the Parts be- 


of their Motion; and accordingly the effect 
ariſing from ſuch a Preſſure, will be accord- 


Reaſon in the Caſe of Apoplexte:, Lethargies, 


have been occaſion'd by ſome extra vaſated 
Blood, or collected Juice or Matter about 


note thoſe Diſeaſes, proceed from ſuch a 
Cauſe) (which is very okra! the Palje 
is commonly ſlow, and perhaps ſtrong, and 

the Breathing deep, perhaps with Stertor. 
Whereas if loſs of Senſe and voluntary Mo- 


der or Oppreſſion of Spirits, (Which is — 


ſelves are ſomeways alter'd or deprav'd, ſo 
Performances by foreign and incongruous | 
of the Nerve, not the Body.) If the Spirits 
ow that Preſſure will ſuffer, or be depriv'd- 


ing to the Situation of it. It is from this 


and ſuch like; (which Diſſections ſhew us 


the Brain, Men are deprived of Senſe and 
Motion; and where the Symptoms that de- 


tion, is from ſome Confuſion, Hurry, Diſor- - 
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frequently term'd ApopleQical, but which 


uſually differs from the former, in that the 
' Pulſe is ſmall, unequal and perplex'd ; ) there 


isnot in ſuch an equal Danger, ſuch Fits uſu- 


ally wearing off. But altho' where there is 
ſome hindrance to the Motion of the Spirits, 
by ſome Cauſe external to the Nerve, the 


Effects of that can extend to no Parts but 


what are below ſuch a Cauſe; which only 
can break off the Communication between 


the Brain and that Part; yet when the % 


rits being irritated into diſorderly Motions by 
ſuch a local Cauſe, thoſe will be propagated 


toothers, remote from that where firſt cau- 
ſd, as has been obſerved by univerſal Con- 
vulfions cauſed by a Puncture of a particular 
Nerve. It is farther to be obſerv'd that ſuch 
preternatural Affections of Spirits that are 


thus created by a Cauſe external to them; 


uſually continue until the Cauſe be remov'd; © 
not but that ſuch conſiſting in Fits, that is 1a 


tumultuous Motions, muſt have their De- 


grees and Intermiſſions; but cannot recover 


their former orderly State. Whereas ſuch _ 


that ariſe from ſome unlike or heterogeneous 


Parts paſſing into the Nerves, or from ſome 


internal Cauſe, and ſo tumultuate and create 


Fits, have often great Intermiſſions, the Diſ- 


caſed being in all appearance well for a con- 
liderable time, and then returns; for ſuch 


Fits that return by-intervals are thoſe that 
are uſually diſtinguiſh'd into ſeveral * 
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Fits bow diſtinguiſb d. 
and made entire Diſeaſes, and uſually ſpecifi- 


cated according to the Parts they begin in, 


or principally affect. And, which is very re- 


markable, ſuch as begin in any of the vo- 


luntary or muſcular Motion, are ſeldom pre- 
ceded or attended with any viſible Alterati- 


ons, in the Separations or Motions of the 


Blood ; and ſuch are for the moſt part found 


ol moſt difficult Cure; the reaſon perhaps, 


| died. 


as having nothing to guide or direct us in it. 
But if they begin in any of the vital or invo- 


luntary Motions, that is, in ſome part of the 
Trunk of the Body, they may be frequently 
obſerv'd to be accompanied with ſome Fault 
in the Separations, and ſo the eaſier reme- 


* 


VII. Fits; intending now by that Word a 


diſorder or tumult of Spirits, ſeems to have 


been ranked into Sorts or Kinds, either ac- 
cording to their manner of Seizure, or the 
Parts firſt affected, or their manner of al- 


fecting, as may appear by the Significations 
of the ſeveral Words they are expreſſed by, 


VIZ, Apoplettical, Epileptical, Hyſterical, Hy- 


pochondriacal and Convulſive. For I think if 


we do but carefully read what hath been writ 
upon this Subject, and warily compare it, 


with what we may obſerve in ſuch Caſes, 
that Fits have not always been denominated 


from any thing particular or different in the 


Symptoms during the Fit ; but muſt have 


been diſtinguiſh'd from the Parts where ol 


Spirits baw diſorder d. 


ir this is not allow'd, I cannot apprehend 
how we can always diſtinguiſh between even 
Hhſferical and Epileptical Fits, the ſame Symp- 
toms in the Fit, being, as I have obſerved, 
ſometimes common to them both, and that 
with equal Violence. This indeed has been 
remarkable to me in Fits; that notwith- 
ſanding it is ſo common to obſerve, that in 
ſuch as begin about the Abdomen, that they 


five Motions in the outward Muſcles ; yet I 


2 Convulſion began in the Muſcles that ever 
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felt begin, or their manner of coming. For 


will be ſo often accompanied with Con vul- 


do not remember that I ever could obſerve 


affected the Contents of the Abdomen, or any 
rd bart of the Trunk of the Body. But whe- 
bare tber this is always ſo, I dare not affirm, _ 
VIII. We may readily obſerve in our 


47 of being moved three ſeveral ways ( beſides 
vat they bring with them, as being ſepa- 


the ves, that our Spirits are naturally capable 


1015 WF rated from the Blood, by which their Influx _ 


oh into the Organical Parts ſubſervient to Life 
1 is continued, which may not improperly be 


called their natural Motion, being inſepara- 
ble from them during Life.) The firſt of 


© 1» Wl theſe is from the Mind; thus I can now write 


or not, I can walk, ſtand, or fit ſtill. 


ſuch powerfully operate upon the Senſes, the 
Mind cannot but perceive them: Thus it I 


Pain; 


ated The ſecond from outward Objects, for if 7 


fr dow wound my Finger I cannot but feel 
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Pain; if my Eyes are open, I cannot but per. 
ceive Light; if my Ears are not ſtopt, I can. 
— . 

The third is internal to the Body; and 
of this the Mind perceives nothing, unle 
it creates Pain; thus my Pulſe will ſometimes 
alter, ſo will the Motion of my Stomach and 
Bowels. 5 . 
And thus are they in the ſame ways ſu. 
ſceptible of tumultuous and diſorderly Mo- 


- tion (beſides what likewiſe is common to 


them, by a depraved Separation from the 
S N 
Firſt, Sudden and violent Paſſions of the 
Mind will ſometimes bring Fits. | 
_ © Secondly, Frightful, unuſual and dreaded 
Objects affecting the Eyes, horrid and ſur- 
prifing Noiſes the Ears, and difagreeable Smels 
the Noſe, will do the ſame. © 
Thirdly, Extraneous and incongruous Mat- 
ter, irritating, diſturbing.or ſome ways af. 
fecting the Fibres within our Bodies, will 


do the like, as may be obſerved ſometimes 


from Emetics or Cathartics, and likewiſe 
Worms in Children, and ſeveral other Caſs, 
which would be ſuperfluous to enumerate. 


IX. This being ſo, I think it will not be 


difficult to diſcover the reaſon why Women 


in the general are obſerved much more inci- 


dent to Fits that begin in the Abdomen, than 
Men: For the Uterine. Parts, by which 
there, they are only diſtinguiſhed from 8 
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Women why moſt incident to Fits, 
being by the great Author of Nature ſo con- 
ſtituted, as to require and undergo at cer- 
tain Ages, periodical Evacuations; by which 
means thoſe Parts are ſubject to great varie- 
ty of Alterations, both natural and unnatu- 
ral; not only during that Time, as being 
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ripe for Procreations, they, perhaps, cannot 


righteouſly enjoy it; but alſo when enjoying 
it, that they give Life and Being to the grow- 
ing Fetus; for from theſe Reaſons, the Ute- 
rine, and even the adjoining Parts, come to 
be differently affected; in that ſometimes 


they are ſpewing out the menſtrous Blood, 


and ſometimes for want of that, they diſtil 


acontrary Juice; ſometimes they are loaded 


with a Fætus, and ſometimes they are uneaſy 


for want of one; from theſe Variations the 


Nerves and tender Fibres being unequally 
preſſed, rhe Spirits are frequently irritated 


into tumultuous and unuſual Motions ; which 


being, by the Communication of the Nerves, 


propagated to moſt of the Organs contained 
inthe Trunk of the Body, do by that means 


create thoſe ſurprizing Symptoms which are 
denominated Hyſterical. Whereas Men not 


labouring under theſe unhappy Circumſtan- 
ces, the Contents of the Abdomen not being 
liable to ſuch uncertain and unequal Con- 


ditions, but remaining, as it were, in one 


ſettled and unaltered State; are therefore leſs 


incident to theſe unhappy Caſes. And it is 
remarkable if Boys fall into Fits, it is uſually 


about 
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about the Age of Puberty. And one thing 
farther, that the more diſpoſes Women to 


_ theſe Fits, ſeems to be that they are bred up 


in too eaſie, unactive and ſedentary a Life: 
ſo that their Spirits, for want of being ſuffi. 


ciently employ'd in Muſcular Motion, be. 


come weak and thin, and apt to recoil and 
return back, and ſo more prone by the leaſt 


diſorder to tumultuate ; beſides the ill tate 


of Blood that muſt neceſſarily proceed from 


: ſuch a Life, and ſo the Spirits farther depra- 
ved by that means. 


X. This being premiſed in the general of 


| Diſeaſes appertaining to the Spirits, that they 


are nothing in themſelves but ſome Change, 


Hurry or Tumult, by reafon of which their 
natural and orderly Motions are perverted: 
That is, their proper Functions, Offices or 


Operations in Senſation and Organical Moti- 


on, (both which are but the effects of differ- 


ing Motions,) are not regularly perform'd. 


Our next Enquiry ſhall be how far we are 


enabled to regulate, alter, compoſe or cure 


theſe Spirits, when they are thus preternatu- 


. : rally affected. 


Kl. But to do this we muſt conſider, that 


a Diſeaſe, that is the effect of this Change, 


is not to be remedied, unleſs the immediate 


Cauſe can be remov'd. And the Cauſes of 
theſe Diſeaſes may be very different, as hath 


been already proved; for they may be exter- 


nal to the Nerve; or it may be in the Spirits 


them- 


1 Fits hom made. 


AM 


themſelves: Again, when in them, it may 
eed from no real internal Fault or Change 


in them, but from. ſome Fright, Surprize, 
Concern, or ſomewhat extraordinary and 


unuſual, which ſuddenly or violently affect- 
ing them, creates Diſorders among them : 
Or it may be in that they are really in their 
very Natures alter*d or chang'd, ſo that they 
cannot perform their” Offices, as naturally as 
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they ought. If the Cauſe then of Diſorders 


of the Spirits, be without the Nerve, that 
muſt firſt be remov'd, before ſuch can be 
cured; but if it be within the Nerve, that 


is, in the Spirits themſelves, they muſt be 
alter d before that can be remedied : If it 
be only the effect of Paſſion, Surprize or 
ſomewhat troubleſome from without, they 
will for the moſt part quiet themſelves, the 
Cauſe being remov'd; however, they may, 
without much difficulty be compoſed by Art. 


alter'd, deprav*d or vitiated Spirits; which 


they muſt be alter'd or better'd, before ſuch 
Diſeaſes can be cur'd : And the Spirits being 


But if ſuch Diſorders are the real Effects of 


are in their very Natures become unfit for 
performing their regular Offices; it is plain 


made and ſeparated from the Blood, can on- 


ly be mended or changed by the Blood : So 


that in order to alter. or. better the Nature 


of the Spirits; the Enquiry muſt be in what 


the Blood is faulty, and how to mend or al- 
ter that; ſo that in ſuch Diſeaſes of the Spi- 
5 „ rits, 
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rits, where the Blood can be diſcover'd un- 
der no diſorder, the Cure is for the moſt 
part difficult: The reaſon of which ſeems 
to be, in that only this Separation by the 
Glands of the Brain is faulty; which if it 
ariſe from ſome Fault in the Veſſels or Parts, 
tranſcends there our Knowledge. or Skill to 
re-alter. And if from the Blood, we want 
_ a Clue to direct us in it. For I have proyv'd 
already, that we can know nothing of the 
ſtate of the Blood, but what we diſcover by 
the means of its Motions or Separations, 
which are here ſuppoſed not to be alter'd. 
But having in the former Section ſaid ſome- 
what of the Blood, and ſhall in the follow- 
ing one fay more, I ſhall here pretermit it. 
And obſerve that the quieting or compoſing 
the Spirits; the exſuſcitating or ſtimulating 
them into Motion, the hindring or altering 
them in their diſorderly Determinations, are, 
as I conceive, extremely differing from the 
altering, bettering or mending their unnatu- 


ral and depraved State. For the former is 


frequently perform'd by Medicines immedi- 
ately operating upon the Spirits themſelves; 
but the latter is to be done no ways but by 


the Blood. But that this difference may 


be the better underſtood, I ſhall beg leave 


to give an Inſtance or two to illuftrate it. 


Piercing and fætid Smells, but applied to 


the Noſe, do ſo immediately affect the 


Three Spirits, 
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Spirits, as ſometimes to put by an approac-¹ 
ing, or ſuppreſs a Fit actually began; fo like. 
wiſe a large Draught of cold Water will fre- 
quently repel a riſing Diforder ; yet neither 
of theſe better the Spirits, but only ſtifle or 
repreſs their riſing Diſorders. The effects of 
Opium are too nimble upon ſome Perſons, to 
be communicated by the tedious way of the 
circulating Blood. Some Steams or Fames 
will too ſuddenly intoxicate to be convey'd 
any other way, But theſe, I think, are ſuf- 
ficient Proofs that the Spirits may be affected 
immediately by Medicines, which is what I 
intended. And that being granted, the rea- 
ſon is manifeſt, why ſuch Diſorders of the 
Spirits, or Fits, that begin in the Trunk, of 
the Body are much eaſier repreſſed, than 
ſuch as begin either in the Brain or any of 
the muſcular Parts. For in the firſt of theſe 
the Dore begins in ſuch Parts as are con- 
tiguous tò the Paſſage in which the Medicine 
muſt paſs, or at leaſt communicate by the 
Nerves with them: So that the Medicine 
immediately of it ſelf, or by its diffuſed- 
Steams,, operating upon the tumultuating Spi- 
rits hath an opportunity of ſuppreſſing or 
hindring their aſcending Diſorders; and be- 
ing as it were above them, as being taken 
by the Mouth, or applied to the Noſe, do 
by that means keep down, and repel the 2 

Tumult; ſar the Spirirs hurryiag in the db+ 
domen, the Power of the Medicine repreſſes 


O and 
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| Medicines affect the Spirits. 

and forces back the e Spirits. 
| Whereas in the other kinds, by rea 

diſtance of the Parts where they begin to 


tumultuate from the Medicine, the interpo- | 
ſition of conſiſtent Parts; nor no immediate 


communication between the Nerves here 
affected by the Medicine and the muſcular 
Parts, they cannot Act or Operate upon them, 
but as they are convey'd by the Blood; in 


which, and with which, being fo entirely 


mingled, blended and confounded, it muft 
undergo new Changes, and perhaps acquire 
new Qualities; however, be it as it will, it 
cannot be ſo advantageouſly applied to the 
Nerve, Where the Tumult is, as thereby to 
ſuppreſs or hinder the Diſorder, as in the 
former Caſe: And all that can he periorm'd 
by Medicine that way, muſt be by altering 


and mending the Blood, that the Spirits that 


are afterwards ſeparated 'may be better'd; 
and this is not to be perform'd but by a long 
and -continu'd Uſe: By reaſon here altho 
the Diſeaſe is in the Spirits, the Cure is to 
be perform'd by long Ambages, a tedious 
going about, in altering and mending the 
Blood, from whence they are ſeparated: 


And in doing this, it is clear we are to be 


govern'd by what we can obſerve from the 


Blood, without much regard to the Spirits 
that are affected, by reaſon they are not to 
be alter'd here, but by the Blood; nor the 
Blood to be alter'd unleſs it appears vitious. 


And 
% £3 
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And this ſeems to me to be the reaſon why 
| Caſtoreum, Fætid Gums, Volatile Salts, and 
ſuch Things, that ſteam forth ſtrong and offen- 
ſive Smells, are ordinarily adminiſtred ſo ſuc | 
ceſsfully in Myſterical Fits, that is, ſuch as 
begin in or about the Abdomen; and to the 
fame reaſon Galbanum-Plaſters ſeem to owe 
their Efficacy; and not to any ſpecifick/Vir= 
tue of mending the Spirits, by reaſon they 
ate rarely attended with ſuch ſucceſs in Fits 
that begin in other Parts: Nor to any mas 
gical, or I know not what Power they have 
to reſpect the Womb, and ſo have acquired 
the Name of Hyſfterice/ : For neither the 
Womb, nor any other Organical Part, hath 
any Motion of it ſelf, but as actuated or 
moved by theſe nimble and active Miniſters: - 
Beſides what farther ſhews and confirms the 
Truth of this is, that theſe very Medicines 
may be ſucceſsfully adminiftred to the con- 
trary Sex, when ſuch have the Misfortune 
to labour under Fits that begin in the Abdo- 
men; and this is a Caſe not very uncoms 
mon, in which the Symptoms appear ſomes _ 
times ſo very like thoſe called Hyſterical in 
Women; that if the impropriety of the 
Word, in that Sex; was not a bar to the Uſe 
of it, they would not be ſcrupled, by reaſan- . 
of their Conformity even in the ſtricteſt ſenſs = 
to have been term'd fo: 1 


196 Medicine operate upon the Spirits. 
Xl. The Operations of theſe forts of Me- 
dicine, upon the tamultuating Spirits, when 
they can be immediately applied to them, 
ſeem to be as regular, as even as that of the 
celebrated Cortex is in periodical intermiſſi- 
ons of the Blood. But then they muſt not 
be adminiſtred at random, but only applied 
When the Spirits begin their Diſorders in ſuch 
MW Regions, as may be immediately affected by 
„ the Medicine; and when the Cauſes that 
enxcites theſe Diſorders, if external to the 
Nerve, be removed; for as ſometimes the 
Virtue of the Cortex is eluded for want of 
previous Evacuations, ſo may theſe be ſome - 
times inſucceſsfully given, by an omiſſion of 
the ſame, when the Cauſe is without the 
Nerve, Purthermore, as the Cortex is only 
a a certain Remedy in diſorders of the Blood, 
that return by Paroxiſms ; ſo theſe are only 
ſo in Tumults of che Spirits, that begin in the 
Trunk of the Body; and neither ſeem to ex- 
tend their regular Effects beyond ſuch, The 
Cortex is experienced but of little or uncer- 
tain Efficacy in Intermiſſions that ſeem to be 
deriv'd from ſome cauſe exiſting without the 
Blood; which gradually infecting it, ſo diſ- 
orders it as to create by turns Paroxiſms in 
it, as may be obſerv'd from Intermiſſions in 
Conſumptions: For altho' it will ſometimes 
at firſt Uſe, give ſome check to the Intermit- 
ting Heat, yet it will neither be of Continu- 
ance,” nor any farther Advantage, by _—_ ” 


— 
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the removing ſuch a Cauſe, does in no ways 
appertain ro the Operation of that noble 
Drug; ſo theſe ſæted Medicines, altho' they 
will give ſome check to Diſorders, beginning 

in the Abdomen, yet if ſuch are excited by 
ſome external Cauſe, they will not cure 
them, becauſe it is not of their Operation to 
remove that. And this is not ſingular to 
theſe, hut common to all other Medicines; 
for. Medicines can only alter what then is, 
but cannot prevent what hereafter may be: 
Hence no Diſeaſe can be abſolutely remedied, 
unleſs the immediate or conjual Cauſe can be 
alter'd or removd. And all alterative Me- 
dicines exerting their Powers upon one of the 
common Fluids, as has been prov'd, if the 
immediate Cauſe of ſuch Diforders in either 


of them is derived from ſome extraneous 

Juice or Matter, ſeparated or lodg*d without 

them, it is obvious that muſt be remov?d, or 
' theſe cannot produce their genuine and de- 


Ro 
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Spirits may be quieted. 


' CHA Dol: 


by Medicine to alter, hinder, repel or 
uppreſs theſe ative and nimble Inftruments 
of all animal Motion; the Spirits, in their 


Hs briefly prov'd, that we are able 


preternatural and tumultuating Diſorders, if 


they begin in ſuch a region of the Body, 
wherein they may be immediately affected 
by the applied or adminiſtred Remedy, and 


more eſpecially if it be ſo as the Medicine, 


being as it were above them, may hinder 


them in their Aſcent: It remains now, ac- 
cording to what I there intimated to ſhew, 

that we are likewiſe able to compoſe and 
quiet them, to arreſt and ftop them when 
Unruly, or if you pleaſe to chain and bind 


them up when they are ungovernable ; and 


this not only to ſuch as are the Inſtruments 


of Senſation and voluntary Motion, which 


naturally ſeem only to require Reſt ; but al- 


ſo to ſuch as are the Miniſters to involuntary 
or vital Motion ; and therefore do inceſſantly 


continue that, without which Life could be 
no more; and this we can do not only con- 


tingently or accidentally, but regularly, con- 
nantly and certainly... 7 7 


II. Notwithſtanding a humane Body is {0 
elegantly contrived, and fo curiouſly faſhion\ 
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ed, as to be in all things adapted for Uſes 
tranſcending other Beings; yet it is but a 
liveleſs and inactive Machine, until its Wheels 


are ſet a going by the darting Motion of the 


actuating Spirits; for the Spirits to this ſmall 


Microcoſm, are like the San to the larger Ma- 


crocoſm, the active Being that move and 


warm the lumpiſh Maſs. For theſe Spirits 
are the Miniſters of Senſation and Organical 


Motion, and are placed at all the Paſſes of 


the Body, to give the Mind notice of what 


approaches, and to execute her Commands 
in the moving the Body, for obtaining what 
is grateful, and for avoiding what is offen- 


five. But this humane Engine, when either 


ſo worn by Age, or injur'd by other Acci- 


dents, as to become unfit for the Perfor- 


mance of former Uſes, is then ſaid to be Diſ- 
eaſed; and the Mind then perceiving the Bo- 
dies Infirmities, grows pained and uneaſie; 
and thus loaded and griev'd, is enclined to 
_ - wiſh for more pleaſing Abodes. But the Al- 
mighty out of Compaſſion to our Natures, 


hath thought fit to diſcloſe a Remedy, to mi- 
tigate and aſſwage thoſe Pains and Miſeries, 


that he hath not thought fit to empower us 
by a wilful Death to remove: And this is 


the Divine Poppy, by whoſe kind Power the 
ſevereſt Pains are leſſen'd! Poppy! that hap- 


py Plant, out of whoſe Boſom drops Opium! 


And Opium the kind Drug that brings Com- 
fort to the Diſeaſed, Eaſe to the Pained, and 
3 W *_n7 


3606 


/ 


, Natural Sleep, 
Reſt to the Wearied. This Drug then that 
procures thoſe happy Effects for miſerable 
Men, juſtly deſerves the firſt Place in the 
Catalogue of Bleſſing, the Almigtity hath 
prepar'd for our Bodies. 
III. But that we may the better partake 


of the Bleffings of this Divine Drug, it will 
be neceflary to enquire by what ways it ope - 


rates to produce theſe ſoveraign Effects upon 


us: To do this it will be neceſſary, that we 


firſt conſider that our Lives conſiſt only in a 
ſort of chequering or dividing Time, be- 
tween ſleeping and waking, ( that is between 


an active and unaQtive State) for there is 
always found a conſtant and ſucceſſive Viciſ. 


ſitude from one to the other. In one, our 


Minds are always entertain'd with a con- 


tinu'd train of Thoughts; our Senſes are 
open to the Operations of external Gbjects, 
ſome of our muſcular and organical Parts are 


uſually employ'd. Whereas, in a deep and 


profound ſleep, there is none of theſe ; for 


either we do not think, or are not conſcious 
of it, our Senſes are cloſed, and our Muſcles 
lie unemploy'd, and we remain in a ſtate we 
know nothing of: All things being filent 


within, and nothing perceiv'd from without, 


there being as it' were a Curtain drawn be- 
eween Body and Ming. 
But when our Spirits are freed from Mor- 


phens's Chains, and a certain Twilight begins 


to break forth, and our Spirits begin to rouſe 
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from their Reſt, then the Miod begins to 
communicate with the Body ; imperfect Per- 
ceptions ariſe, and confuſed and. incoherent 
Ideas appear, and the various Parts of the 


Body have ſome Motion, and then the Man 


gradually awakes, that is, recovers entirely 
out of his unaQtive and torpid State: And 


as the perfect unaQive State of a Man's Life, 


is call'd Sbeeping; ſo the perfect active one is 
f Ip . MO Sg AF 5 £ 4 +4 > £ * bo ,Þ BE »+ 54 18 ,& 
term d being Awake; and the middle State 
between theſe, that is, neither the one nor 


te other, bur parraking of both, is denomi= | 


' 


nated Dreaming. 


And as that Portion 9 our Lives we term 


leep, is a privation of Senſe and voluntary 
Motion; (which as hath been ſhew'd are 
the FunQtions and Offices of the Spirits, ) 


therefore ſleep formerly conſiſts in the reſt 


and quietude of the Spirits, and conſequent- 


ly the more profound the Neep, the more 


quiet the Spirits. 


IV. This being thus premiſed, Experience 


* 


aſſures us, that Opium or its 


in Quantity, ſome ways fo becalm and quiet, 


the Spirits, arreſt or hinder them in their 
Motions, as to compaſs. them, or compel in- 
to that Quietude, we call Nee, (and ſome- 


times if improperly given into a fatal one, ). 
lep being only a reſt or quietude of Spirits, 


u which their ordinary Operations ceaſe. 
Here then appears the regular and genuine 
t 1 PEE» ; 12 . a g 


Opera- 


» that Opiam or its Preparations 
will regularly and conſtantly, if adminiſtred 
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5 Operation of Opiam to bring 4 requiew up- 


on the Spirits; and the Spirits during that 


requiem, ceaſing from their Operations, the 


Mind is for a time deprivd of Communica. 


tion with the Body, and of courſe ſuch Addi. 


ons ceaſe: And from this Source are all the 


aſtoniſhing Effects of Opium to be deriv'd. 
For from this Operation Pains are quieted, 


Evacuations perform'd by organical Moti. 
ons are ſuppreſs*d, Coughing is hindred, the 


Spirits are ſometimes refreſh'd, and ſome- 


5 diforder of the Spirits 


to circulate more equally. 


times injur'd and opprefs'd, Sweatings are 


procur'd, &c. and the Blood is often brought 


But that all the ſtupendious Effects vul- 


garly attributed to Opium, may more plain. 


ly appear to flow from that ſingle Operation 
of compoſing and quieting the Spirits; I 


hall ſhew that all thoſe Evils or Diſeaſes that 


are fo happily cur'd by Opiam, are really 
founded or ford in ſome rage, tumult or 

It is very manifeſt, that ſome Evacuations 
are often encreas'd by the Uſe of Opium, 
whilſt others are as often ſuppreſs'd and hin. 


dtred by it; and yet theſe ſo differing Effects 


are produc'd by the ſame Operation; becauſe 
as it hath been already demonſtrated, ſome 
Evacuations are. perform'd by organical Mo- 


tion, whilſt others only flow out of the Blood } 
without that Help: The firſt of theſe Opium 


hin- 
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hinders; the ſecond it often encourages, and 


all from the ſame Reaſon. 


Opium quieted, the Violence of the organical 


In the firſt of theſe, the Spirits being by 


Motion ceaſes, and ſo the Evacuation that 


was effected by that Motion, vaniſhes. © 
In the ſecond, the Blood being diſpoſed for 
Separation, does more-freely dimit its Juices, 


thro the Pores of the Skin, when the Spirits 


are quieted, and ſo the Pores more diluted. 
Thus in the firſt of theſe, Opium, under 
which Term I now compriſe Laudanum, and 
all Preparations from Popies, will often leſſen 
and ſtop Vomitings, in that it quiers the en- 
rag'd Spirits, which violently actuate, and 
forcibly move the Stomach into thoſe Mo- 


tions and Contractions, by which it is 
perform'd; for they, viz. the Spirits, being 


arreſted or hindred in their Motions; Vo- 
mitings, which are only the Effects of ſuch 
in the Stomach, muſt ceaſe. The ſame like- 
wiſe is perform'd in Looſneſſes, the Rage 


and Motion of the Spirits in the Bowels be- 


ing appeas'd, the Evacuations downwards, 


which is made by this, muſt of courſe leſſen 


and ſtop. Coughing likewiſe is a violent and 
unuſual Motion, occa ſion'd ordinarily by 


ſome unwonted Separation from the Blood, 
which being extraneous and diſagreeable to 


the tender Fibres appertaining to thoſe Parts, 


irritates them into that Motion we call 

Coughing; by which that very Matter that 
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Of Opium. 
caufed it, is uſually removed. from the Part 
where it was offenſive, and fo is ſometime 
brought up by ſpitting, which is a frequent 
effect of it: Now when the Spirits are com. 
poſed, quieted, or as it were, ſtupified by 
this Medicine, they are not fo ſenſible of the 
Irrita tion, nor fo eaſily fall into that Moti. 
on- And that this is the reafon of their 


ſtopping Coughing, is evident in that Cough- 


ing uſually returns after the Efficacy of the 


Drug is ſpent; and then is ordinarily dif 


charg'd ſuch Matter that way, as by reaſon 


of its Quantity or Thickneſs, plainly diſco. 


vers it hath been ſometime a collecting, and 


| had lodg'd before it was diſcharg?d; becauſe 
| altho? the Separation of that Matter conti 


nu'd, that caus'd the Cough, yet the. Fibres 
not being ſo ſuſceptible of Irritation, the ſe- 
parated Matter lodges, and the thin and wa- 
tery Parts ſteeming and evaporating with the 
Breath; what remains to be brought up by 


Coughing, muſt become the more thick; 


which when the Virtue of the Medicine is 


ſpent, or the Quantity of the Matter ſo far 
encreas'd that the Fibres are again ſolicited 
into that Motion, is then brought up that 
way; by all which it appears that theſe 
228 the effects of the Spirits thus qui- 
ee 


VI. But on the contrary, Evacuations that 


are the immediate effect of Separation, are 


rather encreas'd than lefſen'd by it; thus 
1 Sweats 


\ 


f Opium. 
Sweats are often cauſed by the Uſe of Opium, 
Pan Mad ſometimes the quantity of Urine is en- 
time Wizrg'd 3 the reaſon of which ſeems to be in 
that where the Blood is diſpoſed for Separa- 
non, the flower it moves, the more it ſepa- 
rates; and its Circulatory Motion depending 
upon the Vibration of the Heart and Veſſels, 
and that being made by the Influx of Spirits, 
this Motion will be as that Influx is. And 
that theſe Evacuations proceed from that 
Reaſon, ſeems probable to me, in that theſe 
very Effects may be and are in ſome other 
Caſes produced by the means of fome Affe- 
tion of the Spirits; as is moſt notorious in 
thoſe Sweats and profuſive quantities of 
Urine, that do frequently accompany Faint- 
ings, Swoonings or Hyſterical Fits. Beſides 
there is another reaſon why Opiates ſo of- 
ten occaſion Sweats, for being uſually given 
in Bed, in which poſture Men commonly 
compoſe themſelves for ſleep, and the Spirits 
being quieted by rhe Medicine, and the Body 
continuing in one unmov'd and warm State, 
it can be no marvel if it ſweats, ſince we 
may obferve but few Perſons that lie warm, 
and ſleep quiet and ſound; but will then 
gently perſpire by the Pores of the Skin; 
becauſe rhofe Paſſages being open, not as 
becluded by any external Cold, and the 
blood being invited by this outward warmth 
to move freely that way; and the cutaneous 
Fibres perhaps, by the ſame reaſon, _— 
8 e 
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do thereby give a greater Freedom for the 


f Opium. 


Serum to paſs. „ 
VII. This is farther to be obſerv'd in the 
uſe of Opiates, that altho* they undoubted. 


ly ſome way compoſe and quiet the Spirits 
| yet that happy Effect is not often of any 
long continuance, in that they do not bet. 


ter or mend the Spirits, but only quiet and 


compoſe, and ſo only make a Truce, but no 


laſting Peace; (unleſs when the Indiſpoſi- 
tion is entirely from ſome preſent Diſorder 


in them, but not from any Corruption or 
Depravity of them :) For if it be from any 
other Cauſe that muſt firſt be remov'd. 


Hence it is when their Diſorders are created 
by ſomewhat external to them, the Virtues 


of Opiates are uncertain, and not laſting, and 
are Often ineffectual, and ſometimes danger-. 
ous, unleſs Evacuations precede their Uſe. 
The ſame may be obſerv'd concerning the 


Uſe of Opiates in acute Diſeaſes of the Blood; 
for althoꝰ in ſuch the Spirits frequently fall into 
great Irregularities;as appears by the Delirium, 
Phrenſies, Convalſive Twitehes, Tremblings, &c. 


yet ſuch their Anomalies ariſing from the de- 


pravity of their Natures, as being now pre- 
par'd out of a vitiated Blood: Altho? ſuch 
their Diſorders may be for a ſhort time, by 


the Uſe of Opiates mitigated, becauſe the 
Spirits being quieted, ſuch Effects that pro- 
cęed from their Inquietude muſt naturally; 
during their Reſt, ceaſe ; yet they return, as 
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5 Of Opium in the Small- Pose. 


ed, they quickly vaniſh _ 


The Truth of this appears moſt evident 
in Fevers, Small Pox, and ſuch Caſes 3 where 


1207 
not being to be remedied, until the corrup- _ 
ted Blood is better'd; and that once perform- 


Opiates, if given in quantity, will have their 
natural Effects, yet by them the dreaded 


Phrenſics, Deliriums, Convulſive Tremblings, 


are never, as far as I could obſerve, cured: 


It is true, when the Blood begins to alter, 


and gradually. to recover its former ſtate, 
which uſually appears to us by the happy; 


although ſmall, Alterations that may be ob- 


ſerv'd in the Motions or Separations 3 Opi- 
ates then adminiſtred will aſſiſt theſe, for rea- 
ſons already afſign'd, and fo will as it were 


at once perform that which otherwiſe might 


have requir'd more time. 
VIII. The fo 


general” Adminiſtration of 
Opia tes in the Small- Po, being a practice of 
a modern date, introduc'd with a Regimen 


ſomewhat different from what had been for- 
merly uſed in that Diſeaſe, hath often given 


me an occaſion ſeriouſly to reflect how far the 


genuine Symptoms in that Diſeaſe may rea- 


ſonably induce us to the ſo promiſcuous - 


Uſe of it: But that I might not proceed pre- 
cariouſly in this Enquiry, I tied my Obſer- _ 
vations and Reaſons to ſuch Things only as 
are common, obvious and certain. There is 
perhaps no one Diſeaſe, wherein Men ſeem 
better agreed, what goes to conſtitute 1552 * 
ns Ps” ence 
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{tide (pardon the Word) than the Smal. iſ St 
| Pox; by reafon confifting in ſome external I ple 

Appearance, it becomes of it ſelf under the 
 Coghifance bf our Senſes, ſo that what it is th: 

we have a difect Knowledge, Neither is MW bu 

there any difficulty or doubt from whence fes 

rhefe Pimples or Eruptions upon the Skin S 

Cs are what to us conſtitute the Diſeaſe) I thi 
derived: Their nature, colour, manner of W an 

Appearance, their Growth and Maturation W th 

abundantly proving; that they are ſeparated IM 
from che Blood; their being in Truth no Bl 
_ othier Juice, from whence they being ſo uni- Er 
Vveffal, can be ſeparated. The only Queſti- th 

on then is, how the Blood is moved, to fre 
make this peculiar Separation by Puſtles in I ar 
the Skin, (which to us makes the Smal- be 
Fox?) To ſolve this, we muſt conſider, that W 
che Blood being made up of diffimilar Parts, I ve 

is always deſpuming it {elf by ſeveral ways; 
[ that as the Juices ſeparated from the Blood ce 
are very different, fo their Quantities vary w 
according to the Diſpoſition of the Blood, to ta 
throw its Parts by this or that way: That fed 
therefore when the Blood is tainted or in- a 
fected by any poyſonous, or diſagreeable Mat- Si 
LE ter, that will not paſs out by ſuch ways as an 
tte Blood uſually deſpumes it ſelf by; and I vc 
et the Bſood is powerfully enough to expel ti 
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Of Opium in the Small-Pox. 209 
Skin, does there gradually form thoſe Pim. | 
ples, that we call the Small-Pox. = 


For this is very obſervable in that Poyſon 


that produces the Smal-Pox, (for I cannot 
but call it ſo, being ſo often receiv'd by In- 
fection) that its natural Tendency is to the 


Skin, as appears not only by the Eruption of 
the Pimples, but by the Diſpoſition to ſweat'; 
and therefore when it takes that courſe only, 
the Diſeaſed is rarely in danger. = 
Thus far then, TI think, is certain, that the 


Blood is firſt affected, that theſe unnatural 
Eruptions upon the Skin, (that to us make 


the Diſeaſe,) are ſeparated from thence; 


from whence likewiſe all natural Separations 
are made: So that the Blood in this Diſeaſe 
being corrupted, what proceeds from that, 


will likewiſe be ſome ways alter'd or depra- 


ved. F . 1 - | 4 ; | 
But that we may the better reaſon con- 
cerning the Uſe of Opium in this Diſeaſe, it 


will be proper to obſerve what ſteps Nature 
takes in the forming of it. Perſons then in- 
fected with this Poyſon, uſually complain of 


a pain in the Head or Back, and ſometimes _ 
Sides, ſeem ſomewhat diſorder'd and unquiet, 


and have a frequent Tendency to nauſeat or 


vomit; all which Symptoms upon the Erup- 


tion of the Puſtles gradually vaniſh, eſpecial- 
ly if there is a tendency to ſweat, and the 
Pimples appear large and ſeparate. But if 


the Pimples are very ſmall, appear in Clu- 
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of Opium in the . 


ſters, and no tendency to ſweat, the pre- 


ceding Symptoms, ( which are uſually in this 
Caſe more violent,) do not ſo entirely abate 


upon the Eruption of the Puſtles, as in the 


former; by which it is evident, as the Poy- 
ſon in the firſt Caſe is perfectly expell'd by 
the Pimples ; fo in the ſecond it is but im- 
perfectly thrown out that way. 


IX. In both theſe Caſes Nature endeavours 


to expel the Poyſon by the Skin; in the firſt 


ſhe entirely performs it, in the ſecond but 
imperfectly : However, this is the way ſhe 


tends to do it; and therefore when ſhe ef. 
fects it this way, ſhe is deliver'd from thoſe 


Miſchieſs that otherways enſue. It is from 


this Reaſon, that whereſoever there is a Pro- 


penſity to ſweat before the Eruption of the 


Pimples, there is rarely any danger: Becauſe 


notwithſtanding the variolous Poy ſon does 
not evaporate by the ſweat, (for it remains 


in the Skin to form Puſt les) yet the ſweat- 
ing is an Indication that it takes a juſt and 
natural Courſe. 5; 


Whereas, when the variolous Poyſon take 


foreign and unnatural ways, by which it can- 


not be exterminated, as when it tends to 


the Stomach, and ſo creates immoderate Vo- 
mitings; or to the Bowels, and ſo gives 
Looſneſſes, or when it fixes in ſome particu- 


lar part in violent Pains, or when it ſo breaks 
and coagulates Blood, that it cannot be ſepa- 


rated: Notwithſtanding ſome Parts paſs to 


the 


*( 6 
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the Skin, to ſhew the Nature of the Poyſon; 


yet in that it doth not take its natural Courſe 
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in being entirely ſeparated by the Surface; 


the Diſeaſed remains in a manifeſt danger. - 


For the variolous Poyſon, or at leaſt a great 


part of it, remaining in the Blood, (as not 


being ſeparated by the Pimples) begins to 


act new Tragedies; for not being to be ex- 
pell'd by the Pimples, (the way it ſeems na- 
turally to be befitted for) it is thrown upon 
the ſalival Glands, Hands and Feet, which 
being loaded with it, ſwell; and if the Blood 
is able to exterminate the whole Poyſo» by 


this ſecond Separation, (which appears by 


the abating of the Symptoms, and by the 


manner and continuance of theſe Swellings) 

the Diſeaſed may bein ſafety; notwithſtands 
ing any Circumſtances in the Pimples; be- 
| cauſe Nature having found another way to 
ſeparate the Poyſon, the ſafety of the Diſea- 


ſed does depend upon that ſecond Separa- 


1400. | | 


From theſe ways, that Nature obſerves in 


forming the Small-Pox, it is evident there 


are but two Intentions that are eſpecially to . 


be aim'd at in that Diſeaſe. 


Ih!he firſt regards the Separation of the v4- | 


riolous Poyſon ; that when it is receding from 
the Blood, it may be directed to thoſe Parts, 5 


where it is beſt accomodated to fix. 
P 2 
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Of Opium in the Small- Po. 
The ſecond is, that when the Poyſon is 
thrown upon a particular part, it may be 
prevented from returning into the Blood. 
X. To anſwer the firſt Intention, it is plain 
Opium is a uſeleſs Remedy; becauſe the Blood 
tainted with the variolous Poyſon, endeavours 
to deficate it ſelf by the Pimples; and when 
it is unable to do it that way, it is attemp- 
ted by the Salival Glands, Hands and Feet: 
However, the ſeparating poyſonous, or hurt- 

ful Matter from the Blood, is perform'd by 
the inteſtine Motion of the minute parts of 
the Blood; whereas Opium only quiets the 
Spirits; and therefore altho' Opium, by affect. 
ing the Spirits, may ſomeway affect the Cir- 
culation, yet it cannot the natural Motion of 
its parts, by which alone the Separations are 
periorm'd. 8 

To anſwer the ſecond Intention, no doubt 
Opium may be of very great Uſe, becauſe the 
variolous Poyſon once depoſited either in the 
Pimples, or the Swellings, cannot eaſily recede, 
and ſo return into the Blood, unleſs it is for- 
ced from its Seat by ſome tumultuous orga- 
nical Motions, which a ſeaſonable Uſe of 
—— prevent tf 2 ih 
But notwithſtandingthe Small-Pox, obſerv- 
ing their regular Periods, do not often indi- 
cate the Uſe of Opium; yet there are a great 
many Accidents in this Diſeaſe that-eatirely 
require its Uſe. For when the Blood is con- 
tinually ſolicited by the Motion of the 8 
Hos BE mac 
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ways, which are diſcharg'd by Vomitings 


and Looſneſſes, and ſo is diverted from throw- 


ing the Poy/on the natural way by the Surface, 
or when ſome already lodged there is by 
theſe Motions recalPd. FN 


- 


It is certain if theſe Motions are not quiet> 


ed by Opiam, that the Poyſon may flow in 
2 Channel, fatal Effects will ſoon 
enſue. | E 


„ 


tinu'd Uſe of Opium, that it muſt be of won- 


derful Advantage in the Small. Pox, in that 
it procures Sweat, which they ſay ſeems the 


natural Courſe by which the variolous Poyſor 


ſpends it ſelf, by reaſon the Small-Pox are 


never dangerous, where there is a diſpoſiti- 
on, upon their Separation, to {ſweat. 
To which may be anſwer'd, that altho? 
Opiam, for the Reaſons already urg'd, does 
ſometimes produce ſweat; yet Sweats, as 


hath been prov'd, unleſs the Blood is firſt diſ- 


poſed to throw off its hurtful Parts that way, 


only diſcharge a Serum from the Blood: And 


to do this in the Small Pox, is by thoſe Per- 


ſons that ſo highly applaud Opium, thought 


unſafe: Beſides in ſuch Caſes where there is 


any danger attending that Diſeaſe, the Poy- 
ſon takes another Courſe, viz. by the ſaliva} 


Glands, &c. and therefore to encourage ſweat- 


ing, is to invert the Courſe of the Diſeaſe. 


5 But 
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mach or Bowels, to make Separatians thoſe 


It is urg'd by ſome in favour of the con- 
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214 Of Opium in the Small. Po. 
. But notwithſtanding in the regular Smal. t 
Pio there are no Symptoms that require the MW | 
Uſe of Opium in the beginning of the Diſeaſe, M I 
yet in the progreſs and height of it, it is [ 
experienced to be a uſeful Remedy, by i 
_ reaſon the Diſorders of the Spirits, which t 
are ſometimes occaſion'd by the Pains and C 
Uneaſineſs, accompanying the maturating of 1 
the Pimples, (by which what is called the MW 
ſecondary Fever, is often occa ſion d) is pre- t 
vented; for otherwiſe the Spirits being diſ f 
quieted by the heat and throbbing of the 0 
Pimpies, fo hurry the Blood in Circulation, a 
| that the depoſited Po ſon in the Swellings J 
| are again licked up, and ſo the Blood being ( 
1 again poyſon'd with it, the moſt fatal Symp- 4 
toms are produc'd : Whereas a feaſonabie t 
| - Adminiſtration of Opiam may keep the Spi- L 
| rits in that, and quiet, as to prevent thoſe i 
| Miſchiefs. + 007 m0 . 
| There are many particular Caſes in this 1 
| Diſeaſe as plainly require Opiates, as in vio- n 
| | lent Pains, or where Evacuations, that are 1 E 
| made by the organical Parts, are improper e 
or dangerous, ſo phat there is a neceſſity to t1 
leſſen or ſtop them; but by their ſo promiſ: h 
cuous Uſe, I could never! yer obſerve any E 


real Advantage. But on the contrary, that 5 
they have ſo dulPd and ſtupified the Spirits 
as that they would not be irricated into Mo- ſe 
tion, when it becomes neceſſary, in order b 
to diſcharge that naſty S/ovgh and ag. C 
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that being lodg'd about the Fauces, ſhould 
have been diſcharg'd by the Mouth. Hence 
ſometimes have been deriv'd thoſe fatal rat? 


ling Stertors in Breathings, thoſe Paſſages he- 
ing ſo lin d and ſtuffed with this foul Matter 


that becomes more thick and tenacious by its 


continuance, for want of a Motion whereby 


it might have been excreted. Beſides, the Sei- 
rits being by that great Change and Corrup- 
tion of Blood become unfit regularly to per- 
form their Offices, their Motions being weak, 


may be ſo oppreſs'd and chain'd up by Opi- 


ates, as never to free themſelves from ſuch 
Fetters. In ſhort, the ſo plentiful uſe of 


Opiates may give ſome Reputation to the 


Phyſictan, by reaſon it. gives eaſe to the At- 
tendants, but not always fafety, altho' it 
gives ſleep to the Diſeaſed. 23 
Kl. It is not improbable Opium hath un- 
dergone the common fate of other Medicines, 
in that its regular and certain Operation have 


not been diſtinguiſh'd from its accidental 


Effects. For when a happy Effect hath ſuc- 


ceeded its Uſe, it hath immediately been at- 
tributed to its genuine Operation, when pes - 
Ee 

7 


haps it flow'd from a very different Cau 


and indeed in this it ſeems to have out- ſtrip- 


28 moſt other Drugs 3 for what uneaſie | 


Symptom is there appertaining to any Di- 


ſeaſe, but may have been experienc'd to have 
been eaſed by it; for its certain Efficacy or 
Operation, conſiſting in a power of quieting 
Rh | gs „ 


Of Opium. „„ 
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VVV 
the Spirits, by which means Pains, Uncaſ. th. 
meſſes, Inquietudes, the uſual Attendants of moſt IM qu 
Diſeaſes, are mitigated : The Diſeaſed, who ad 
always covets preſent Eaſe, and commonly 1 
meaſures his Safety by what he feels: And 
his Friends, who uſually judge of it by his 
| Reſt, or want of Complaints, generally com- 
mended and approve that Medicine that per- 
forms theſe great Things, and deſire its Re- 
petition; when perhaps in ſome Caſes by 
ſo doing he may be by eaſie ſteps remov'd 
by each Doſe a degree nigher the Grave. 
For theſe reaſons IT am apt to think Opium 
| hath been oftener miſapplied than any other 
„% odd apr ads 
XII. I ſhall only ſay one thing more of 
this ſovereign Drag, that it is by Nature fo 
| - divinely prepar'd, that it is not to be bet- 
—_ _ter'dinits ſpecifick Power of compoſing, and 


giving a requiem to the Spirits, by any pom- 
pous Proceſs, tedious, artful or elaborate 
Preparation, but it may be by fuch lefſen'd 
and almoſt ftripp'd of it; and this under that 
ſpecious pretence of freeing it of its malig- 
nant Qualities; whereas theſe conſiſt only in 
its Power of quieting or chaining up the 
Spirits, ſo that to diveſt or ſpoil it of that, 
may certainly make it a very harmleſs, but 
yet at the ſame time a very uſeleſs Remedy. 
For all as can be expected by its Preparations 
ſeem to be principally, if not only, in a con- 
veniency for a form of giving it; _ 


of Vapours. | 


that. it doth not readily diſſolve in all 17 
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uors, for which reaſon they ought to be 


adjuſted, that it may the better communi- 


cate its Effects. 
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CHAP. III. 


U Ut to return, from whence I have made 


ſo long a Digreſſion, to a farther con- 
ſideration of the natural, regular Functions, 


Actions and Operations of the Spirits, that 


may be the better enabled to explain their 
preter natural Charges, Tamults and Diſorder; 
for without a right underſtanding of the for- 
mer, the latter are not to be comprehended. 
But that I may not nauſeate my Reader by a 
tedious Repetition of what hath been ſaid, I 
ſhall here only remind him, that all the Acti- 
ons, Functions and Operations of the Spirits, 
are but the Effects of their Motions, which in 


reſpect of their Determinations are but of two 
ſorts, the one of which is inward, the other 
outward, that is, one is from the Orgazs to 


the Brain, the other from the Brain to the Or- 
gans; and that by the different Modifications 
of theſe, all Senſation and organical Motion 
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by duly weighing and comparing them, 1 
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bat termid V, apours. 
is perform'd; ſo that when the Motions of 
the Spirits are regular, thoſe Operations are 
juſt and natural: And on the contrary, 
when the Spirits are depraved, theſe will 
be perverted. But having already briefly 
touch'd at ſuch Indiſpoſitions af them as are 

moſt dreadful under the Names of Apo. 
plextes, Epilepſies, Lethargies, Convulſions, Fits, 
and ſuch like; it only remains, that I hint 
at fome others that belong to the fame 
Tribe, but being more common and lefs 
dangerous, are not ſo much regarded. 

II. And theſe are what, according to the 
modern Phraſe, are called Vapours, which 
being derived from the ſame Source, viz. 
the Spirits, ſeem to differ only in this; that 
where the Symptoms are only ſlight and 
troubleſome, they are termed Vapours ; but 
when more frightful and ſurpriſing, Fits, or 
by fome other Name. It is true, Firs ſome- 
times are occaſioned by ſomething exter- 
nal to the Spirits, ſoliciting or irritating them 
into ſuch ſudden Diſorders, as hath been al- 
ready intimated ; whereas Vapours ſeem on- 
ly to conſiſt in a certain State and Con- 
dition of them, and in nothing external to 
them. But that this uncentain and undeter- 
mined Word, which is uſed to expreſs a di- 
verſity of Symptoms, may not be undiſtin- 
guiſh'd from thoſe Diſeaſes that are taken to 

be comprehended under other Names ; I ſhall 
only uſe it to ſignifie any flight n, 
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| What termd Wapours. © 
of Spirits: For if ſurpriſing and formidable 


Diſorders appear, I think ſuch are uſually 


ranked -under other Denominations. This 
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perhaps may be looked upon as a very looſe 


Deſcription; but a Word taken in ſo many 
and ſo uncertain Significations, will ſcarce- 
ly permit of a better. For by this Word, is 


not denoted any one or more determinate _ 


Symptoms, but a multitude; for whereſo- 
ever there is diſcerned any (light and un- 
uſual Diſorder in the Functions of the Spi- 
rits, it is immediately ſignified by that Ex- 
preſſion. Thus if the Mind is clouded with 
any black or melancholly Ideas, or darkned 
with any deſpairing or dreaded Apprehen- 
ſions, or if affected with any Succeſſion of 


' incoherent Thoughts; if ſuch things are but 
of ſhort continuance, ſo that the Mind re- 


covers its former State, by being able to 
diſcern and diſcover the Vanity of ſuch; al- 


though theſe ſometimes repeat, yet they are 


called Vapours ; whereas had they continu- 


ed, they would have acquired another De- 


nomination. When any ſlight Diſorder is 


perceived in Serſation or Organical Motion, 


whether in the Voluntary or Vital, or both, 


it is uſually dignified with the Title of Va- 


pours; thus Riſings to the Throat, Shortneſs 


of Breath, Palpitations of the Heart; thus 
ſlight Convulſive T witches, Catchings in 
the Muſcles, and ſo forth, are often called 


III. 
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IlII. But in order to diſcover a Reaſon of 
this unhappy ſtate of Spirits, it will be ne. 
ceſſary to take a ſhort view of the conditi. | 
on and manner of living, of ſuch Perſons as 
are moſt ufually afflicted with them. 
85 ns it 1s obſervable that Women are 
much oftener aMicted with theſe unhappy 
Symptoms than Men. „„ 
| Secondly, That ſuch Perſons groan under 
1 theſe Complaints, that live ſedentary and 
'=w I 7 
— Thirdly, That it doth not appear to pro- 
ceed from difference in Diet, but want of 
Motion; hecauſe it may be found in Cotta- 
ges as well as Palaces, amongſt the Poor as 
well as Rich; where Accidents or Neceſſity 
bblige ſuch Perſons to get their Bread, in 
| : - Methods that are attended with no Toil or 
| Labour. | ” W 


IV. That moſt excellent Part of Man, that 
thinks and perceives, and hath a Power of 
moving ſeveral Parts of the Body, being con- 
fined to the narrow PrecinAs of the Brain, 
uſes the Spirits as the Miniſters 'to receive 
Intelligence from without, and to execute 

her Commands from within : But theſe her 

Inſtruments being prepared by the Brain out 
of the Blood, are not alway alike be: fitted 

to execute ſuch Functions; for the Blood be- 
ing alter'd or depraved, theſe Spirits that are 
derived from it, become ſo likewiſe, e 
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being unfit to perform ſuch Offices, the Mind 
ſuffers, and her Functions become perverted. 

Beſides, theſe Spirits being by Nature be- 
fitted for Action, will not continue unem- 
ploy'd; for if they are not buſied by the 


Mind, they will employ themſelves, (as eve-. | 


ry one may experience . when. awake.) For 
then we have a continued train of Thoughts, 


our Senſes are open to the Operation of ex- 


ternal Objects, and ſome parts of our Body 
are moving, whether our Minds conſent to 
theſe or not. However, the communicating 
and giving motion 1s a proper Buſineſs to the 
Spirits; and if they are not employed in thar 
which conſifts in their tendency outward, 
that is, from the Brain to the Muſcles, they 
will by a neglect in that become more prone. 

to return inward; that is, from the out- _ 
ward Parts to the Brain, which is their mo- 


tion in Senſation ; by which means their 
natural Order being broken, ſuch a Legion 


of Symptoms as are intended by the Word 
Vapours, are formed: A Diſeaſe in ſome 
truly miſerable, in which the Diſeaſed real- 
y are, or at leaſt think themſelves always a 
ing. 3535 
V It is farther to be obſerved, that al- 
though this unfortunate State is for the 
moſt part imperceptibly brought upon us, 


by our own, or by the Faults or Follies of 
others; by a Defe& in not uſing our Bo-—- 
dies to Motions that would have been both 


for 
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for our Pleaſure and Health; (for had our 
Spirits been ſo employed, they would not, 
by recoiling inward, ſo often mould them. 
ſelves into ſuch unhappy Thoughts) yet af. 
terwards our very Bloods and Juices will 
by that neglect alſo become depraved : For 
the circulatory Motion of the Blood being 
made by the help of the Spirits, as hath 
been ſhew'd, if they are diſordered, that 
will be ſo; whereby its Craſis and Mix- 
ture will become weak, by reaſon it is not 
forcibly enough impelled forward. Beſides, 
by the Muſcular Motion, the parts of the 
Blood are exagitated, moved, and of conſe: 
quence the better mixed, by which the Cra- 

ſis is preſerved the more entire, becauſe the 
Parts are hindred from dividing, ſuch Mo- 
tions always quickening and encreaſing the 
Pulſe by which the Blood is the more 
forcibly drove to the Surface, to produce 
"Warmth and Colour there. Whereas in v 
an unactive and ſedentary Life, the Blood Bl 
receiving no Acceſſion to its Circulation by 
bodily Exerciſings, how apt are the Parts to Þ! 
break and immaturely to divide? from nr 
whence divers Symptoms accompanying P. 
ſuch a manner of Life, ſeem to be derived, Lt 
as white Tumours, Fulneſs, Swellings, Ob- I ®? 
ſtructions, Hindrances in ſome, Separations 
and Enlargements in others, pale Faces, ſick- 
ly Looks, want of Stomach, univerſal Lan- I ** 
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guor, and a Legion of particular Infirmities. 
And the Spirits themſelves in their very 


Natures grow depra ved and altered, as be- 
ing now derived from ſo corrupted a Scource, 
they really are unfit and incapable to per- 
form their natural Offices, by the Preter - 


miſſion of which, perhaps originally, this 


| Tiad of Misfortunes enter d. TH 
VI. From whence it will follow, that as 
theſe Symptoms, or this Diſeaſe, proceed in- 


that the Blood hath not been ſufficiently 
moved nor exagitated : So then the reme- 


dying of ſuch, muſt conſiſt in the doing of 
that which can be perform'd but by one 


or both of theſe ways: 


Firſt, Either in-renewing, or frequent re- 


peating bodily Motion, which is external to 


the Blood, perform'd by the Spirits actu- 


ating and moving the Muſcles. 


Or, Secondly, by ſomething internal, 
which being received and admitted into the 
Blood it ſelf, hath there a Power to give, as 
it were, a new Life and Motion to what 
appears ſo languid and fluggiſh. But the 
firſt of theſe is found for the moſt part im- 
practicable, by reaſon a ſedentary and eaſie 


Life, being by continuance become habitual 


and ſo pleaſing, is not, without great diffi- 


culty and uneaſineſs, to be overcome; and 
Perſons labouring under thefe Circumſtances, 
too often deter themſelves from ſuch At- 
tempts, by thinking they are unable to per- 


form 
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form them: Wherefore recourſe is for the 


molt part had to internal Medicaments, ho. 
ping to fine that Relief from them, which 


their own Doubts or Fears will not permit 


them to take from bodily Exerciſe ; or at 
leaſt now by ſo long a continuance are not 


to be recovered that way. Amongſt the 


moſt celebrated Remedies commonly uſed 


in this Caſe, Steel hath not undeſervedly 


gained the firſt place, as being uſually the 
principal Ingredient, although in very differ. 


ing Forms and Preparations, in moſt of theſe 
Preſcriptions. | 8 


VII. Steel then and its Preparations being 


to be "compriſed under that ſort of Medi- 
cines term'd Alteratives; it may not perhaps 


be an uſeleſs pains to enquire what Steel 


really performs in our Bodies; but to diſco- 
ver this, it will behove us to keep cloſe to 


the formerly mention'd Rule, in heedfully 
diſtinguiſhing between the certain and re- 


| gular Operations, and the but accidental or 


contingent Effects. But to do this the more 


diſtinetly, we ought to conſider, that all 4- 


terative Medicines muſt either exert their 


Powers or Virtues immediately upon the 


Spirits, as I have alredy prov'd: Or elſe up- 


on the Blood, into which they muſt be ad- 
mitted. And Steel not being a fugitive Bo- 


dy, emitting any ſtrong Emanations, is not 


_ obſerv'd directly to affect the Spirits, a8 


ſome ſtrong V olatil or Fetid Things do. But 
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it may be always obſerv'd when taken in- 


wardly ( if it but lodges in the Body ) that 


is, doth not ſome Way Work off ; that it fn 


will powerfully affect the Blood, into which 
after it hath been receiv'd in ſufficient quan- 


ty, it never fails to exagitate, as may be col- 


lected by the Heat it creates the natural 


Effects of that; ſo likewiſe in that it quick- 
ens and invigorates the Pulſe, the circulato- 


ry Motion being intended ; and theſe its Ef- 


ſects appear farther evident by the frequent 


Eruptions it makes upon the Skin, by the 


Turgency of it in its proper Veſſels, by that 


Warmth and .Colour it gives to the Face 
and Surface, and by the hindring Separations 
that appear to be the effects of its ſlow Mo- 
tion; and in ſhort, by its aſſiſting and en- 


creaſing whatſoever proceeds from a brisk 
agitation of its parts: By this means it pro= 


motes Bleeding, whether in a natural way 
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or any extraneous or diſagreeable Matter 
continually admitted into it ; Steel will then 


be found but a trifling and ineffectual Re. 


medy, unleſs that Cauſe can be firſt re. 


Z 3 Bur whatſoever Symptoms appear, 


come low, degenerated, and ſluggiſh, from | 


that are derived from the Blood that is be- 


its own Nature, although the native Beauty 
is changed, Colour loſt, Stomach depraved, 


| Separations encreaſed, as in Urine and Spit- 


many others, proceeding from t 


tle, Spirits weak, Strength decayed, Fleſh 
conſumed or waſted, and an univerſal Lan- 
= theſe and 
| je fame Cauſe, 
will moſt undoubredly be remedied by Steel, 
if it be duly and judiciouſly adminiſtred. 
But. notwithſtanding ſo many Advantages 
are procur'd by this noble Mineral, yet it 
is not exempt from Calumny ; for Men ſeem 


gour over the whole Body, 


= 
1 


not ſatisfied to have their preſent Infirmi- 
ties cemov'd, bur are apt to condemn it of 


Inefficacy, becauſe it will not prevent the 


Miſchiefs that their Eaſe or Vanities wil 
introduce; and therefore frequently reproach 


it, as if it only procured a ſhorrand vaniſh- 
ing Health that continued no longer than 


the Medicines was taking: Whereas the 


Medicine, in reſtoring the Blood, and remo- 
ving the Symptoms, hath performed all that 


can be expected from it: And if the Blood 


does again degenerate into the ſame unhap- 
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once acquir'd, but no fault or defect in the 


Medicine; ſince that in reſtoring Health, 
hath performed all that was to be expected 
from it: Becauſe being only a natural ſub- 


ſtance, it can only operate upon what is pre- 
ſent, and therefore cannot effect what is 
A I e 
For if every Part of a Humane Body, hath 
a ſeparate and diſtin Office and Uſe, and 


every one conſpires and co-operates for the 


Good and Health of the whole: It is plain, 
whole muſt be diſordered. The Blood that 


hath a principal ſhare in the Health of the 


whole, will not perform its regular Office 


in running brisk enough thorough the ſeve- . 
ral parts of the Body, unleſs aſſiſted in its 


1 by the Motion of the Muſcles ; 
neither can it perform this Office, if its Paſ- 
ſage through its proper Conduits be hindred; 
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Diſeaſed, in not preſerving Health when | 


by any interuption in the uſe of one, the 


and if the Blood therefore doth not do this, 


the Body muſt be diſeaſed. Tt cannot then 
be wonder'd at, that ſuch Perſons that will 
not, or do not undergo the firſt, and are yet 


enjoined to ſuffer under the laſt, are ſo uſu- 


For if the uſage and manner of Europe, 


hath introduced a ſedentary and unactive 
Education for the tender Years of the Fe- 


male Youth ; and if their young and yield- 
ing Bodies are to be ſqueez'd and cramp'd 
K 2 EE; 15 85 22 | | with 
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With Stays, pale Faces, ſickly Looks, un- 
- healthful Conſtitutions, and miſhapen Bo. 
dies, muſt be expected, as being but the na. 
tural Effects of ſuch Cuſtoms. 1 
For how ſhould the Blood preſerve its Cra- 
ſis, or perform its natural Offices, when what 
Nature requires for the doing of that, is in 
part wanting ? How ſhould every Region 
of the Body receive its juſt and natural pro- 
portion, when by the compreſſion of its Vel. 
ſels, the Paſſage in ſeveral Parts is ſtraight 
ned or hinderd? Or how can the Parts 
_ themſelves perform their Offices, when they 
are ſo bound down, that they want Power 
to doit ? How can it be otherwiſe, than that 
Bodies muſt be often deformed, when Na- 
ture is not permitted to work in her own 
way, when the Blood is diverted in its re-. 
gular Courſe, and forced to run unequally! MW a 
How can it be otherwiſe, but that when fi 
the Blood runs diſproportionably, but the ft 
Parts muſt nouriſh ſo? And if the Parts nou- p 
Tiſh ſo, what can can enſue but Deformity' B 
for if fome Parts grow whilſt others ſtarve, e. 
natural proportion muſt be deſtroyed. n 
Thus here in Europe, hath Cuſtom intro- ve 
duced an over- tender Cruelty, by puniſhing © h 
the Bodies of Infants by Swaths and Band- es 
age, under a trifling Notion of ſupply ing p 
"Weakneſſes that are inſeparable from our T: 
— Thus likewiſe do we deſtroy. the C 
Healths and Shape of growing Youth * bn 
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Nature is left to act her own part, in the 


ſhaping and faſhioning humane Bodies; 
where the Members of the Infant are left 


at eaſe and liberty ; and where- the Bodies 


of the Youth are left at large to grow and 


ſpread - there are ſeen no hunch Backs, no 


full Shoulders, no deform'd or crooked Shapes; 


1 — = 
by thinking our ſelves wiſer than the God 
that made us) we pretend to give Shapes, 
when in truth by ſuch prepoſterous Mea- 
ſures we: deſtroy them. For amongſt thoſe 
Nations that we eſteem barbarous, where 


but their Bodies, as well as their Limbs, 


bear the Shape Nature deſigns them. 
. Whereas in Europe, O tempora ! O mores ! 
how many miſerable Objects of our own Fol- 
lies and Vanities, do we daily ſee?  _ 


- 


1 do not deny, but bodily Indiſpoſitions, 
are ſometimes the immediate occaſions of 
ſuch wretched Deformities; but then I think 
ſuch Deformities, ( nay perhaps ſuch Indiſ- 


poſitions, ) had never enſu'd, had not the 


Blood been compell'd to run in equally ; Be- 
cauſe, notwithſtanding the Blood in ſuch Ill. 


neſs was vitiated, and ſo rendred unfit for 
regular. Nouriſhment; yet that could not 


have been unequal, unleſs the Blood was un- 


equally. diſperſed; for otherwiſe not one 
part, but all would ſuffer. Theſe Conſide- 


rations of the Nature of our Bodies, and the 


Cuſtom and Manner of uſing them, do give 
us clear Ideas, why notwithſtanding qur 
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Blood is reſtor'd by the uſe of Steel, it is ſo 
apt to degenerate into the ſame unhealthful 


State 


* 

ef 4 ol 
* 
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And as Vapours do often 3 from 
ſuch a ſtate of Blood, that is u 
or reſtor d by the uſe of Steel: Steel hath 


ually better d 


n ſuch a Reputation in that 
iſeaſe, as to be eſteem'd a kind of Specific 
in it: And from this reaſon, where ſuch 
Symptoms appear as are term'd Vapours, 


Steel is the Alam to which moſt recur. 


But becauſe Vapours are only flight Dif. 
orders of the Spirits; and the Spirits may, 


and do often fall into ſuch, when the Tem- 


per of the Blood is not to be mended by 
Steel; therefore it often happens, that Steel 
in 8 is found but an ineffectual Re- 
med. F ET 

But Phyſicians having entertain'd Opini- 


ons of certain and determinate kinds of Diſ- 


eaſes, and agreeable to that, of certain Me- 


dicines that were only proper, or indeed 


Specifics in ſuch kinds, have always eſteem'd 


ſuch Medicines uſeful in ſuch Diſeaſes: And | 
ſince the Reputation of Chym#ftry hath flou- 


riſh'd, have uſually endeavour'd to ſeparate 
and divide ſuch ſpecific Subſtances, that ſo 


they might obtain ſuch parts only, that would 


be always uſeful. 


From theſe reaſons Steel hath been tortur'd 
by Preparations, that ſo being ſtripp'd of all 


its uſeleſs and nocent Qualities, it might be 


advan- 


. one roy ee og r 
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1 


vere affſicted with ſuch Symptome. 
But notwithſtanding Steel doth undergo a 


notwithſtanding ſome of 
theſe Preparations are excellent Medicines, 


« - 


Preparations; an 


one of them. For altho' ſome of the Chals- 


native Virtues of that Meral; yet they are 
rather weaken' d and impair'd, than invigo- 


any advantage ſhine forth in ſuch Prepara- 
tions that poſſeſs the Virtues of the unprepa- 


in 2 more elegant Form, and may be ren- 
der d ſomewhat more grateful to the Sto- 
mach. And what is very remarkable, where 
the tender Conſtitutions of ſome Perſons will 
not bear the unprepar d Steel, and yet Steel 
is uſeful; the Chelibeate-Water, as they are 
to moſt ſuch Perſons more grateful, ſo they 
are uſually more powerful than any pompous 


% 


Preparations of that Mineral. 


will incline Men to continue in a method 


any Preparation of Steel, nor any other 


24 
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rated and ? ſtren then'd; neither does there 
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advantageouſly given to all Perſons, who 


variety of hte by the many differing 
yet the Nature, Power or Efficacy of that 


Mineral unprepar'd, are not encreas d in an 


beat Preparations retain ſomewhat of the 


red Steel; but that they may be exhibited 


hut if the Cuſtom and Manner of the Age, 


of living, that muſt be deſtructive to their 
Healths ; neither Steel, Mineral- Naters, nor 


Medicine, can prevent theſe Evils 1225 i 
V 24 Mien 


. Diſeaſes daily forming. 1 
Men wilfully pull down upon their own 


— 


For if the fartheſt parts of the Eaſt are 


to be ſearch'd for Spices; and the remoteſt 
Regions of the Weſt for unuſual Dainties, 
and all other Countries for new Liquors; if 

Men will more ſtudy to tickle their Palates 
with pungent Sauces, than with wholeſome 
Food to gratifie their Hungers; if Men will 

more delight to warm their Heads with 
ſtrong Liquors, than to reſtrain their Thirſt 
with innocent. Ones; if Men will in all things 
prefer a voluptuous Luxury to a temperate 
Sobriety; and if to all theſe, they will in- 
dulge an unactive and ſedentary Life ; rarely 
employing their Limbs in ſuch Uſes, as they 
are befitted to undergo, and were ordain'd 
for: It is not to be wonder'd at, if they are 
puniſyd with Vapours, Pains and Infirmi- 
ties, when thus all they do contribute to- 
wards ſuch Things. In vain then do we 
complain bf the inefficacy of Medicine, when 
we thus ſuck in our Diſeaſes with our 


Drinks, and ſwallow our Infirmities with | 


. 
o 


our Food. ein 
.  Befides, by theſe our Luxuries, the very 
Efficacies of Medicines are deftroy'd : What 

can be a Cordial to him, whoſe daily Liqour 
is a continu'd Cordial? What can warm or 
invigorate his Blood, that is daily heated by 
what he eats and drinks? What can . 
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ceive 


Small- Beer unjuſtly aceuſed. 


Stomach that is every day gorg'd with what 


ſhould cheriſh it? What can give a Man 


Spirits, that every Day wantons in 


- 


the uſe ba 


. no doubt have long ſince per- 
theſe to be the Sources from whence 
a multitude of the Diſeaſes that afflict Man- 
kind ariſe, in that they have ſo often enjoyn- 
ed Regulations in Diet; but in rheſe Rules 
they ſeem to have regarded more the Fa- 


vour of the Patient, than the removing or 


preventing of the Diſeaſe ; Salt and ſharp things 
lie under the general laſh of Reproach, how. 
deſervedly (in excluſion to other qualities) 


I ſhall not now examine: Small- Beer like- 


wiſe lately hath fallen under the Diſpleaſure 


of moſt Phyſicians, and Wine and Water are 
to be ſubſtituted in the place of that inno- 


cent Liquor, whilſt things of Luxury and 
Exceſs, that really debauch the Stomach and 


deprave the Blood, receive a much kinder 
Vage 


Small. Beer, the native Liquor of our Iſle, 


and the uſual Drink of our healthful Ance- 
ſtors, is now condemnd, (by thoſe that are 
no Friends to it) as the principal Author in 
the producing humane Miſeries in Chronic 
5 xg a8 : And yet what ſeems wonderful 1n 


this hard Sentence upon Small. Beer or Malt- 


Liquors, is, that thoſe Perſons that drink moſt 


plentifully of theſe Liquors, are leaſt aflict= _ 
ed with thoſe Diſeaſes, for which they are 
| ; | =. - 


234 Small-Beer unjuſtly accuſed. 
condemn'd as the Cauſe; this ſame is to con- 
demn the Innocent, and reward the Guilty; WM 
for certainly ſuch Evils may with greater rea- 
ſon be aſcrib'd to other Cauſes, than to that of 
malted Beer. OR 
But ancient Liquors, like ancient Eagliſb 
Faſhions, are now to be diſus'd, and to be 
Patron for either, is as ridicuous as the things 
themſelves; notwithſtanding our Healths are 
neither better*d, nor our Lives lengthen'd by 
the firſt; nor any conveniences added to our 
Bodies by the laſt, yet both muſt alter, be- 
cauſe all things are changing. 
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IN the firſt Section of this Diſcourſe, it is 
prov'd that there is a multiplicity of Flu- 

ids in a humane Body; and that altho Di. 
feaſes are uſually ſpecificated, either from the 
part affected, from the manner affecting, or 
ſtom the principal Symptom; yet really ſuch 
(fo far as they can be a Phyſician's Care) 
are only the Effect of ſome Vice or Altera- 

— tion in the Fluids: And that altho' Men, ac- 

ä cording to the Philoſophy of the Schools, have 
reduc'd Diſeaſes into certain Kinds, and have 
treated them as partaking of one common 
Nature; yet the Kinds being to be known 
by the Symptoms, and the ſame Symptoms 
not always co-exiſting ; therefore the Species 

or Kind hath been ſometimes diſputed, be- 
C T. cauſe the Diagnoſtic are not entirely agreed: 

And that Diſeaſes being diſtinguiſh'd by 
their Symptoms; and ſome Symptoms being 
eſteemꝰ d proper to ſome Diſeaſes; therefore 

when ſuch different Symptoms are found to 
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Complications what. 
co- exiſt in the ſame Perſon, the Caſe is calbd 
a Complication, that is, the Perſon is then 


ſaid to labour under more Diſeaſes than one; 


or when. ſome Symptoms co-exiſt that have 
not been made eſſential to any one kind of 


| Diſeaſe ; and ſo a proper Name or Names 


are wanting to expreſs them: Theſe, when 


once honour'd with a Name, are afterwards 
treated as a new and entire Dzſee/e. 


It is from theſe reaſons that Complications 


and new Diſeaſes ſo often appear in this 


our World: By the firſt of which, Men are 


often perplex'd in ſo adjuſting their Me- 


thods and Medicines, that they may equal. 
ly reſpect the ſeveral Di/eaſes the Patient la- 


bours under: By the ſecond their Heads are 


puzzled to invent means to diſpoſſeſs an un- 
known Enemy: For Diſeaſes, according to 


that Doctrine, having a common Nature, 


are to be treated by certain ſettled Methods; 


therefore when two Diſeaſes were aſſociated 
in the ſame Perſon that were wont to be 


curd by oppoſite Methods, the Caſe was 


eſteem'd (deplorable, by reaſon what was 


thought proper for one, was eſteem'd de- 


ſtructive to the other. 


eaſes hath been ſo univerſally receiv'd, that not- 


5 5 withſtanding Men have divided about Prin- 


Ciples, about ypotheſes, to explain their Na- 
tures; about Diagnaſtics, by which they are 
known, and about Methods by which they 


are 


II. This Doctrine of certain Species of Di/- 
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1 One; 
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where in proportion to the amplitude of its 


ol 


Complications what. 
are cured, yet ſtill they have agreed that there 
are ſuch. © And yet, notwithſtanding this ge- 
neral conſent of Men, it is plain in Fact, 
(as hath been proved) that Diſeaſes are only 
depravities or alterations in our Juices; 
which keep in no certain bounds, nor appear 
by no regular Symptoms, and therefore can- 
not be reduced into any certain Claſſes; and 
all our Juices are but as Rivulets from the 
fame common Fountain, the Blood; and 
therefore altho* they appear in different 
Parts, and in different Forms; yet when 
they are altered or.vitiated, they are only. 
the Blood: 
And for this reaſon, all methods invented and - 


recommended for the curing this or that Spe- 


cies of Diſeaſe, ought to be ſcorned and de- 
ſpiſed. And the faults or alterations of the 
Juices, as ſuch, are diſcovered by their ſe- 
veral appearances, to be only regarded in the 
edicine; and therefore, notwith- _ 
ſtanding the Symptoms appear in very differ- - 
ing Shapes, (which were formerly taken for 
divers Diſeaſes) yet if ſuch proceed from 
the fame alterations in the Fluids, they 
are to be remov'd by the ſame Therapoie. 
For it can be of no moment in what region 


of the Body a Diſeaſe appears, when it is 
derived from the Blood; ſince the Blood is 
inceſſantly thrown about to every Part of the . 


whole Body in circulation, and flows every 


Veſ⸗ 
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l 238 Chronic Diſeaſes in what, &c. 
| Vedſſels; and ſo can be in no ways capable to 
convey Medicine more to one part than an- 
III. But notwithſtanding all particular 
Juices are only ſeparations from the Blood, 
and the Secretory Veſſels are only paſſive in 
that peformance, ſo that they cannot be de. 
praved or altered, but as the Blood is ſome- 
ways corrupted or changed (excepting where 
the Organical Parts are any ways injured by 
external Violence or Force) for if they are 
internally altered, it muſt be by the Fluids. 
Yet by reaſon the Depra vation or Altera- 
tion of theſe Juices becomes in {low and chro- 
nick Diſeaſes firſt viſible to us, and ſuch are 
_ denominated from them; I ſhall conſider 
them under a third Head, as diſtin from 
thoſe of the Blood and Spirits, and ſo apper- 
taining to the appropriate Juices. | 
IV. But that we may the clearer compre- 
hend theſe Diſeaſes, it will be neceſſary briet- 
ty to repeat what hath been already proved, 
wiz, That the Blood is a Fluid, compounded 
of very different and unlike Parts, and that 
it continually moving, and daily n 
by the means of the Secretory Veſſels, hic 
are ſo conſtituted and fa ſhioned, as to filtrate 
and let paſs ſuch Juices as are hefitted to in- 
ſinuate and run thorough them; ſo thoſe 
Veſſels being paſſive in the Separation; that 
therefore the internal Cauſe of the differing iſ 
alterations in theſe Juices, is from the nature 
1 EE 3 5 „„ 
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Chronic Diſeaſes, 239 
or diſpoſition of the Blood, from when nde 
they are derived; and that when that is al- 
tered, theſe muſt be ſo: But we can learn 
nothing immediately of any internal altera 
tion of the Blood; by reaſon that it is ſo in- 
cluded in its own, and other Veſſels and 
Parts, as entirely to exclude us from any 
knowledge of it, but as we colle& or con- 
clude by its Motions or Separations ; for it 
is they only that fall under our cognizance: 
80 that they being obſerveg to be altered, 
we infer, that the Blood fr whence the 
are ſeparated, and upon which they depend, 
muſt be ſo; but what that alteration 1s, or 
how directly effected, we can never learn, 
as not having faculties for ſuch a diſcovery ; 
in this only we are certain, that it is changed 
| becauſe theſe are: And if this change is ſud= 
den or violent, it is uſually attended with 
ſuch Symptoms as are colleQively expreſſed 
| by the Word Fever; but if flow, gentle + 
and languid, it is then commonly denoted 
by ſome indefinite Word, as Scurvy, ill ha» 
bit of Body, foulneſs of Blood, or, if you 
pleaſe,a Cachexia ; ſo that as that ſtate of Blood 
that is generally called a Fever, is to all acute, 
ſudden or violent Diſeaſes ; fo is Scurvy, ill 
habit, or foulneſs of the Blood, to chronick 
or flow Diſeaſes : With this difference, that 
acute Diſeaſes, by reaſon of the ſuddenneſs _ 
or violence in ſeizure, are commonly imme- 
dately obſerved, and denominated: Where- 


* 
- 
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Chronic Diſeaſes. 
as Chronicks being gentle and {low in their 
beginnings, are not at firſt much regarded; 
until gradually encreaſing they have form- 
ed ſome one or more formidable Symptoms, 


and then they are made a Diſeaſe, being 


- honoured with a particular Name; when 


or expelled the 


in reality this now named Diſeaſe is nothing 
but ſome ſeparation from an altered or v 
tiated Blood, made by the means of ſome 
Secretory Veſſel, or elſe ſomewhat caſt out 
Blood, upon ſome conſiſtent 
by Nature adapted to re- 


Part, that is 1 


ceive ſuch Separations. But notwithſtanding 


theſe Separations proceed from the Blood, 
vet it is evident, the Veſſel or Part gives to 


them their Form ; that is, the Qualities or 


Powers from whence they are denominated, 


and by which they become ſuch a particular 
thing to us; which appears in that ſuch Se- 
parations are cloathed with ſuch Qualities as 


are not to be found in the Blood; and fur- 


thermore, by reaſon if ſuch are again but re- 
ceived into the Blood, they corrupt, diſorder 
or alter it. So that although ſuch Separa- 
tions are. often changed as the Blood alters; 
yet, that ſeems te proceed in that the Con- 


figuration. of the Veſſels or Parts may be 


ſomeways injured or forced by rea ſon the 


Fluid that now pervades them to pals, is 
altered, which ſeems the more probable by 


reaſon ſuch. being conſiſtent, and having no 
Motion proper to them, cannot of N 
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Es Qualities not pre- exiſtent. RR... 
a their alter their Figure or Texture; if therefore by 
ded ; W theſe Effects they ſeem to be ſo, it muſt be 
don. made by ſome other Body: And by this 
Proms, means we may ſometimes obſerve they ac- 

ves WW quire ſuch an internal Configuration as ne- 


When yer afterwards to ſeparate naturally, which 

othing appears in that the Juices afterwards there on 
I WY ſeparated, are very different and unnatural, - = >| 
| ſome fan rte prove 

ſt out M F. Every days Experience will abundant- 7 85 
liltent W iy confirm this Truth, that it is not in Nature 

to te. neceſſary, that every Subſtance that is drawn, 

anding ſeparated, extracted or divided from another, 

Blood, W ſhould be formally pre-exiſtent.in it, but that 3 
wes 10 it is materially, carries its own Evidence 
tics Of W For inſtance : I ſuppoſe no Man will be ſo | 
nated, W yain as to affirm, that the Feathers, Skin, 


ticular Bill, Bones, Fleſh, Heart, Liver, Blood, and 


ch Sc all other Parts of a Chick, were actually and 

cc formally pre- exiſtent in that uniform Liquor, 

d fur- W the White of an Egg; or, if you pleaſe, that 

but re· ¶ and Volk, out of Which it is moſt certain 

ſorder they muſt be formed: Neither will any one 

epara- be jo hard y-ro aver, that the glorions Colours 

alters; W of a Tulip, the fragrant, Odours of Jeſemin, : 

: Con- che delicious taſte of a Pine Apple, were for- 
ay be mally pre-exiſtent in a little eontemptible — N 
n the Earth and Water; yet it is plain, Nature out 5 
1s, of theſe does daily produce them: I need 

ble by not inſtance farther, there being ſuch a num- 

ng 00 berleſs number of ſuch Productions that may 

N fall under every one's Obſervations: Neither 
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| Qualities not pre-exiſtent. 
need I enlarge by ſhewing farther, how 2 


little humane Skill can again multiply an- 


other number of Properties or Qualities out 


of theſe, that were not to be obſerved in 


them, It is true in all theſe things there 


is required an Aptitude, Capacity or Diſpo- 


fition in the Materials; for a Chicken will 
not be formed out of every Egg, nor all 


Earths and Waters will not equally produce 
ſuch Rarities; yet ſtill they were not for- 


mally pre- exiſtent in them, which is all I 
intend to prove. But although theſe in- 


ſtances muſt be allowed as moſt true, yet 
perhaps it may be objected, what is all this to 


what paſſes in our own Bodies; for notwith- 
ſtanding it is thus with other Beings, it will 
not from thence follow it muſt be ſo in our 


| ſelves. To obviate this Objection, I ſhall 


not inſiſt how our Blood, Juices, and our 


conſiſtent. Parts, that are nouriſhed and en- 


_ creaſed by what we eat and drink, are ex- 
treamly unlike ſuch things; but ſhall by a 
_ viſible and common Inſtance, ſhew that the 


Part directly gives the Form, although the 


Blood ſupplies the Matter. In an Inflamma- 


tion we may ſenſibly obſerve in the very 


Part, that it gradually acquires new Quali- 
ties, it being at firſt red, and if wounded, 


then it diſtils Blood, which by lodging in the 


Part, inſenſibly ſuppurates, and becomes 


What we call Corruption, Pus, Matter or 


Quitter; by which it is plain, it there aſ- 


ſumes 


Io 2 
ly an- 
es out 
ed in 
there 
Diſpo- 


n will 


or all 
oduce 
t for. 
s all 1 


fe in- 


e, yet 
this to 
twith- 
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. Tumours can ſider d. 


ſumes new Qualities that juſtly entitle it to 
new Denominations. And this is likewiſe 
moſt apparent in moſt Tumours, Sores, or 


Ulcers. And Tumours, from whence moſt 


uſually the others proceed, being either 
form'd from Blood it ſelf, as Inflammation, 


or from preternatural Separations of the 


| Blood, as other Tumours, and ſo ar e often | 


treated by internal Methods; therefore, as 
the former have been conſider'd as acute, 


fore it may not here be alien briefly to con- 
ſider them. 5 


VI. Tumours, or preternatural Swellings, | 
being form'd by ſome. unuſual Separations 
left, lodg'd, or collected upon a particular 


Part, which, altho* different in form, yet 
being all derivꝰd from the ſame Blood, I ſhall 


conſider them as they are profitable or hurt- 
wkw-he Difeaſed, tis 
_ Hirſt, Some Tumours are profitable, in 
that the Blood purges it ſelf that way ; for 


having thrown off the peccant Parts in ſuch 


_Tumours, it recovers its natural Temper ; 
To. that theſe are Critical. '  ;. . 
Secondly, There are others, that although - 
they are the Effects of ſome Separations, yet 
the Blood is not bettered or mended by 
them, ſo that there is no ſenfible Advantage 
by ſuch, therefore are only ſymptomarical. 


. 


R 2 


ſo theſe latter may as Chronick Diſeaſes, . 
at leaſt as Occaſions of creating ſuch; where- 


— 
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Thirdly; 


244 La confided. 
IThirdly, There are others, that although 


produced by ſome internal Cauſe, yet ari- 
ſing from ſuch ſmall and unperceived Be. 
Fginnings, they are not obſerv'd until form'd, 
ſo that they do. not diſcover how they ſpring ; 
as whether the Blood freed it ſelf of any dif- 
agreeable Parts, by firſt lodging them there; 
kn or whether from any Irregularities in Nou- 
riſhment, or ſome ſmall depravity in the 
Blood, or from what other unknown Cauſe, 
Fourthly, There are others that are pro- 

_ duced by ſome external Violence; but theſe 
being perfectly Chyrurgical, no ways relate 
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Y || The Tumours of the Third fort, are now 
| only to be treated: In the doing of this, I 
17 ſhall not waſte time in a fruitleſs Enquiry 
By Concerning their Origin; it being ſufficient 

| It for my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, That 

1  whenſoever they are endowed with their 
Tn proper Veſſels, and receive their proportion 

11 of Blood, and ſo communicate with the 

| _ reſt of the Body, (and ſeem to differ in no- | 

111 thing but that they are of a latter birth) 

| [| 1 they are really a Part of the Body. l 

J For theſe unnatural Parts once formed, | 

aid ſupplied with Blood by their own Vel- | 

ſels, either only nouriſh, and ſo encreaſe, I 

but in proportion to the reſt of the Body; MW * 

or elſe unequally, and then they grow into 

: large and unequal Subſtances, and are de- 

7 nominated according to their differing ap- ! 
. 1 pearances; 
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pearances; if hard without Pain, and carry 


the Colour of other Parts, they are call'd 


Sarcoma's, Steatoma's, or Stirrhas; if without 


Pain, and differing in appearances, Cancers. 


But if ſuch unnatural Parts are of ſo looſe 


Tentures, that they receive Juices in their 


| Subſtances, which for want of Veſſels, or Paſ- 
ſages, remain in them; then ſuch Subſtances. 


are uſually denominated from that included 


Matter, and from this Reaſon ſome are 
term'd Meliceris, others Atherama s, &c. Ho Ww. 
ever, when ſuch Juices are contain'd in the 
Body of them, they will gradually encreaſe. 
But if theſe preternatural Parts have ei- 
ther Duties annexed, or are fo ſeated, that 
the Juices made by them find Paſſages out 
of the. Body, they no more encreaſe in bulk- 

than other parts of the Body ; and this fre- 

- quently, happens in the Breaſts of Women, 
in which ſuch Juices find paſſage by the 

Nipple; and then although call'd Cancer, 


yet may remain with much prejudice, un- 


leſs that Iſſue by the Nipple be ſtop'd. 
But with whatſoever Names or Titles 
theſe Tumours are dignified with, or di- 


ſtinguiſned by, is not material to my Pur- 


poſe, nor to their Cure; for being fixed in, 
determinate Seats, defended and wrapped up 
in their proper Coats, endowed with their 
own Veſſels, united and adjoin'd to other 
Farts, nouriſhed and ſupplied with the ſame 
Blood, and in the ſame Methods, can 3 
ore 
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246 Tumours con ſider d. 
fore no more be puniſhed, reſolved or de. | 
ſtroyed by internal Medicines, than ary Ml + 
other part of the whole Bod. 

And as theſe preternatural Tumors or Veſ. 
ſels, can be no more reſolved or deſtroyed t 
than any other parts of our Bodies; ſo neither 
can the Juice they prepare be by any other | 
ways leflen'd or alter d, than thoſe made by iſ 
other Secretory Veſſels. For the Qualities or 
Forms of ſuch Juices, whether call'd Can. 8 
crous, Scrophulous, & c. being imparted by MW 
the Tumor or Veſſel, (as the Bile is by the | 
Liver, the Urine by the Kidneys, &c.) and MW 

ſwoo not formally pre-exiſtent in the Blood, is | 
no more to be altered or mended than thoſe. MF 
And as the Bile or other Juice (altho' ſepa- | 
rated from the Blood) if they return by un- | 
natural Methods into the Blood, do immedi- 

_ ately vitiate and ſpoil it; ſo theſe Juices not 

being congenite to our Blood, if they mix 
with it, taint and corrupt it. And as the | 

Blood is never to be mended, when corrupt- 1 

ed by a prepoſterous mixture of the Bile, un- | 
leſs that Juice can be brought to flow in its | 
right Channel; ſo neither is it ever to be bet- 
ter'd, when poiſon'd by thoſe unnatural | 
- Juices, unleſs ſuch Juices can be diverted from 
mixing with it. Neither are theſe preterna- | 
f tural Veſſels to be hindred from making their | 
Juices, (unleſs extirpated) by reaſon ſuch 
Iuices being prepared out of the Blood, by 5 
theſe Veſſels; and the Blood being in its art] 
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culation equally diſtributed to all Parts, in 


mult neceſſarily ſupply theſe, 
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proportion to the Capacity of their Veſſels, 


| Theſe Conſiderations ſhew the Vanity, 1 


and experience the Inefficacy of that tribe 


of Medicines that are frequently uſed in theſe 


Caſes, as things that correct ſtrumous or 
, . a / 
cancerous Humours, or as Sweetners, as 


they are term'd in ſuch Cafes of the Blood, 
| asPearl, Coral, fome preparations of Anti- 
mony, decoctions of Sarſa, China, and fuch 


like. For if the Juices, or, if you pleaſe, 
Humours, are made by the now. form*d Tu- 


mour, Part or Veſſel, as I think it is evident 


they are; then are they not to be alter'd, un- 


leſs that which makes them can be deſtroy d, 
which can never be done that way. But here 


ciency for contributing any thing directly to- 


wards the removing the Tumour, or altering 


I would not be miſunderſtood, as if I explo- 
ded the uſe of thefe things in all fuch Caſes ; 
which I do not, but only fhew their inſuffi- 


its ordinary Separation; but if ſuch Tumors 
or Veſſels are accompanied with ſuch a ſtate 


of Blood as indicate or requires the uſe of 


ſuch Medicines, I think they or any other 


proper Remedy ought to be adminiftred. 


For altho? no internal Medicine can, by alter- = | 
ing the Blood, change the ordinary ftate-of 


the Juices that are ſeparated by theſe Veſſels 


or Tumors; yet if they are become worſer 


by ſome depravity of Blood, they may, by | 
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248 Tumours not to be deſtroyed. 
maending the Blood, be again reduced to their m 
I former ſtate: And not only fo, but their en- MW di 
creaſe may be ſomewhat hindred by leſſening | 

that Matter by which they are ſupplied. For WM I 

it is clear that theſe Tumors being ſupplied . Ml 
and fed by the Blood, as all the Secretory ſo 
Veeſſels are, will partake of its alterations as ci 
they do: So that as whatſoever retards the de 
Motions ot unlooſens the Mixture of the tt 

Blood do uſually enlarge other Separations, to 

they will likewiſe perform the ſame by theſe; N ct 

and on the contrary whatſoever leſſens them, ¶ to 
uſually diminiſhes theſe; as we may frequent- a 

ly ſee in Fevers. From theſe things thus pre- N v 
miſed, we may readily diſcern the reaſon why {i 
Mercurial Remedies, that ſo powerfully re- i or 
ſolve Tumors that are luxuriantly form'd, but / in 

not contain'd in a proper Cyſtis, nor endow'd I 

with particular Veſſels, whereby they are F 
feed, are fo inſucceſsfully given in theſe: And at 
why the moſt powerful, and moſt laſting a1 
Evacuation, even Salivation, has no other tk 

effect than to waſte theſe proportionably IM is 

with other Parts; And why in the worſt of re 

theſe that we term Cancerous, they are ſo ve- E 

ry hurtful: And likewiſe, why out ward Ap- it 
plications, and eſpecially ſuch as are thought Il fi 


to diſcuſs or ſuppurate, are ſo very dangerous. tl 
For by the firſt of theſe the Blood will be the p 
more tainted, the noxious Juices being by b 


ſuch Applications drove from the part; 'and Ii « 
by the) laſt, theſe unnatural Veſſels are the b 
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their more irritated and enraged, as being by ſuch + 

ir en- ¶ diſpoſed to be more ſuſceptible of Juices, _ 
ening | VIII, Such then being the ſtate of theſe- 
For Tumors, it is evident they are never to be de- 
plied ſtroy'd but by an Extirpation, which by rea- 
etory ſon of their ſituations cannot always be ſe- 

ns as curely done; neither if the Blood is already _ 
Is the WW depraved or corrupted by the Poyſon f 
the theſe Juiccs, is it to any purpoſe to do it, for 
tions, to extirpate ſuch is only to create new Miſ- 
heſe; chiefs. And what remains to be done, ſeems 
hem, to me principally to conſiſt in a plain, ſimple 
uent- and regular way of living (always excepting 
pre- MW where ſuch are attended with other Indiſpo- 
why ſitions.) For unleſs where Faſhion, Uſage 

y re- or Cuſtom, hath introduced a manner of liv- 
but ing that will neceſſarily encreaſe Separations, 
ow'd I ſee no reaſon to have recourſe to Medicine. 
are For I conceive that all the conſiſtent Parts 
And WW are nouriſh'd by the Blood; and that theſe, 
ſting and all the natural ſecretory Veſſels, ſeparate - 
"ther IM their Juices from thence ; and that the more 
ably is waſted and diſcharged, the more then is 
r{t of requir'd for their ſupply : That what we call 
ove- Hunger and Thirſt, that is the deſire of Eat- 

| Ap- ing and Drinking, naturally proceeds in that 
ught ſuch a quantity of Juices are waſted or ſpent, 
ous, MW that the ſolid Parts cannot receive a due pro- 
the portion; hence the tender and ſenſible Fi- 
by bres ſituated in and about the Stomach, Fau- _ 
and ces and Mouth, that are befitted and placed 
the by the great Author of Nature to give the 
nofe RE > 6 on 


— * 
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ly dictates, in that fuch Perſons who by vir. 


wWiuat is ſuperfluous by Bodily Exerciſes; the 
| Blood being encreas'd, and the Veſſels load- 


Mind notice of this Bodily want, begin for 
want of ſuch Juices to corrugate and be un- 


For the Blood being contain'd in its propet 


as if it were naturally to be commenſurate to 
them; fo that as the conſumptions are, the 


make the greateſt conſumptions, ufually ac- 
qmire an Appetite anſwerable to ſuch. And 


coeptions, ſome Perſons eating plenti 
waſte little by Toil; but then it is when it 
runs off again by ſome par as uſually 


Hunger and Thirſt what. 


eafie; by which the Mind is alarm'd by a 
perception of that, which is what we term 
Hunger and Thirff, and thereby a deſire is 
cireated of Eating or Drinking, whereby to 

niet this, by ſupplying what is wanting, 


Veſſels, and always moving in them, feems 


ſupplies ſhould be. And this Nature plain- 


tue of Labour, Toil or Bodily Exerciſe, 


on the contrary, they that waſte little ufually 
eat little. It is true this admits of = Ex- 
ully that 


in Looſeneſſes, Sweats, or ſo forth. They 
therefore that indulge themſelves to ingelt 
plentifully, and do not. ſufficiently waſte, 


ed, the Secretory Veſſels not being able to NI 


waſte it faft enough, either from its quanti- Nor 


ty, or its inaptitude to paſs by them, it can Ble 


be no wonder if theſe unnatural Separations the 
do from that reaſon encreaſe. However, M. 
theſe will receive their proportion, and the tw 
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The Motion of the Blood. 
more the Blood abounds, the more theſe 
muſt be repleniſh'd ; or the more that is de- 
paved, the more theſe muſt alter. 

And ſuch now is the uſage of Europe, that 
it is difficult ſo exactly to adjuft a manner of 
Living, but that ſuperfluous or hurtful Juices 
will be congefted, wherefore repeated Ewa- 
cuations are ſometimes in ſuch Ca ſes entirely 
neceſſary : Not that ſuch exterminate the 
hurtful Juices prepared by ſuch Veſſels, but 
that they leſſen the Matter our of which they 
are prepare. N | 


=. QH AP: ML 
F we but impartially examine the ſtate 
of Blood, from whence Chronick Diſea- 
ſes that conſiſt in preternatural Separations, 
ſeem uſually to be deriv'd, we may in the 
general obſerve it to be {low in its progreſſive 
Motion, and looſe in its Mixture. The firſt 
of theſe appears manifeſtly by the Pulſe, 
which if tolerably ſtrong is always ſlow ;' 


or if quick, it is languid and weak. And the 8 


Blood being continu'd in its Circulation, by _ 
the Vibration of the Heart and Veſſels, its 
Motion muſt be as they are: But there are 
two things to be conſider'd, in order to re- 
8 „%% 5 | gulate | 
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: Motion of the Blood. 


gulate our Judgment about this Motion, and 


theſe are the Force and Strength of the Vi. 
brations, and the ſpace and time between 
them: For Inſtance, ſhould we admit that 


the Heart in a ſtrong Syſtole, ſhould throw 


out two Ounces oſ Blood, and in a weak 


one, but two Drams, and yet the ſpace of 
time between theſe Two to be equal; iti; 
plain, the difference in the Circulation, by 

reaſon of theſe ſo different impetus, would be 
as Eight to One; that is, equal proportion 
to the Impetus: But if Two of the weak 5y- 
ſtoles ſhould be performed in the ſame time 


as but One of the ſtrong, it would be but 
as Four to One; for this Motion of the 


Blood depending upon theſe, muſt bear pro- 


portion as theſe do. The ſecond is, that the 
Craſis or Mixture of the Blood is generally 
looſe ; and this ſeems to be a concomitant 
Effect to the former; For whenever the 
Blood moves forward but ſlowly, that 1s, 
is impelled but faintly, its Mixture becomes 


looſe, its Parts being apt to break, divide, 
diſunite, or coagulate running into Parts, 
very differently, according to the Capacity 


or Aptitude of the Veſſels, or Hindrances it 


meets with, or ſome other unknown Cauſe; 


for which Reaſon, in moſt of theſe Diſeaſes, 


it plentifully waſtes by depraved Separs- 


tions; for altho* perhaps ſome one may be 


leſſened or perhaps hindred, yet colleQively 


taken, they are uſually encreaſed. Unleſs in 


Dropſies, 
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| marvellous Diſceſſion. Sp 
be farther obſerved in ſome 


— 


Separations encreaſed. 
Dropſies, and in ſuch Caſes where its mix- 


ä 


ture is ſo marvellous looſe, that thinner Parts 


diſcending from the other, inſinuate and get 
out of the common Paths and Paſſages, and 


are not circulated with the reſt of the Blood, 
but do continually ſubſide and fall downard; 


hence ſo great a quantity parting from it 
by this means, ſome of the Secretory Veſſels 


muſt be deprived of it, by reaſon of this 


mighty derivation : And in ſuch Caſes, it isno 
wonder if they are leſſened, notwithſtanding 
the diſpoſition of the Blood to part; becauſe 
ſuch -Parts thus getting out of the Road, 


cannot be drove about by the Circulation, 


nor of conſequence be brought up to the Se- 


| cretory Veſſels to be there ſecerned, as they 


would have been had there not been this 


II. It may be 
Chronick Diſeaſes, that ſome-one or more of 


the natural Separations may be leſſened or 


ſuppreſſed, and yet not proceed from the 


Cauſe already aſſign'd, but from Obſtru- 


cion or Hindrance, either in the Secretory 
Veſſel ir ſelf, or in the Dadas or Paſſages 
from it. 
fault in any particular Separation, there al- 


ways does, ſo far as ever I could obſerve, 


in all Chronick Diſeaſes, appear a marvel- 


Yet, notwithſtanding any ſuch de- 


lous Readineſs and Diſpoſition to ſeparate, 


natural ways. 


although ſometimes in very unuſual and un- 
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III. But the better to confirm the Truth q 


theſe Things, thus only in the general here 
premiſed, I ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate them, 


| by briefl treating of Four 7 that as they Are 


eſteemed the moſt formidable, ſo I think 


they are the moſt common of Chronick Dil 


eaſes, 2142. the Jaundice, Goat, Dropſie, and 
Conſamption: Perhaps it may be objeRed, 


that the Second properly conſiſting in Fits, 


 Ought not to have been in that number 


but ſince the Habit or Diſpoſition is looked 
upon as the Diſeaſe, and I not being ſo ſo- 
licitous about Words, ſhall not depart from 


that Form of Exprefſion. | 


IV. The Term Jaundice is vulgarly uſed 


to denote a Yellowneſs in the Eyes and Tem- 
Ples, and upon the whole Surface of the 


Body ; but in a more eſpecial manner, when 
that is accompanied with Urine of the ſame 
Colour, and whitiſh or clayiſh Stools, with 


a kind of itching about the Body, and a 
ſort of Fulneſs or Uneaſineſs about the Hy- 
pochondria; and if theſe continue, loſs of 
- Appetite and loſs of Strength. And becauſe 
tthere is no Juice but the Bile that bears this 
Colour, and in that, the Diſſection of Bo- 


hinder'd in its deſcent in its own proper | 


dies tainted with theſe Symptoms, do plain- 
ly thew that the Bile that is ſeparated is 


the Liver, is ſomeways affected, viz. either 


Veſſels, or ſomeways injured in the Separs 
tion in the Liver; therefore we conclude, 


that 


4 
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proper | 


Separa- 
nclude, 
that 


chat the above · recited Symptoms, or this 5 
' Diſeaſe, proceeds from ſome Affection, or 


* . 


Hindrance in this Juice. 


To form then a juſt Idea of this Diſcaſe, 


it will be neceſſary to conſider thoſe Or- 
gans where this Juice is prepared, and thoſe 
Ducta's by which it pales. T 

the Liver is but a heap of ſmall Glands, 


is certain, 
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which are ſo elegantly faſhion'd, that they _ 


ſeparate only ſuch Parts of the Blood as are 


befitted-ro be converted into this Juice, which 
being once ſeparated, does naturally deſcend 


by its proper Dadss into the Inteſtines. 
And when this Bile is hinder'd ia this its 


to the Blood by ſome unuſual and unnatural 


| deſcent, and ſo reverts, or at leaſt paſſes in- 


Methods, it then produces thoſe above re- 


cited Symptoms, what we expreſſing by one 
Word, do thereby conſtitute that Diſeaſe we - 


. 
* 


call the Jaundice. 


The Bile being ſeparated from the circu- 


lating Blood in the Liver, does ſpontaneouſ- 


ly flow, by its proper Paſſages, into the Bo W- 
els, and this Courſe it naturally purſues, and 


always from the Form of the Veſſels muſt 


continue, until it is hinder d or diverted by 


ſome oppoſition, which can be form'd but 
from two Reaſons, viz. Either by ſome Sub- 


ance congeſted or made in the Cavities of 


the Ductus, or by ſome Fault of the Ductus 
it ſelf; in that it is ſo ſtraightned, or the 


Parts 


md 256 Bile hindered in its Deſcent. 
Parts ſo united, that nothing can paſs in 
= OD. SE. Eg [OO 8 
il If the deſcent of the Bile, and ſo of con. 
= | ſequence the Jaundice, is occaſion'd by any Ml | 
| Subſtance form'd in the hollow of the Da#as, 
= it is evident, that muſt be remov'd before Ml © 
1 the Diſeaſe can be cured. j 
wn Or if it proceed from the Coalition of MW « 
_ the Ductus, that muſt be open'd, or the Bi: WM 
108 -: Sanger flow. HE | 0 
| || It is evident, a ſolid Subſtance fixed in a 
3 {iS certain place, will always there remain, un-: 
| BY leſs removed by ſome force; and a Subſtance Wl 
8 form'd in that Paſſage, can receive no force Ml } 
35 8 for its diſplacing, but by one of theſe two ff g 
3 is Ways, viz. Either by the means of the con- Ml © 
Sa tiguous Parts, or by the weight of the de- f 
1 ſcending Bile; becauſe neither the Liver, W p 
1 nor «theſe Veſſels that are appendant to i, MW. 
| have any proper Motion of their own, where n 
19 by to do it. . 5 '\ 
. Ih be contiguous Organs that are capable y 
| | _-, , of being moved by Medicines, (and can con- t. 
19 tribute to this) are only the Ventricle and n 
| | 1B Inteſtines. For the Stomach being ftimu- I fe 
i lated into Contractions, (by which Vom if 
1 ting is effected) does powerfally affect theſe n 
| Veſſels, as evidently appears by the Colour I e 
| and Taſte of what is thrown up by that Wl ſu 
| Operation. And altho? there is not ſo full I ( 
an evidence in Purging, by reaſon there i 
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no proof by Taſte, yet the Colour of what ' | 


paſſes by Stools, yield a Teftimgny of it. 
The Reaſons of procuring Paſſage, for 


the obſtructed Bile, by the help of theſe Or- 
gans, are very obvious; but the manner. of 


effecting it, by the means of the Bile it ſelf; 


is ſomewhat difficult; becauſe our Senſes 
can give us but little aſſiſtance in the in» 
yeſtigating this; our Reaſons therefore muſt 


direct where our Senſes fail. 
It is certain, the Bile is ſeparated from 
the Blood ; and it is as certain, that nothing 
can arrive at the Liver, but what is brought 
by the Blood, (Nature having prepared no 


other Paſſages for this purpoſe) ; and it is as 
certain that the Blood viſits the innermoſt 
Receſſes of the Liber; and therefore it is 


poſſible the Bile may be affected this way. 


And becauſe it hath been a received Opi- 
nion, that the Jaundice is to be curd by 
Medicines that do not in their Operations 
viſibly affect either Stomach or Bowels; 
therefore I ſhall now enquire by what man- 


ner of ways they can affect it. It is mani- 


feſt. from what hath been already offer'd; 
that if ſuch Medicines have any Efficacy to 


» 


move the obſtructed Bile, it muſt either be by 


enereaſing the quantity, that ſo by the weight 

bore down; or by 

the quality, that ſo ſuch may be diſſolved. 
The Firſt of theſe is in no ways probable; 


ſuch Obſtructions may be 


cauſe the Bile Ms Ho upon its be- 


/ 


% 
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ing obſtructed, and therefore cannot be 

preſſed. „ 
The Second is more unlikely, becauſe ſuch 
reſolving Dregs being firſt receiv'd into the 
Blood, and paſſing with that through all the 
tender Parts of the Body, muſt have loſt 
ſuch Powers: before it can be convey'd to 
ſuch a Subſtance. „ 
Buy what hath been thus ſaid of the Bile 
and its Deſcent, and of the manner and ways 
by which the Obſtructions that hinder its 
Deſcent, are capable of being removed, it 
appears manifeſt, as the curing this Diſeaſe 
conſiſts in the removing the Obſtruction, 
ſwoo the difficulty in effecting this, muſt be 
from the nature of the Obſtruction; and 
therefore when this Paſſage is fill'd up with 
ſuch a Subſtance as will not diſſolve, and 
which is too large to paſs away, or when it 
is grown up, this Diſeaſe muſt be incurable 
V. But becauſe the Symptoms that are 
thus combin'd under one Word, and ſo ac- 
 » cording to the uſage of former Ages, are 
treated as a certain and determinate Diſeaſe, 
and have according to that Opinion, certain 
| Medicines appropriated for its Cure, which 
therefore are calPd Azteickericks : I ſhall, be- 
fore I diſmiſs this Subject, ſay ſomewhat of 
their Natures, their Means of Operation, and 
What ſeems to have been the Motive for 

ei e. . i 


The 


this on 
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© tat Medicines wed.” 
The Medicines that have been vulgarly 


5 


uſed in this Diſeaſe, may be conſidered as 


they were in the general eſteemed Openers, 


and ſo were promiſcuouſly uſed in all Diſ- 


eaſes that were thought to proceed from 


Obſtructions; or elſe they were ſuch as were 


thought in ſome peculiar manner to he pro- 
per in this; and moſt of theſe are ſuch as 
bear ſome Analogy or Likeneſs in ſome one 


or more of their Qualities to this particular 


Juice, as may be obſerved by Seffron, Tar- 
merick, Berberiy-Bark, Selandine-Roots, and 


all that Tribe that ſtain with a yellow Co- 


lour: As likewiſe of Horehound, Centuary, 


Gentian Roots, and ſuch: things of a bitter 


Taſte. Whether theſe are endowed with 


any real and particular Virtue; to help or - 


alter this Separation, I dare not determine; 
ly I can aver by my own Experience, 


(and I have to the beſt of my Skill, impars - 


tially obſerved them) I never could really 
find any. And it ſeems very probable to me; 
that the Reputation that theſe ſorts of Me- 


dicines have obtained in this Diſeaſe, are ra- 


ther to be aſcribed to a certain Happineſs 
in their Uſe, than to any Virtues of their 
own, in that young People, and ſometimes 
others, have occaſionally had their Skins 


dy'd or ſtain'd with a ſlight and ſuper fi- 


cial Yellowneſs; ſometimes without any pre- 


vious IIlneſs, and ſometimes ſucceed Gripings 
= l 
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or Pains about the Mpocondria, whereby ſome qu 
are induced, from that Colour, immediately MW as 
to call it the Jaundice. And it is certain, in {MW cei 
this Yellowneſs, that moſt have recourſe to pa! 
theſe ordinary and well-known ' Medicines, MW of 


Which Symptom commonly in a ſhort time MW the 
diſappearing, the Cure of what they thus ÞW gre 
cCall the Jaundice, is attributed to the ſove- ott 


reign Effect of the Medicine, and it becomes on 
applauded as infallible in that Diſeaſe: When Ac 
in truth, the Medicine had the leaſt ſhare in wh 
it, or at leaſt Nature would have perform- evi 
ed it without ſuch help; for I have often IM reg 
obſerved it gradually to vaniſh without any tha 
ſuch aſliſtance ; becauſe this Yellowneſs, al- am 
tho call'd the Jaundice, did not proceed from WW imj 
any ſettled - hindrance in the natural Courſe JW or 
of the Bile, but from a ſhort and temporary alt! 
one; which it is probable, by reaſon it ſo ma 
often follows Pain, may be occaſioned by mo 
ſome nervous Conſtriction upon the Paſſages, is 
which being but of a ſhort continuance, for cor 
the hurry from the Pain being ſedated, all cor 
things do gradually return to their former the 
ſtate. It is true, ſometimes an unuſual Vel. alte 
low neſs ariſes, where the Bile does not ap- ral 
| pear either by the Stools or Urine to be the 
affected, but this only proceeding from an it 1 
ill 'Dyſcraſie of Blood, and. not from any tha 
hindrance in this Juice, is only to be re- ha\ 
medied by invigorating that which is not ftai 


VI 


here our Enquiry. . 


POSE 


VI. It is, I muſt acknowledge, to me a 
queſtion, whether Art, Chance, or Skill hath 
as yet diſcovered any one Medicine, Re- 


ceipt, or Preparation, that doth only and 


particularly affect this Separation. For moſt 
of ſuch as have formerly, or do now bear 


the higheſt Characters, and have been in 
greateſt uſe, are ſuch as alter and enlarge 


other Separations equally with this: I ſhall 
only inſtance in Caſtile or Venice Soap, and 
Acidulous Waters, which, not to mention 
what they perform in the Bowels, do, it's 
evident, affect the Urine; ſo that in their 
regular Operations they ſeem to no more 
than diſpoſe the Blood to Separations, and ſo 
amongſt others to theſe. However, it is not 


improbable, this. Separation may be encreas'd 


or alter*d, by reaſon it is not always equal; 


although the direct manner of doing of it, 


may be. as yet undiſcover'd. Nay, it- is 
moſt apparent, it may be altered, in that it 


is ſometimes internally obſtructed; which 
could not be, but that ſome unlike or in- 
congruous Parts muſt paſs, which being 


there parted and left, do ſome ways ſtop or 


alter the Veſſels, or form ſome preternatu- 
ral Subſtance, which becomes a hindrance to 


the free paſſage of this natural Juice: For 
it is evident, whatſoever Subſiance or Matter 


that internally occaſions this hindrance, muſt 


have been derived from the Blood, notwith- 
ſtanding it gave no 


83 paſſing 
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diſorder to that, until 


of Medicines uſed in ab — 


affing this way, it cauſed this hindrance 
of” the Bile ; and then the Blood being vi- 
tiated from this Cauſe, is not to be better- 
ed but by the removal of it. 

VII. However, thoſe Symptoms that ha- 
ving been taken to appertain to what hath 
been commonly termed a Jaundice, being 
ſometimes affociated with others that are 
very differing from what gre uſually in that 
Diſeaſe; Phyſicians have been oblig'd to in- 
veltigate new Methods that might be better 
ſuited to ſuch Caſes ; thus when the Blood 
| hath boiled with a Fever, and the conſiſt- 

ent Parts have been melted with heat ; the 
Skin zerhaps being ſtained with a Yellow, 
and the Water of a dirty Red, the Diſeaſe 
. hath been called a Jaundite, and ſo the Me- 
dicines that have been ſucceſsfully uſed in 
theſe Caſes, have been called Anti.-Ictricte; 
and it is this, it is probable, that hath re. 
commended oleaginous Seeds in Emulſions, 
Decoctions, or in Milk. And with the ſame 
reaſon, the Cortex may be juſtly number'd 
amongſt them, fince that effectually cures the 
 Yellowneſs, where ſuch Heats have Inter- 
miſſions; whereas on the contrary, where the 
Bloods cool, its Motions languid, its Craſis 
| looſe, although accompanied with a Skin 
ſtain'd With a fla vid Tincture; ſuch Medi- 
cines would be ſo far from curing it, that 
they would encreaſe it: And on the contra- 
7 Yr Steer WR hirter Wines, RT 
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The Sun of what. 


Anti-Idericks. 


and ſuch things, will be the only effectual 6 


In ſhort, the Sum of all this is, That where 


there is an unnatural and continued hin- 


drance, in the ordinary courſe of the Bile, 


| there can be no Remedy for thoſe Symptoms, 
that collectively taken, conſtitute the Jaun- 


lice, unleſs that can be removed. That 
there can be but two ways directly to effect 
this, viz. either by the Motions of the Sto- 


mach and Bowels, or by the Bile it ſelf, by 


the means of the Blood. The manner of 


the firſt is obvious; the ſecond difficult, 


and not well to be conceiv'd, that the 
| Event of this Diſeaſe altogether depends up- 
on the Nature of the Obſtruction. But that 


every obſerved Yellownelſs, although perhaps 


calPd the Jaundice, does not proceed from 
ſuch Cauſe, nor doth not require the ſame 


Method, nor of conſequence the Succeſs, wil! 


not always be the ſame. 


i. _ 


Oe OY ha = * 9 — Ee CE 


CHA P. III. 


Lthough moſt of the Diſeaſes that we 


call Chronick, that now prevail in this 
our Britain, ſeem in ſome meaſure to be 
the Off-ſpring of a luxurious, or too ſeden- 


8 4 _  _ 
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tary and unaftive a Life, (excepting ſuch 


of the Gon. 


as ſucceed to acute Diſeaſes, or ſuch as be- 


ing local, evidence themſelves to be other - 


wiſe;) yet I think no one Diſeaſe in all the 


Tribe of Chronicks, gives a brighter Proof 
that it is derived from thence, than the 
Gout; in that it ſhuns the Dwellings of 


loathed Poverty, to take-up a more delight- 
ful Reſidence in the Chambers of the Rich 


and Great; and in that it is not confined 


to Countries or Places, but always makes 
its Abode in Eaſe and Plenty. But that I 
may not lay a Stumbling-Block, or give of. 
fence or occaſion of Cenſure to ſome who are 


tormented with this Diſeaſe, and yet lead 


a very ſober, temperate and orderly Life, I 
ſhall beg leave to explain what I intend by 


the Word Luxury (although I do not aſſign 


that the only Cauſe:) I do not underſtand 
by it, an Exceſs only in Eating or Drink- 
ing, but alſo a continued Uſe ( although Þ 
moderately) of ſuch Foods and Drinks which 

| ſeem more befitted to pleaſe” the Palate and 


warm the Head, than to reſtrain our Hun- 


ger, and gratify our Thirſt ; that ſeem to 


yield more Pleaſure than Nouriſhment 3 that 


ſeem to remain too long in our Bloods, or 


give a diſturbance whilſt they are there; 
Fach things that ſhew their Enmities to our 
| Natures, by the Diſorders they create when 
too liberally received, and which incorrupt- 


ed 


Our Bodies daily want Supply. : 


1 


ed Nature neither covets nor deſires; and | 

thereſore ſeem not befitted for ſuch Uſes. . 
| TI. Such being the natural State of Man, 
as that his Body is under a conſtant. Viciſſi- 
tude and Change of Parts, continually waſt- 
ing, loſing, or ſome ways diſcharging ſome ;. 
and of conſequence, to continue his Being, 


daily requiring a freſh Supply of new ones, 


to repair what is thus Waſted, and to re- 


cruit what is thus wanting. But if he will 
take that for Aliment, that doth not ſeem 
to be befitted for it; and in quantities too 


large to be uſeful, and yet take no care to 
diſcharge it, it can be no wonder if what he 
thus takes for his Pleaſure, becomes the 


Cauſe of his Puniſhment, ſince our Bodies 
are in meaſure, and our Wants within 


bounds. 2 
III. It is true, infinite Wiſdom not ſee- 


ing it fit to commit the Dominion and So- 
vereignity of our Lives to our ſelves, and 


our fleeting Condition requiring a continued 


Supply of Aliments, hath mercitully engraft- 
ed in our Minds a Perception of Pleaſure 
in the taking and receiving of them: And 
likewiſe as a Monitor of this neceſſary Want, 
hath ſo conſtituted us as to be affected with 


an Uneaſineſs, which is hungring and thirſt- 


ing, by which the Mind is admoniſhed what 


the Body wants; and likewiſe as a Reward 
for complying with theſe Ad monitions, does 


give a Pleaſure in the fatisfying of them; 


\ | 


But 
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Baut then he hath naturally proportioned our IV 
Appetites to our Wants, and our Deſires ¶ happ 
to ſuch things as are ſimple and wholeſom, Ml teria! 
which doth not lead us to Exceſſes; natu- If tain, 
rally, I fay, for what Man, as a free Agent, IW Genc 
may by uſe bring upon himſelf, ſeems to MW now 
me to be of another Conſideration ; becauſe I thoſe 

by uſe he may render things that are at will 
firſt ungrateful, and even offenſive, to be- to tl 
come pleaſant. For did Men but as care. the | 

fully obſerve what Nature, our beſt Guide, ¶ the 
directs, as perhaps the wretched and unci- W uſe f 
vilized Indians, that we call barbarous; or recei 
as all Animals that are not under our Con- Rep: 
finement and Government, do; we might ever 
as well be exempt from that Iliad of Diſ- be c. 
eaſes, that we are now puniſh'd with, as they ¶ feaſo 
for the moſt part are; J intend Chronicks, I fitnef 
not acute Diſeaſes. For although Infinite and 
Goodneſs hath fo faſhioned us, that Eating Natu 
and Drinking is a Pleaſure, and although long 
he hath enriched this Globe with a variety {Wit th 
of Beings, which being taken by us, muſt viole 
differently affect our Palates, = the low 
Mind muſt have Perceptions of differing from 
Taſtes, which muſt be more or leſs grateful, WM V. 
F and thereby give different degrees of Plea - our 
ſiure. And although the Mind will natural- Drin 
IV“ lean to what is pleaſant, yet that Appe- the e 
tite carries it no farther than to the ſatisſy - ¶ Ve d 
ing that Want that created it; and what MPPre 


goes beyond this, is what is acquired. 


readi 
IV. 


IV. But how, or by what ſteps this un. 


happy Uſage is acquired, is not much ma- 


terial to my purpoſe ; ſince it is moſt cer 
tain, there are but few of the Maſculine 
Gender, even of the moſt Abſtemious, (ſuch 


now is become the manner of living amongſt 


thoſe whoſe. Birth, Qualities, or Fortunes 


will permit) but a due Conſideration had 


to the Nature of their Meats and Drinks, 
the Manner and Method of taking them, 


the little Exerciſe or bodily Motion the 


uſe for the conſumption of them, but mu 


receive more than what can be applied for 


Repairs and Nouriſhment : And whatſo- 
ever is admitted into the Blood, that cannot 
be converted to ſuch Uſes, nor cannot, by 


| reaſon of the Quantity of it, or by ſome Un- 
fitneſs in its 
and diſcharged by the Secretory Veſſels, or 
Natural 


Qualities, be timely ſeparated 


ral Paſſages, muſt naturally, by too 
_ a Stay there, create Diſorders, which 
it they do not break out in any ſudden and 

violent Diſeaſe, muſt gradually form ſome 
flow ones, which are uſually denominated 


from the Part they affect. 


V. If therefore in our Eating, we prefer 


our Pleaſure before our Hunger; and if in 


Drinking, the warming our Heads before 
the gratifying our Thirſt, by which means 
we daily ingeſt ſuch things that cannot be 
appropriated for natural Uſes, nor cannot 

readily paſs away by the Strainories, _—_ 
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1868 Aſore taken than our Wants require, 


de we conſume them by bodily Exerciſe; 

it is no wonder if they leave ſome Relids 

that become Seeds of Infirmities. I would 
not be miſunderftood, I write not this to 
_ reproach or reprove Mankind, but to {hey 
the true Cauſe of the Diſeaſe I am now 
treating; for I am a Man, and as incident 
to theſe Frailties, as another. But ſince 
Diſeaſes muſt proceed from theſe beginnings, 
and ſince theſe methods of living are not 
without Cenſure or Danger, to be altered; 
there can be nothing to prevent the Ills that 
muſt flow from them, but by ſome early 


diſcharging what is thus ſuperfluouſly ingeſt. M 
ed. But ſince what is once thoroughly min- M 


ated with the Blood, cannot be evacuated 
until ſeparated, nor ſeparated, but by the 
Secretory Veſfels; and they do not, or can- 
net ſeparategt 3 the Miſchiefs that ariſe from 
theſe Things muſt be unalterable, and eſpe 
_ cially when this is not the Effect of one 


3 fingle Act, but of a continued Courſe of It 


ving. Unleſs by continued Exerciſes or bo 


dily Motions, the Parts of the Blood are 6} 


_ agitated, and the Craſis preſerved, and ſuch 
_ Intervals of time allowed, that what is in 
—— or ſuperfluous to the Blood may 


be ſpent, before freſh is admitted. 


VI. The Truth of what hath beet 


thus obſerv'd concerning our manner of l. 
ving, and the natural Effects that will pro- 
ceed from it, appears in no one Diſeaſe (0 
8 N ca 
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conſpicuous as in that we call the Gout s for | 
if we circumſpectly trace it to its true Cauſe, 
by conſidering the Perſons it affects, their 
manner of living, we ſhall evidently diſco- 
ver it to be the 2 of a luxurious (1 

ask pardon for the Expreſſion, as wanting a 
fitter Word) and too unactive a Life; for 


whatever Pains have been taken to deduce 
this Diſeaſe, from this or that particular Li- 


uor, there can be no fuller Proofs againſt 
the Unſatisfactorineſs of ſuch Arguments, 


than to ſhew by Fact, that it promiſcuouſſy 


affects ſuch that uſe very different, and even 


contrary ones. ä 


VII. It hath been an Opinion advanced | 
by ſome, That the Gout is the proper Off- 
ſpring of French and Rbeniſb, or thin and 


racking Wines. It is moſt certain, that ſuch 


Wines do, or if you pleaſe, that Claret brings 
the Gout ; but then the Concluſion is too 
ſevere, when they ſay it only does ſo, For 
if we do not too much narrow our Obſer- 
vations in favour of our own Opinions, we 


may plainly fee the Cauſe of this Diſeaſe is 


not contain'd in the only Uſe of theſe Wines, 
nor of thin or racking Liquors: (Not- 
withſtanding, that ſuch Perſons that indulge 
themſelves to the liberal Uſe of them, are 
frequently afflicted with it:) Becauſe the 
Gout appears to have been a Diſeaſe well 
known here in England, long before the ſo 
general Uſe of theſe Wines; by reaſon 83 0 
EE | 19 Mn 
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find it mention'd in the Writings of di: 
vers eminent Men. And methinks the very 
Word ſeems to confirm it, for it is very. re. 
markable, we have few native Words where 
by we can at once expreſs a Diſeaſe ; moſt 
of them now in uſe are either Greek or La: 
tin, or Derivatives from ſuch. This alone, 


if we had no other Proof, would be an Ar. 


gument that it was known here before the 
ſo faſhionable Uſe of theſe Wines; which, 
I think, never came to be fo univerſally 
drank, until after the Return of King Charles 
Who, by reafon of a tedious Exile, became 
enamoured with the Liquors and Cuſtoms 
of thoſe Countries where he lived, and up- 
on his Return, Regis ad Exemplam, the Fa 
| ſhion ſpread, Becauſe, unleſs there had been 
ſuch a Diſeaſe, Men could have no occaſion 
for ſuch a Word, the end of Language be- 
ing to communicate and record our Thoughts 
But the true Reaſon why ſuch Perſons, that 
ordinarily drink theſe Wines, are ſo often rack'd 
with this 9/2 ſeems to me to conſiſt in 
this, that thoſe who by Birth, Quality, or 
Fortune, are placed above the common Rank 
olf Men, will in every thing endeavour to 
diftinguiſh themſelves from the meaner ſort 
as may be obſerved by their Houſes, Clothes, 
Tables, Attendance, Manners, Faſhions and 
Liquors, and in ſhort, in the whole Courſe of 
their living; and the Encreaſe of Trade ha- 
ving encreaſed our Wealth, and the Impor- 
1 . 9 _ ratio 
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tation of Foreign Liquors: And theſe Wines 


being the Prince's Liquor, and paſſing com- 
paratively quick, as being thin, ſoon likewiſe 
become fo to moſt whoſe Qualities or For- 


tunes would permit of the Expence; and 
ſuch Perſons, who could do this by Choice 
or Uſe, or for State or Faſhion, uſually in- 


dulging themſelves in eafie and unaQtive Plea- 


ſures, do often as an Effect, or rather Puniſh. 


ment of ſuch a Courſe of living, undergo 
the Puniſhment of a tormenting Gout, But 


it is clear, it doth not proceed from the on- 


ly Uſe of theſe Wines, ſince others, who 
rarely drink of them, but liberally indulge 
the Uſe bf ſtrong Liquors, and equally pleaſe 
themſelves with Sloth and Eaſe, are at cer- 


tain times, as ſeverely handled with it: 
And thus it was known in Tang before 


theſe Wines were ſo commonly drank. 
VIII. But notwithſtanding it is not im- 


probable that the conſtant Uſe of theſe 
Wines, may ſooner diſpoſe Men to this Dif- 


eaſe, than our native Malt Liquors, ſuppo- 
ſing the way of Living to be the ſame ; by 


reaſon this, if drank young, is much more 
prone to work off by Looſneſſes: Whereas 


theſe Wines being thinner, rarely paſs that 


way, but by Urine or Sweat; which aot 
always equally ſucceeding, nor ſpent by bo- 


dily Exerciſe, it can be no wonder if they 
are afterwards ſeparated, lodged, or depoſi- 
ted upon a Joint; and if Malt Liquors. are 


kept 
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kept to ſuch an Age, that they only paſs the M qua 
ſame way, they equally produce the ſame Joir 
Diſeaſe, as is manifeſt by Old Strong-Beer ; ¶ thre 
and in that the Gout is moſt common when ano 
Perſpiration, by reaſon of the alteration of MW Sou 
the Air, is hinder*d : For, I think, we may thin 
obſerve here in England, that certain and MW two 
periodical Fits of the Gout, rarely begin in F 
—̃ the hot Seaſons ; for the Summer's Heat Eng 
uſually unlooſens the Joints of Gouty Perſons MW Liq 
from the. Manicles of that tormenting Dif. W and 
eaſe ; and if by accident they fall into a Fit ¶ quoi 
in a warm Seaſon, it is uſually. then occa- o 
ſioned by ſome immediate act of Intempe- nual 
rancy, and is ſeldom laſting as in the Winter with 
— 7·— af 019 the 
IX. Theſe Reaſons drawn from common MW X. 

' Obſervations of the Diſeaſe it ſelf, the time IM been 
of its affecting, and the Perſons affected, MF view 
are. Motives to me to think that the Gout 
common and proverbial Saying of Fren MW fectic 
Wine or Claret bringing the Gout, is un- to th 
juſtly grounded; and that this Difeaſe ij; from 
the Product of that peculiar Liquor: But ¶ likey 
that ſtrong Liquors not being betfitted is cor 
for the natural and ordinary Uſes of our MW the | 
Bodies, being often ingeſted in ſuch Pro- Mit is 

: ee that all their Parts cannot be ſpent ¶ but 
by the Secretory Veſſels; and not being by it ne 
bodily Motion continually evaporated, multi ¶ ouſſy 
neceſſarily form this or ſame other Diſcaſc. JM neith 


And if the Blood depoſits what is thus gra- Heat 
Fe EET 8 


- Gout denominated. 


dually become offenſive and peccant upon a 


Joint, it is then called the Gout; but if 


thrown upon another Part, it then obtains 


another Denomination. And that this is the 


Source from whence the Gout ſprings, I 
think will appear pretty evident from theſe 


wo -Obfervacions: oP OE ! 
Firſt, In that it is rarely known here in 


England, that ſuch Perſons as drink no Strong 
| Liquors, are ever tormented with the Gout 3 


and in ſuch Countries where no Strong Li- 
quors are drank, it is not known .. 
Secondly; In that ſuch Perions as conti-. 


nually uſe bodily Labour, are rarely vexed 


with it: And from this Reaſon it is called 
the Gentleman's Diſeaſe, or rich Gout. 


X. But the better to illuſtrate what hath 


been already ſaid, I ſhall here take a ſhort 
view of this - Diſeaſe. The Engliſu Word, 
Gour, is uſed to ſignifie a Pain of ſome At- 


fection of the Joints, and is taken to anſwer _ 


to the Greek Arthritis; and ſeems to differ 
from what we call Rheumatiſmus ( 


is commonly more permanent and fixed. to 


the Part where. it firſt ſeizes; for although 


it is not always bound up to one only Part; 


but will ſometimes ſcatter and remove; yet 


it never ſo nimbly moves, nor ſo promiſcu- 
ouſly roves from Joint to Joint as that; 
neither is it accompanied with ſuch violent. 
Heat, or ſudden Pain. a I fay, not 


__ always 


(which 
likewiſe often affects the Joints) in that it 
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always, begins in the Joint of the great Toe, 


as perhaps being remoteſt, or ſome Part of 
the Feet with Pain; which is often attended they 
odr ſucceeded by Tumour and Weakneſs. And It 
the grieved Part, as the Fit declines, or the Bloo 
Symptoms vaniſh, will ordinarily throw out is nc 
a ſort of branny Scurf; and ſometimes when ¶ that 
it hath often repeated upon the ſame Part, ¶ thro 
there will be formed a chalky Subſtance; trem 
| by all which, and the great advantages in tions 
other things, that accrue to the Perſon that MW by t 
hath been excruciated with ſuch a Fit, it is fuch 
evident that there was ſomewhar peccant or ¶ that 
_ offending, that was ſeparated, depoſited, or Life, 
| lodged there, which if it had not been exter- ¶ ſeem 
minated there, would have given diſturbance, Non ! 
bor created miſchief in ſome other parts. actu: 
Xl. I think it not much material to my from 
preſent purpoſe, more particularly to enquire JW And 
why the Joints ſhould be more frequently ¶ took 
aſſected than other Parts, in Men leading theſe MW uſual 
ſorts of Life: Altho* perhaps Men may be. true, 
often miſtaken in that Calculation; becauſe IM their 
notwithſtanding other Parts (from whence MW from 
| Diſeaſes are denominated) ſhould be affected MW ſome 
(in proportion to their extent, or to their ¶ Brea! 
number) as often as the Joints, or Regions, Mare 
whoſe Affections are termed the Gout ; yet (whi 
it is evident they could bear no proportion tles) 


to that Diſeaſe, the Joints being ſo numerous Parts 

and the Regions ſo extenſive ; whereas moſt thing 

bother Chronick Diſeaſes are denominated Ml P<Cca 

from a Part, and ſo confined to that, and en th 
. os there 


SGout why of Advantage. 
therefore cannot appear ſo frequent, ſhould 
they be as often affected as the Joints: 
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It is ſufficient, for what J intend, that the 


Blood making a Separation of ſome 
is not agreeable to it, upon the Joints, forms 


that Diſeaſe; and the Blood having thus 


thrown ſuch peccant Matter upon thoſe ex- 
treme Regions, the other Organs, whoſe Mo- 
tions contribute to the continuing Life, are 
by that means freed from any Danger from 
ſuch Matter : And it is from conſideration, 
that congratulatory Compliment of long 


Life, to ſuch as are under this Torment, 
ſeems in ſome meaſure to be grounded up- 
on Reaſon 3 becauſe when this Diſeaſe 1s 
actually formed, Life is not then in Danger 
from ſuch offending Matter, as being fixed. 
And when by repeated Fits, the Blood hath 


took a courſe of Purging it ſelf this way, it 
uſually continues the ſame Courſe. It is 


| true, Gouty Perſons (and perhaps uſually by 
their own Faults) are not always exempted 
from Separations, which make Diſorders 


ſometimes in other Parts, as in the Head, 
Breaſt, Stomach, and where not; yet ſuch 
are not frequent; and when this happens, 


(which uſually is by their own Irregulari- 
nes) they are ſaid to have the Gout in ſuch 


Parts ; by which Expreſſion in the nature of 


things, no more can be intended than that the 

peccant Matter that uſed to be ſeparated up- 

on the Joints, is now thrown another way; 
ad | Where 


lat that 


In a Fit of the Gout what. 
wherein perhaps there may be more danger; 
from whence it will follow, that this Sepa- 
ration upon the Joints, we call the Gout, 
is to the ſafety of the Diſeaſed. : 

XII. If therefore Men would but impar- 
tially conſider what they mean by this Word 
Gout, and what they really propoſe when 
they talk of curing of it, they might plain. 


ly diſcern it is impracticable, and a Vanity 


to promiſe to perform it by Medicine, ſince 
the Diſeaſe only proceeds from our manner 
of living, and then if ſo, only to be prevent- 


ed by that: For the Effect of Medicine can 


reach no farther than to evacuate or alter 
what already is: For of what is not, there 
can be no affecting; and here freſh Cauſes 
are daily adminiſtred, which therefore if not 
daily ſpent, muſt gradually produce it. 

XIII. But that Methods may be the better 


inſtituted for the curing this Diſeaſe, it may 
be conſidered as a Fit, and ſo properly the 


Gout; or as only a Habit or Diſpoſition to 
a Fit. But if as the firſt, and by the Sym- 
ptoms it appears that the peccant Matter is 


perfectly ſeparated, and lodged upon the 


Part affected, Nature then having done her 


Office, requires no help from Medicine: But 


if there appears but an imperfect Separat ion, 
the Blood then is to be aſſiſted as the In- 

dications require. | „ 
But notwithſtanding Nature hath perfect. 
ly performed her Office, in depoſing the pec- 
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Firſt, Either as ſuch as repel and drive 
back the ſeparated and morbifick Matter 


from the Part where it is lodged. | 


Or, Secondly, As ſuch as are thought to 


waſte and evaporate it from thence, _ 
Or, Thirdly, As ſuch as ſeem principally 


to aſſwage and ſedate the Pain. 


As to the firſt of theſe, it appears prima 


ration being to the Advantage of the Diſ- 
eaſed, to repel or drive it back, is unnatural, 
and may be fatal, and in no one Caſe ever 
to be practiſed. 


” - ® 


As to the Second, it looks at firſt ſight 


| A 

cant Matter upon a Part, yet the Diſeaſed, 

either tired with the Pain, or wearied with 

the Confinement, will ſometimes have re- 
courſe to external, Applications to remove 
theſe Evils ; for which reaſon I ſhall briefly 
conſider them, and the Advantages or Diſad- 

vantages that can ariſe by their Uſe, and 
that under theſe three Heads. | 


| facie, unſafe and dangerous; for this Sepßa- 


ſomewhat reaſonable ; but if we but ſeriouſly 


attend to what Nature in this Caſe does, we 


may eaſily conclude, it can only be ſpecious, 
and indeed trifling : For the Peccant Matter 
here lodges, becauſe it is not befitted to eva- 
porate hire the Pores of the Skin, which 
afterwards it gradually doth, as appears by 


the vaniſhing of the Pains, the falling of the 


Swelling, and by that branny Scurf that co- 
vers the Part. And when it is not accom- 
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Of Opium in the Gout. 


modated to paſs thoſe inviſible Pores, it then 


forms hard, knotty, and chalky Subſtances ; 
and ro ſtimulate it to paſs, when it is not be- 


fitted, is only to give a Diſturbance that may 


be dangerous, in removing peccant Matter 


that is already ſettled. 
As to the Third, Ir is certain fo long as 


we are in poſſeſſion of Divine Opium, we 


have a Weapon whereby to blunt the ſharp- 


eſt Pains; but then the Queſtion is, whether 


the Spirits, but it does not in the leaſt waſte 


in this Caſe we ought to uſe it? To me I 


think, if we prefer tuture ſafety before. pre- 
ſent Eaſe, which I think, we ought to do; 


where there is no imminent Danger, we 


ought not. For Opium, as I have formerly 
ſhewed, alleviates the Pain, by only quieting 


that ſeparated or fixed Matter that cauſed 
it, in which only confiſts the Cure, with 


any Safety to the Diſeaſed. Beſides, although 


Opiam does not hinder Separations in the ge- 


neral made from the Blood, yet it often acci- 


dently does particular ones; for a Separation 


once made upon a particular Part, may be 


continued or encreaſed by the Motions of the 


Fibres of the Part, which Motion Opium will 
quiet; and hence ſometimes a farther Con- 


tinuance of that Separation may ceaſe, which 


otherwiſe by: this Motion which cauſes Pain, 


would have been encreaſed; ſo that Opium 


in imperfect Separations attended with Pain, 


may be extreamly dangerous, by reaſon the 


peccant 


— 
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peccant Matter which is there fixing, is con- 
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tinually invited by Pain to flow that way; 


whereas this being by that thus ſtupified, it 
is not enticed thither. In ſhort, Opium in 


the Gout, may give preſent Eaſe to the Diſ- 


eaſed, and Reputation to the Adviſer, but 
can never ſpend the Matter, in which alone 


the true Cure and Safety of the Patient con- 
fiſts. For theſe Reaſons, I think, all Fomen- 


| tations, Plaiſters, Oils, or Unguents, or any 


outward Applications whatſoever, ought, as 


things pernicious, in 'the beginning of a Fit, 


to be expreſly forbidden, .and in the latter 
end, rarely, if ever to be adviſed. 
XIV. But if the Cure of it is propoſed 


conſidered that ſuch Matter could not be ſo, 
de novo made, but that the Blood is ſup- 


plied with Materials for it ; which are pro- 


duced, as J have obſerved, from our man- 


as a State or Habit, by which muſt be in- 
tended a Diſpoſition or Capacity of Blood, at 
ſometimes to ſeparate or depoſite peccant 
Matter upon the Joints. It is then to be 


ner of living; and then it will follow, that 


the preventing Fits of this Diſeaſe, muſt ab- 
ſolutely depend upon one of theſe two 
things, either in the not adminiſtring Mat- 


ter fit for it; or if ſuch, by reaſon of our way 


of living is adminiſter'd, in the continual 
ſpending of it, that it may not be ſo congeſt- 


ed as to come to form a Fit. For, as to 
what may be pretended to be done, in order 


2 el : 
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| to alter that preſent ill Temper, State or Ha. N a pe 
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bit of Blood, from which may be inſinuated, MW joye 
future Ills may ariſe, will, I think, if truly MW ſuch 


weigh'd, be ſound only ſpecious. For we fore 


may conſider, that all Perſons after a Fit of fafe. 


A 


"A 


the Gout, muſt be either well or ill; if the Perf 
firſt, then it is plain, that neither the Blood MW an 


nor other Juices can be under any unnatu- be 1 
ral Diſorder, by reaſon the Man is well; and and 
if fo, then it is evident, requires no Alte- gar 


rations. For Health is the ultimate End of Diſc 


all our Intentions, all methods of Phy ſick the 


only aiming at altering the Juices, that loſt pro 
Health may be reſtor'd. If then the Body -+\N 

is in Health, why do we endeavour to change dea 
it? For to what would we alter it? Can it the 
be bettered when it is already well? This not 
is certain, by attempting to alter it when it it is 
is well, we may, by a ſpecious Pretence of of! 
preſerving Health, deſtroy it; by altering ed 
indeed, but ſo as to pull on Diſeaſes, which thin 
by a trifling fort of reaſoning, we would have tea 
prevented. For if Diſeaſes, in the general ¶ occ 
conſidered, are only Changes, as it is molt wh 
certain they are; for he that is ſick, is not as or 
he was in health: If a Man therefore is al- con 
ready in Health, to what would he change? Di 
Would he be better than well? Sure it is effe 
ſufficient to be fo; This is certain, there can if v 
be no Medium, no neutral Eſtate between of 
well and ill, although ſeveral Degrees in an 
bath. If therefore, after a Fit of the Gout, Wl OP 


* 
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a perfect and uninterrupted ' Health is en- 
joyed, the Whole needs not a Phyſician, and 


ſuch a ſtate requires no Alteration, and there- 
fore Phyfick, not only unneceſſary, but un- 
fafe. But it after a Fit of the Gout, the 


Perſon that hath' been ſo affected, remains in 
an unhealthful ſtate, ſuch methods ought to 


be injoined as the then Indications require, 


4 0 
— N 4 
F 4 


and as in all other Caſes, without any re 
gard to be had to any preceding Species of 


| Diſeaſe, but abſolutely to be regulated by 


the preſent Symptoms, as has formerly been 


proved. py | 


XV. But to return, if we rationally en- 


deavour to prevent the Gout by ſupplying 


the Blood only with ſuch Juices that will 


not be converted into what will produce it, 
it is evident, it muſt be done by the means 


of Diet. Or if ſuch is become our accuſtom- 


ed way. of cating and drinking, that ſuch 
things are daily ingeſted by us, as Experience 
teaches us, will generate ſuch Matter as will 
occaſion it; there can be no Methods then 
whereby to prevent it, but by daily waſting 


or ſpending ſuch Matter, that it may not be 


congeſted in the Blood, whereby to form this 
. Diſeaſe ; and this in all probability, will moſt 


effectually be done by bodily Exerciſe: For 
if we attempt to exterminate it hy the help 


of Medicine, we ought firſt to conſider what 
can be within the power of Phyſick; for the 


Operation of all Medicines may be conſi- 
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dered either as they ' evacuate, or as they altho 


only alter. If therefore it be by the firſt, is al 


there muſt be ſomewhat already peccant, ſurec 


becauſe all Evacuations preſuppoſe (if ration. 7 
ally adminiſtred) ſome what to be evacua- ing 


ted; and what here ſhould be by that di. Auer 
charged, perhaps is not as yet made, be- them 
cauſe being not prepared at once, but gradu. Ae 
ally made, as being only what is ſuperflu- 5 ſt 
ouſly left of what we eat and drink; and Ann 
ſo then impoſſible to be evacuated, becauſe ting 
as yet it is not: So that if we pretend to the t 
prevent it this way, our Evacuations mult WW Liql 
be repeated as the Cauſes are to be admin: cauſ 
ſter'd; and how practicable that is, will ea. mad 
ſily appear, if we but conſider that the Cauſe the! 

is taken in with our daily Food. And yet l . 
as | 


this ſeems to be the only rational Method | 
to perform it by Phyſick ; if Men perfevere 


in their accuſtomed way of living. For the 
forming a Fit, being only the Effect of an 


unnatural Separation made upon the Joints; * 
if that Matter could have been continually Wl **”*: 
diſcharg'd by another way, thea it is plain, (eral 

it would not have been there ſeparated. But WW .* ha 
this Method being, by reaſon of the Trou- MW b 
ble, Loathſomneſs, Pain, and Uneaſineſs, too I And 
heavy a Penance to be undergone, will, as! lon, 
gueſs, be never thoroughly experimented. Part 
Neither could there be any Aſſurance that and 
the Succeſs would always anſwer the Inten- ſels, 


tion, ſhould it be religiouſly purſued. For 


although 
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ſured that will be peccant, as we ſometimes 
too unhappily experience. For notwithſtand- 
ing we may obſerve, that ſuch ſtrong Li- 
quors as being plentifully drank, A 


| themſelves by Diarrhea's3 and ſuch ways 


are not ſo prone to create Fits of the Gout, 
as ſuch as paſs uſually by Urine; yet we 
cannot ſafely conclude, that the often crea- 
ting Purging by Cathartic Medicines, after 
the taking ſuch inordinate Quantities of theſe 


the Liquor, it putting the Blood upon purging 
it ſelf, by ſomeways diſordering it. Where- 
as the laſt is only made by the Medicine irri- 


tating the Bowels, and ſo the Separation 


from the Blood, is onty ſecondarily effected 
by that Irritation. | gh 


U ” 


although by forcing Evacuations, ſomething  _ + | 
is always diſcharged, yet we cannot be al- 


F Liquors, would have the ſame effect. Be- 
cauſe the firſt may proceed from a Separation 
made in the Blood it ſelf, by the means of 


XVI. As to the Uſe of other ſorts of Medi- | 


cines comprehended under the Term of Al- 


teratives, they likewiſe, let there Effects be 


what is poſſible, can only alter what already 


is, but can never affect what as yet is not: 


And this Diſeaſe being only the Produce of 
ſome uſeleſs, unneceſſary, and incongruous 


Parts, which being uofit for natural Uſes, 


and not exterminated by the Secretory. Veſ- 
fels, remain in the Blood; and being conti- 
nually ſupplied by new parts from our daily 
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L. iquors, cannot be altered or deſtroyed, be. 
cauſe it is daily generated, unleſs by ſome. 
thing that is as daily taken, as this is that 
daily creates it. So that were we really 

Maſters of ſuch a Secret, yet it could be 0 
no Advantage, unleſs in almoſt conſtant uſe: 
_ "Beſides, the very Notion of ſuch a thing, is: 
direct Contradiction, for Quantity is to be 
leflened, not altered; and Mens Tempers, Li 
quors, and ways of Living, are too different for 
- ſuch Catholicons. But to return, there is no- 
thing more clear than that the Matter that 
cauſes what we call the Gout, is de nov gene 
rated, by reaſon a regular Fit perfectly ſpends 
what cauſed it. As is evident by the entire 
vaniſhing of the Symptoms, by the Advan- 
tage the Diſeaſed reaps from it, and by the 
apparent ſigns of the evaporating the Mat. 
ter from the very Part; ſo that another Fit 
could not be de novo formed, if new Matte: 
was not again generated, and that proceed: 
ing from what we daily, eat and drink, can. 
not by Medicine be altered in us, before it is 
taken by us. For which Reaſon it now only 
remains to enquire what is farther to be done, 
if Men will endeavour to prevent this Dif- 
eaſe, And that muſt be by Diet or Exer- 
eiſe. For as for Phyſick, whether ſuch as 
evacuates or only alters, I think I may with 
as equal Reaſon expect to be able by th: 
means of ſuch, ſo to alter or change my Bo- 
dy, that an immoderate quantity of ſtrong i 
"74 3 Jö oo BE 8-5. © # | . Liquors 
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Change in living dangerous. 


Liquors ſhould not have that Effect upon 
me, as not to intoxicate my Underſtanding, 


impair or ſubvert my bodily Strength or 


Motion, or diſorder my other Faculties, as 


that they ſhould not by a continued Uſe 


produce the Gout ; that being in ſome Bodies 


2s much the ſlow, but certain Effect of ſuch 


Liquors, as the other is the ſudden and ob- 
For as the former is the genu- 
ine and regular Effect of ſtrong Liquors, 
which no Phyſick antecendent to their Uſe 
So where this Diſeaſe is the 


ſer ved one. 


can prevent: 


ſlow, but certain Effect of them, no prece- 


ding Methods can hinder. For all Medi- 


cines being natural Subſtances, can only ope- 


rate where they then are, and therefore can 
never affect What as yet hath no Exiſtence: 
Tis therefore to Diet and Exerciſe we muſt 


apply our ſelves, as being the chief Bulwarks 


to defend us againſt the Approaches of this 


tormenting Enemy. 


XVII. By Diet, I underſtand whatſoever 


we eat or drink for our Nouriſhmeat, or for 
our Pleaſure 3 by Exerciſe, I intend all bodily 


Motion; and if therefore this Diſeaſe is con- 


tracted by an Error in theſe, it is mgſt pro- 


bable to be prevented by changing them. And 


this ſeems to be confirmed by Experience, in 


that ſeveral Perſons that have formerly been 
tormented with this Diſeaſe, have 


ſeverely 


deliver'd themſelves from ſuch Sufferings, by 
undergoing the Puniſhment, Penance, or in- 
8 5 deed 


"#2 What ſafely to be done. 
deed Danger of a Milk Diet, or have at leaſt 
renounced Wine, and ſtrong Liquors, and 


betook themſelves to Water, or Milk and 
Water. But by this Means, although they 


may have defended themſelves agaiaft Fits 


. of the Gout, yet by making fo great and ſud. 


den a Change in their accuſtomed method 
of living, they have ſo altered their Tempers, 


as to bring upon themſelves greater Miſchiefs. 


For it is very remarkable, that ſuch is the 


Nature of our Bodies, that whatſoever by a 


continued Uſe, is become habitual and ſo 


agreeable to us, cannot without manifeſt 


Danger, be left or diſuſed ; thus have ſome 
in an habitual and unhappy Intemperancy, 
enjoyed a ſteddy and uninterrupted Health; 
and by too ſudden a Change in renouncing 


that untoward Uſage, have, maugre all other 


IInfirmities. 


— 


1 been immerged in a Legion of 


XVIII. If then the Gout is the undoubt- 


ed Off ſpring of ſuch a Life, and yet ſuch a 


Life cannot, with perſonal Safety, be ſud- 
denly altered; and if the Power of Medicine 


is not ſufficient to expel or deftroy ſuch an 
inbred Enemy, by reaſon it is continually re- 

druited by our wy Bread. And yet ſuch 
Perſons that often labo 


ur under the Torments 


of this Diſeaſe, are always deſirous to be 
exempt from its Sufferings, and to be deli- 
vered from its Confinement ; I ſhall there- 
fore now enquire what is to be ſafely done 

in 
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in order to prevent, or at leaſt to exempt _ 
ſuch, a longer time from the Inſults of this 


cruel Enemy. And that muſt conſiſt not in 
the direct changing our Diet, by reaſon that 


is dangerous, but in moderating the quantity 
of it, that no more may be ingeſted than 


what reaſonably may be applied for natural 
Uſes; or if this may be thought too ſevere 


2 Rule, and that no more than. what may be 


well purged off by the Secretory Veſſels ; 


or at leaſt that there may be time allowed 


for that Performance, before the Blood is 
loaded with new Juices. And not only fo, 
but that Exerciſe may daily be uſed, not by 
Fits only and violent, bur flow and conti- 


nual, ſo that our Blood may by that means 


ſo far be moved and exagitated, that it may 
the better preſerve its Craſis; but yet not 


hinder or alter particular Separations, which 


violent and immoderate Motion will ſome- 


time do: Beſides, it ought to be ſuch, that | 


all our Limbs may be employed, that no de- 


pending Parts may have leiſure or liberty 
undiſturbedly to receive any unnatural Se- 
parations; for Motion it 1s plain, prevents 


and hinders the ſettling and fixing of Parts; 
but to make it uſeful and. healthful, it ought 


to be moderate and continued; and not 


by Fits only, and violent, which rather di- 


ſturb than preſerve our Healths. For that 


continued and moderate Exerciſe, will ſpend 


that peccant Matter which forrhs the Gour, 
„„ . and 


| 


"Why Beercif es an 3 


Paſſages, ſeems manifeſt from theſe Reaſons, 
Firſt, Becauſe ſuch as have from their 


very Youth been accuſtomed to continual 


Labour, and never make an Interruption in 
it, are never, as far as I could obſerve, a fflict. 


ed with the Gout. 


Secondly, In that it rarely ſeizes or be- 
gins in the hot Months; (I mean the perio- 


dical Fits) for if ſometimes it does, it ſeems 
then to be the only Effect of ſome ſudden 


and certain Cauſe, Aa ſeldom continues ag 


in the contrary Seaſons. 


Thirdly, In that thoſe that are. manacled 


with the Gout, are ordinarily in the Sum. 

mer Months freed from its Chains. 
Fourthly, In that ſuch Perſons as ſweat 

freely, and eſpecially upon the Feet, are rare- 


1y puniſhed with.ir, although by their way 


of living, they ſeem to deſerve it. Or if by 


chance they are, it is ſeldom ſevere, and ne- 


ver, as far as I could obſerve, until that 
Sweating was ſtopped. 


Fifthly, In that a Fit being formed, the 


peccant matter is plainly ſpent this way, 


as may be concluded from what appears from 
the Part affected, as has been obſerved. From 


theſe Reaſons deduced from Obſervations, I 


infer, that could Perſons that have been 
tormented with the Gout, and who have 


| Strength and the natural Uſe of their Limbs, 


12 m— upon to moderate Exerciſes, and 


te 


and which doth not paſs off by any other 
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her to tenbunce their Eaſe, they might, it is 
"ns. very probable, perſevere in their accuſtom- 
ieir ed way of eating and drinking, without 
ual the fo) frequent or ſevere Puniſhments of 
in this Diſeaſe, and that without creating any 
ict. other Infirmities. 148 Vel © 4 JON T5039 30 . 
XIX But this I am ſenſible will incur 4 
be- Cenſure, and will be thought a ſevere and 6 
rio- MW impratticable Penance, the Remedy perhaps | 
ms being eſteemed worſe than the Diſeaſe; for | 
den ſuch Perſons that have long pleaſed them- 
as ſelves with a Bottle and Coaverſation, can- 
not, I preſume, ſo far renounce them even 
led to poſſeſs theſe Advantages: Such therefore 
1m- muſt enjoy their Choice; but will not always 
their Eaſe: And the only probable means, 
whereby ſueh can be protected from the 
Miſeries of that Diſeaſe, muſt be by repeat- 
ed Evacuations, which, how far they will 
ſucceed, muſt be learnt from their Uſe, which 
I. doubt not, if timely and judiciobſly admi- 
niſter'd, may ſometimes defer their Tor- 
nem. d unless i 160+ OS 
The Sum of what hath been here ſaid, is, cit. 
that the Gout is the only Produce of a fa- Iarion. 
ſhionable and eaſie Life; that therefore if we 
daily adminiſter Matter for it, it muſt be 
s, I formed, unleſs that can be by ſome other 
cen Nways Tontinually ſpent: And that is beſt” 
ave performed by bodily Motion; but here 
bs, N Conditions or Circumſtances ate ſuch, as 
ind chat cannot be undergone, Recourſe 
fe | W Ha 
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290 ( the Dropſie. 
had to . Evacuations, which if ju: 
diciouſly adjuſted, and preciſely timed, may 
ſometimes, diſcharge the offendi Matter, 
knd. ſo defer a Fit · That a perfect Change 
in our Diet and Liquors may prevent it, 
— that not to be practiſed, becauſe very 
inſecute and dangerous. That the moſt we 
ought in Prudence, or can with Safety, in 
——— ſuddenly do, is only to 
moderate the Quantity; or if we will at. 
tempt to alter it, to do it by gentle and 
{low Degrees, all great ev. A 7 
70 meas nite: * . 
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of the Drophe 


; ;.-Deapſic in propriety of Spcnch, ns 
the common uſe of the Word, is — 
to import a watry Swelling of part, or of 
the Whole Body, and is diftinguiſhed into 
ſeveral kinds, Which — named ac- 

cording to the Part or Parts they affect; thus if 
it be in the Head, it is caWWd 7 if 
inthe Thorax, H Hops Pe # ;if in the Abdo- 

mien, rate Aſcites ; if in the Scrotum, H- 

 - drocele;, but if it appears about the Skin, the qus 
Fleſhy Parts, or Inteſtices of the Muſcles, © loc; 
Whether _ a other parts, or 


* 5 Over 


nal Violence, as Bruiſe n the 
e 


/ 


Watry Sevellings 


However, where, or in what part ſoever it is 


vided ſrom the common Maſs, and ſo being 
out of its Veſſels, it is not within the power 
or reach of the circulatory Motian. . 


II. And theſe watry Swelings may, in re. 


ſpect of themſelves, be conſidered under two 


Heads. Firſt, ſuch as are purely local; hy 


which I underſtand ſuch as do not ſeem to 


owe their Origin to any Default in the Blood. 


but merely to the Part where collected; and 
theſe when they appear outward, are uſually 
only called watry Tamours, being often con- 
tained in a particular Membrane, and tay be 
often obſerved to proceed from ſome exter- 


Part being injured, becomes a Receptacle for 
Water, and theſe never recede by any poſture 


of Body. But if theſe are formed inwardly 


in a part of the trunk of the Body or Head, 


ſeem to ariſe from ſome hindrance. of 


the Lywmpha in the part, and not from any 


redundancy of it, and being contained in 


their own Membranes, are called Hydatides : 


And theſe are extreamly different from what 
we call a Dropſie: Firſt, in their Formation, 
as not proceeding from any diſproportionate 
quantity of Water in the Blood, but from a 
local Fault, which appears in that they never 
remove nor extend themſelves farther. Se- 
Hin | in condly, 
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condly, they differ in their appearance, as 
being more raiſed, not ſo readily yielding to 
the preſſure of the Fingers; or if they do, I mes 
they immediately return to their former Sur- 
face, no Mark, Impreſſion, or Fovea remain. tion 
ing, being beſt known by their Tranſparency, © Par 
want of Colour, and abſence of Pain. Third. wei 
ly, in their Cure, for being only local, it is ing 
meerly Chyrurgical, Internals of little Uſe, I wit 
the Water only to be diſcharged from the W mig, 
bb 1 doidy 
III. The other ſort, which we properly Col 
call Dropſies, is a white watry Smelling, cauſed W com 
or made by the dividing, parting, extrava- the 


fating, or lodging of the ſerous or watry WW wh; 
part of the Blood, in this or that Part; (and not 
not contained in any particular Membrane) 1 1 


and ſeems to proceed from a diſproportionate IU this 
quantity of Water, in compariton to the other W ſerv 
parts of the Blood; which if affecting the WW rece 
Legs, or any other external parts of the Bo. the) 
dy, do readily yield to the preſſure of our Rin; 
Fingers, and but {lowly recover their Sur- W But 
face, the Dent or Mark not preſently rece- W der 
ding, and the Skin often ſhines and glitters W bg 
from the contained Liquor: And theſe are is tl 
obſerved to leſſen upon change of Poſture, W that 
being generally to be diſcerned leſſer in the MW the 
Morning upon firſt riſing, and gradually and 
ſwelling and becoming _— Night. ors 
But if the Dropſie, or Collection of Water, W the 
is in ſome inward Cavity of the Body, , and 
Eon - > UL canno 
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cannot then, by reaſon of the formation of 


the Parts, be diſcovered hy the former 


means; here therefore we muſt have re- 


courſe to other Enquiries for our Informa- 
tion, beſides that of the Swelling upon the 


Part, as whether there is any Perception of 


weight or ſwaſhing of Water, upon the turn- 
ing or change of Poſture of the Body; as like- 
wiſe what hath been collected from what after 
Diſcoveries have taught us, that ſhortneſs of 
Breath, Prefling, Thirſt, and Paucity, and 
Colour of Urine, have ordinarily been con- 
comitant Symptoms or Signs of this Diſeaſe; 
the Reaſons of all which are ſo obvious, by 
what hath been already ſaid, that they ſeem 
not to require a farther Explanation, _. 


Iv. The Blood, the Spring from whence | 
this ſtagnating Water flows, is naturally pre- 


ſerved in ſuch a State, that no portions of it 
recede out of the proper Conduits in which 
they move, but ſuch as are by Nature de- 
ſtined to waſte by the Secretory Veſſels: 
But when its progreſſion is check'd or hin- 
der d, or when its Craſis is ſo relax'd. or 


broke, that its parts diſſociate or divide, it 


is then it either profuſely diſcharges them, or 


that ſome of them ſtop or lodge, from whence 


theſe watry Swellings proceed; for the thin 


and ſerous Parts eafily inſinuating, where the 


groſſer, cannot promote, gently creep out of 


the Conduits in which the groſſer move; 


and then being once removed out of the 
+, reach 


V*T 


— 
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reach of the Circulation, do by their own 
weight ſubſide, until being hinder'd in any 
farther deſcent, they form thoſe Ciſterns of 
Water which we call Dropfies. 

But notwithſtanding all fuch Collections 
of Water are indiſcriminately termed Drop. 
Hes, yer ſince the Seceſſion. of ſuch Pond; 
of Water, may be procured from very diffe- 
ring Reaſons, therefore the fame Events will 
not always follow the draining of ſuch; for 
notwithſtanding by the evacuating this Wa. 
ter, the tumified Parts return to their natu- 
Tal bigneſs, the Propſie is then cured : (For 
it is plain, if what makes the Diſeaſe is re. 
moved, the Diſeaſe muſt be fo), and yet per- 
haps the Diſeaſed not bettered: For it is 
one thing to remedy a Diſeaſe, and another 
thing to cure the Diſeaſed. This, perhaps, 
to ſome will appear a trifling diſtinction, and 
yet, I am perſwaded, if ſeriouſly weighed, 
will be found of uſe, as will better appear by 
EMITTED 9 
V. If a Dropſie then be an entire Diſeaſe 
of it ſelf, by which I underſtand is not ſym- 
ptomatical, and dependant upon ſome fixed 
and permanent Cauſe, external to the Blood, 
i. from ſome default in a conſiſtent or or- 
ganical Part, as Rottenneſs, Tumour, change 
of Texture or ſuch like; but proceeds en- 
tirely from ſome Weakneſs, Looſeneſs, or 


Want of Union in the Mixture and Craſis 


of the Blood ir (elf, as when it ſucceeds Hz: 


morrhages, 


— 1 


morrhages, Agues, or ſo forth; or from want 


of agitation of its Parts, as in what is called 


Obſtructions in Women, or ſuch like; here 


by diſcharging the Water, the Dropſie is 


cured, and by reſtoring and invigorating the 
Blood, the Diſeaſed is remedied,” But if the 
Cauſe is external to the Blood, that is, the 


Diſeaſe is occaſioned by ſome ill Affection 


of ſome organical part, as Rottenneſs, Pu- 


trefaction, Tumour, corrupted or extraneous 


Matter, made or contained in any part what- 
ſoever: (for we may often obſer ve anaſarcous 
Swellings upon the Legs, attend even cor- 
rupted Lungs:) Or whether from Hardneſs, 
Putrefaction, want or hindrance” of Separa- 
tion in the Liver, or from any: Scitrhoſity, 
Spongineſs, Obſtruction or Change of Tex- 


ture in the Spleen, or from any Default or 


Alteration in the Kidnies, Pancreas, or any 
other Secretory Veſſel, or from what other 
Cauſe ſoever that does not appear to be in 


the Blood it ſelf; but that the Blood is de- 


praved or thus altered by receiving extrane- 
ous Parts, or elſe retarded or hinder'd in its 


progreſſive Motion, by the means of ſome- 
thing preternatural in theſe Parts; by which 
the Craſis of the Blood is ſo relaxed, that 


the watry recede from the other: Here I 


fay, although the extravaſated Water ſhould 
be diſcharged, and ſo the Propſie at the pre- 
ſent remedied; yet the Diſea ſed will not be 
thereby cured. For the Cauſe of theſe” Mit 
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Water may be diſcharged. 
chiefs yet remaining, either theſe will be - de 
novo generated, or worſe Evils will enſue. 
VI. There are but few Hydropical Caſes, 
if there is a Temper and Conſtitution of 
Body, Firmneſs of Parts, and Order and Tone 
of Spirits, as will but ſafely permit of vio- 
lent and repeated Evacuations, but may be 
diſcharged by the common Paſſages : Or, at 
leaſt, if they cannot that way, (which, by 
the bye, is very extraordinary) they. may be 
from the part it ſelf where. collected by 
ſome fort of Aperture made there. But if 
this Diſeaſe is but the Effect of ſuch a Cauſe 
as cannot be remedied, it is but to little 
purpoſe to attempt its Cure either way, ſince 
by ſo doing the Diſeaſed can only be en- 
danger'd, but never remedy'd. Becauſe all 
Evacuations that diſcharge Water, muſt be or 
violent, and being ſo, muſt; be dangerous, Op 
when ſome parts a ppertaining to the Hiſce- len 
ra, are ſomeway unhappily affected: Beſides, 
it ſeems to little purpoſe to diſcharge Wa- = 
ter, when the Diſeaſed cannot be bettered «1 
by ſucha Diſcharge ; as it is certain he can- 
not, when the Congeſtion: of Water pro- 
ceeds from fame Faults in the Organs, unleſs 
that DefeQ could likewiſe be remedied :: And | 
how little a way our Art or Skill reaches £ 
towards the repairing, altering, bettering, . 
mending, or curing any Rottenneſs, Tu- at 
mour, collected Matter, change of Texture ne 
or Conformation, in any internal, conſiſtent, M an 
. BE 3 | 1 or 1 


_ Of a Conſumption. © 


or organical Part, that is, ſuch where no Ap- 
_ plication can be immediately made to the 


Part it ſelf, I ſhall ſhew in the following 
Chapter. This only I ſhall, here farther re- 
mark, that as Purging is the moſt uſual, fo 
it is the maſt powerful Operation to diſcharge 
Water thus collected; and if the Body of the 
Diſeaſed, during the Operation, be kept in 
ſuch a poſture, that the Water cannot ſo rea- 
dily ſubſide and fall downwards, it may be 
the more plentifully emulged into the Bow - 


els, and ſo that way diſcharged, as I have 


ſometimes experienced. Neither doth it 


ſeem much material what form or ſort of 
Purgers we uſe, ſo that they be ſuch as work 


powerfully ; for the quantity of Water eva- 
cuated, will not be found to be from the ſort 


or kind of Medicine, but according to their 


Operations, and whatſoever works moſt vio- 
lently, will diſcharge moſt Water this way. 


0 7 a Conſumption. 
"HE Word Conſumption, when appli- 
ed to ſignifie a Diſeaſe appertaining to 


a humane Body, is taken in the looſe and ge- 
neral Senſe, to import a Waſting of the ſolid 


and conſiſtent Parts. But by reaſon that is 


found 


ſiound frequently to be cauſed or derived 


5 Conſumpt ion what. 


from, or at leaſt accompanied with ſome 
faultineſs or decay of the Lungs, it is now 


_ uſually by way of Eminence, applied to that 


only, and then it is taken to ſignifie a Waſt- 


ing of the confiſtent Parts from ſome Rot- 
tenneſs, Exulceration, PutrefaQion, Tumour, 
unnatural Matter, Decay, or Alteration in 


them. And is ſuppoſed to anſwer to the 


Greek Pthiſis, or Latin Tabes pulmonaris. The 


Cough, Hoarſeneſs, ſhortneſs of Breath, of. 


ten Uneaſineſs in or about —5 Breaſt, the 
bringing up and expectorating foul, purulent 
and unuſual Matter in ſome diſeaſ 0 Perſons, 


do give us probable Proofs that the Lungs 


are ſome ways affected. But the Diſſections 
of the Bodies of ſuch as have died under 
theſe Symptoms, do afford us undeniable 
ones that they were ſo: And the hectic 


_ Heats, waſting, or conſuming of the con- 


ſiſtent Parts, attended ſometimes with a large 
Number, and great Variety of other conco- 


mitant Symptoms, as Thirſt, nocturnal In- 


labouring under the former Symptoms, do 


quietudes, profuſive Sweats, Looſeneſſes, a 
general loſs of Strength, and in ſhort, an uni- 
verſal Decay which uſually afflict Perſons 


ſeem to proceed from the ſame Reaſon ; be- 


caute thoſe Symptoms that ſeem proper to 


the Lungs, do uſually in ſuch Caſes precede 
theſe. But whether the Lungs or the Blood, 


are in this Diſeaſe firſt affected, is not much 


material, 


* 
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material, ſince the Lungs are moſt certainly 
affected in it. And if they or any other or- 


ganieal Part is ſo far injured, rotted, or cor. 
rupted, as to contain any foul, purulent, cor- 
fupted, or extraneous Matter, and that at 
large, as not bound up in any peculiar Mem- 


| branes, ſo that ſome Parts of it may be 
gathered up, or received by the Blood, it will 


taint, contaminate, corrupt, or ſomeways ſo 
alter it, that ſuch as the above-recited, or 
ſome other unnatural Symptom, will ariſe. 


II. For the Blood being continued in its 


circulatory Motion by an external Impulſe 
from the Heart and Veſſels, will, aden 
to the Capacity of the Conduits throug 


Which it paſſes, be equally impelled into eve- 


ry Part; and ſo, if not hinder'd, muſt ſup- 


ply ſuch corrupted Parts as well as others, 


with freſh Materials, to be changed into ſuch 
extraneous Matter; and when ſuch Matter 


is made in ſuch a place, as it cannot be 
diſcharged, it muſt neceſſarily be encreaſed, 
and there accumulated. And by reaſon the 
Blood does not always equally fill its own 


Veſſels, muſt of courſe ſometimes gather up, 
or receive into it ſome parts of this thus 
damned up Matter, which being unnaru- 


ral and very diſagreeable to it, will infekt, 


poiſon, or ſome ways alter it, and thereby 
render it unfit for its ordinary and natural 


Uſes, and fo a variety of unuſual Symptoms 
will enſue, ' For Health, in relation to the 


Be f + I 


Blood, 
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Blood, does conſiſt in ſome natural Temper; 


State or Condition of it, which if altered, 
the Man muſt, as being part of him; and 
it is moſt evident that will be altered by the 
admiſſion of any unnatural Matter into it, 
vhether ingeſted with our Food by the com- 
mon cy of the Mouth and Stomach, or 
whether ſucked in with our vital Breath, 


or whether made or generated within us, 
or whether admitted by any; other way, al] 


which daily Inſtances ſo - abundantly con- 
firm, that I ſuppoſe it would be thought 
by. moſt trifling and but ſuperfluous, to pro- 
dace any particular Proofs.. If therefore the 
Blood is continually infected, corrupted, or 
altered from ſome ſuch accumulated, puru- 
lent, or. extraneous Matter, it is clear the 


Blood can never be re-eſtabliſhed in its former, 


natural and healthful State, unleſs this Mat- 
ter, that is the immediate Cauſe of theſe In- 
ſalubrious Effects, can be removed and diſſ- 
charged. This therefore ſhall. be the En- 
 quiry, What means, methods, or helps we 
can have, whereby to mend, alter, better or 
cure ſuch Symptoms, as are taken to conſti- 
tute a Conſumption, and are derived or 
cauſed from ſome unnatural, unuſual, puru- 
nt, or extraneous Matter, made, generated, 
ſeparated or collected upon the Lungs. 
III. But that this may be the better com- 
prehended, it will be neceſſary to remind my 


ar of what hath been already proved, 


| vic. 


Fart is corrupted, 


Confs f ent Parts mended by the Blind: 


viz. That every organical and conſiſtent 
Part always remains in relation to the reſt 
of the Body, in the ſame fixed and deter- 
minate place, and of conſequence can nei. 
ther receive nor diſcharge any Part or Parts, 
but by the aſſiſtance or means of ſome other 


moving Body; and there being nothing com- 
mon to the whole Body, by which this can 


be performed, but the Blood, it muſt be 
concluded, that muſt be the Inftrument by 


which it is done. When therefore any ſuch 
- impaired, putrified, or 
ſomeways altered, injured, or unnaturally af= 


fected, and is fo fituared as not to admit 


of any application immediately to if; there 


can be no way whereby to cleanſe, "digeſt 
mend, better, or cure it, but by the means 
of Medicines internally taken; which, if the! 


ever reach the Part, muſt be conveyed thi- 


ther by the means of the Blood, there being 


301 


nothing elſe in a human Body by Which it 


can be performed, and then ſuch Medicines 


will exert their Powers and Energies there, 
as I have formerly proved: And the Blood 
can neither mend, repair, heal, or cure, an 


injured conſiſtent Part, unleſs. that firſt be in 


a ſtate befitted for it, (that is, it will not 


always do it) as may be concluded from 
every Days abſervations, where, notwitli- 
ſtanding ſome diſeaſed Men eat and drink, 
yet their Bodies do not nourifh' proportion- 


| 5 but rather waſte. When therefore the 


Blood 
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| Conſiſtent Parts mended by the Blood. 


Blood is tainted, infected, or ſomeways alter« 
ed, by the putrid or extraneous Juices it 
receives from..a; conſiſtent Part, by which it 


theſe Caſes in proſecuting a Cure, we ſeem 


7 Blood, and that very Blood is infected, taint- · 


to move in a Circle ; for the injured: conſiſt. 


eat Part, is only to be bettered or cured by the 


ed or poiſoned from the conſiſtent Fart by 
Uſe; 


within its proper Coat. 


ing, that may per 


which it is render'd unfit for ſuch a 
and ſo is not to he remedied; ualeſs that 
Cauſe ca be removed, by which it is thus 


- corrupted, which from the very ſituation, 


is impracti cable. 
IV. But to pretermit this fort of rea on- 


5 


E £ 
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ed fo far as is neceſſary to our preſent Deſign, 
under ſome one of theſe general Heads. 
Firſt, Either under ſuch where they are 
impaired or ill affeQed from ſome corrupt, 
purulent, ſanious, unnatural, or extraneous 


Matter, made, generated, ſeparated, or col- 


lected in them; but left, as it were, at large, 


that is, when it is not contained in any pro- 
per Cyſtis, Membrane, or Coat. ” 


* 


Or, Secondly, Under ſuch where ſuch ex- 


traneous or unnatural Matter is contained 


haps be thought intricate, 
but not ſatisfaQory, we will deſcend to the 
thing it ſelf; hut in order to that, we may 
firſt conſider that all preternatural Affections 
of the conſiſtent Parts, may be comprehend- 


| Or, 


ter 


. Exttraneous Matter con ſadered. 30 


Or, Thirdly, Under ſuch where a Part is 


as it were de novo formed, and is endowed 


with its proper Veſlels, as natural parts are. 


Or, Fourthly, Under ſuch as where ſome 
Organ that is born with us, becomes fo 


changed and altered, that it makes and pre- 
pares unnatural and oſſenſive Juices, being 


perfectly perverted in its natural Offices. 

When any of the innermoſt Organical 
Parts are thus affected, and their ſituation 
or formations are ſuch as can admit of no 
applications to them, there can be no way 
whereby to attempt the remedying them, 
bat by the Blood; and that is not to be 
better d, unleſs that Cauſe from whence it 


is thus corrupted, can be removed; and that 


in the preſent Caſe being ſituated in the 

Lungs, is not to be done, as I ſhall preſent- 
ly prove. But before I deſcend to that, I 
muſt premiſe what Experience will always 
teach us, that any purulent, ſanious, or cor- 


rupted Matter in what Part ſoever made or 


collected, and not contained in its own Cyſtis, 
will, if it cannot or is not diſcharged, ſoon- 
er or later, according to its Nature, do theſe 
two things, via. corrode, fret, rot, deſtroy 
or injure the contiguous and adjacent Parts, 
and infect, taint, corrupt, poiſon, or ſome- 
ways alter the Blood. PT TO le 


I zbe firſt proves it ſelf in that ſuch Mat- 


ter will gradually work its own way. 
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304 Matter collected will affect the Blood. 
The Second may be proved from the! 
Heats, Inquietudes, Uneaſineſſes, and other th. 
Symptoms, always fomeway or other attend. M 
ing it; and the vaniſhing of ſuch; when the en 
Matter is diſ charge. 

And theſe two will always ſucceed ſooner {:: 
or later, according to the Virulency or Diſ. gy 
poſition of the Matter, and the Nature and 95 
Firmneſs of the part. And Matter thus of 
prepared, or left in any particular part of tra 
the Body, being removed without the power ger 
and reach of the Circulation, becomes in- flox 
tirely under the Laws of Gravitation, and not 
ſo of conſequence tends downwards; ſo that ge; 
if it is made or generated, or can deſcend to hea 
any part where Nature hath already formed Sta 
a paſſage, or where Art can make one; it viti 
that paſſage be at the bottom of the Ciſtern ¶ ſuſe 
where this is contained, it will flow out and me; 
diſcharge it ſelf, by which means the ad- tho 
joining Parts and the Blood, will be delivered Ma 
from any farther Miſchiefs from it. 3 2691 yet 
But when the Lungs, or the Parts apper- Stat 
taining to them, are affected or loaded by mer 
ſuch a Collection of purulent or extraneous heal 
Matter, which cannot by reaſon of their V 
formations and ſituation diſcharge it ſelf, as W ſpoi 
having no paſſage at the bottom, it will cer- ÞW infe; 
tainly produce thoſe two uſual and natural ter t 
Effects, viz. The corroſion and ſpoiling the ſhio 
contiguous Parts, and the tainting and in- it c 
fecting the Blood, and that much ſooner than ¶ it n 
in moſt other parts of the whole * 1 


„eite Parts v1 } boat 


*—5 By reaſon of their Sensen 4 
tdeſr continual Motion, by which means 


Matter will more eaſily inſinuate into iche 


empty ſpaces, and ſpread ſooner and farther, 

being always moved. 

Secondly; In that the Blood bun! in greater - 

quanties here than in moſt parts of the Body. 
And as theſe Two are the regular Effects 


of Matter made and lodged, ſo on the con- 


trary, if the conſiſtent Part, where it is thus 


generated, is ſo ſituated or faſhioned as it can 


flow out, or fo entirely diſchatge it ſelf, that 
nothing of it ſtop or lodge to form new Ci: 
ſterns or Ca vities, ſuch Parts Will ordinarily 


heal of themſelves, unleſs it be in a very ill 
State of Blood; for the Blood may be ſo 


vitiated, as to throw off its Parts too pro- 
ſuſely; and then that corrupt State muſt be 
mended before the Ve can heal. For al- 
though the making or ſeparating corrupt 
Matter, is a performance of the Part it ſelf; 


yet the Part being altered or ſpoiled by the : 


State of the Blood, the Blood muſt be firſt” 
mended before the Fart will ordinarily. be 
healed. 

V. But ts return, alibidugh corroding and 
ſpoiling the adjacent Parts, and tainting and 
infecting the Blood, will always attend Mat- 
ter thus lodg -d; 3 pet our Bodies being ſo fa- 
ſhioned, that there are but few Parts in which 
it can be collected, except the Lungs, but 
it may ſome way by 1 be diſcharged; for 
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although ſuch Organs as are ſeated in the 


Matter not to he drawn from the Lungs, 


innermoſt Receſſes of the Body, where nei- | 
ther our Eyes nor our Fingers can inform 90 
us, ha ve ſometimes contained Matter that 8 
hath created Symptoms, not unlike ſuch as Er 


affected Lungs: Let by reaſon when it hath ch 


bave been found to have proceeded: from ill 


heen timely diſcovered in ſuch, it hath ſome- 


times been diſcharged from them, and ſo not pe: 
then ſo dangerous, as when it is made upon at 


the Lungs; by reaſon it hath never yet, as 4 
I apprehend, been attempted by Art to draw 


Matter immediately from them ; neither can 1 
I, from a conſideration of the formation and A 
uſe of them, ever believe-it practicable. It f 


is true, Matter hath been frequently drawn 10 
out of the Cavity of the Thorax, and Coughs 
and ſuch Symptoms that ſometimes attend 
an ill affected Lungs, have accompanied ſuch; Pr 


but notwithſtanding, it is a queſtion to me, * 
whether that proceeded out of them, ſince if 
ſuch Symptoms, as Coughing, and the like, 0 
may be created by an affection of the neigh - 4 


bouring Parts, ſubſervient to Reſpiration. 


VI. Taking it then for granted, that cor- BI 
rupt or purulent, or, if theſe Words are not 


h w 
comprehenſive enough, extraneous Matter * 
made, generated, or collected about the ir! 
Lungs, and not contained in a proper Cy- MW 
tis, may occaſion. Diſorders in the Fluids, 1 


and Waſtings and Conſumings of the con- Fi 


ſiſtent Parts, attended with ſuch concomitant 


7 * 


Enquiry now ſhall be, whether it is pore. 
tly dif- 
charged from them, that theſe Symptoms 


that ſuch Matter can be ſo perfe 


may admit of a Remedy. e. 
Whoſoever will but ſurvey the Lungs, 


will evidently diſcern, that Nature hath form- 
ed but one Paſſage, viz. That common and 


known one of the Trachea; whereby Matter 


made of collected there, can be diſcarged: 


And the ſituation of that, being ſuch as what-' 
ſoever paſſes there, muſt aſcend ; which there- 
fore muſt require ſorne force to perform it, 


which muſt be done by ſome violent and 
preternatural Motion of the Parts appertain- 
ing to Reſpiration, by reaſon as the Lungs 
are placed, there can be nothing elſe can 
affect them; and this Motion is what we 


call Coughing. For it is moſt certain, that 


all Juices in a human Body that are not kepr 
moving by the circulating Motion of the 
Blood, muſt naturally ſubſide and tend down- 


wards, and therefore are not raiſed or forced 
upwards, but by ſome force exceeding their 


weight. And the Lungs being nothing but 

thin Membranes united and knit together, 

1 manner of Net- work, by the Blood, and 
1 


r-Veſſels, forming innumerable Sinuoſities, 


and all bound up by a common Membrane, 
"NO | Xa yn 


Matter not to be drawn from the Lungs. 309 

Symptoms, that together conſtitute what we 
call a Conſumption, and that theſe being 
derived from ſuch a Cauſe, are not to be: 
remedied unleſs that can be removed. Our 
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and ſeated in the hollow: of the Breaſt, having ing 

no Annen, to them, or at fat a” : 
ſtinct from what ay be in the Blood 

of the . e of of the Trachea, andbein 15 


Spe canp0 pe. preſſed,. or, 
zed-by, ONE the conſiſtent ne 8 
> rts; and ener 07 * 


chem being to be raiſed up it 8 
ſible they 4p be 5 et lach hore, Where» 
by Matter. t can be en- 


hat is ther 
tirely raiſed up an bee And indeed, 


were they capable of ha or receiving 
ſuch a force, it muſt be og whenever, it 


Was uſed ; hy reaſon the vital Blood muſt 


be equally; impelled; up with. ſuch unnatural 
Juices. And yet it is certain, the Lungs 


| are ſo, compoſed, that Coughing does; dif. 
charge Matter from them, and that t being 


only by Fits, which uſually ceaſe upon the 
bringing up of Matter; wg. may conclude, 
that Coughing is therefore cauſed by reaſon 


theſe Parts are ſome ways burthened, or di- 
ſturbed by ſuch Matter; and therefore fall 
into this violent motion, by which ſuch a 


proportion of it, as is within the reach of 


this motion, is forced up; which being once 


effected, the Parts again continue quiet, un- 
til by the acceſſion of new; Matter, or by, 


oe change in the firuation. of it; they are 


again ſolicited into motion, and ſo Cough- 


ing ſeems to be repeated, as an occaſion of 


it Is s adeiniigr by this We And yet 


not- 
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| ſometimes create fuch' Symp 
fſumption. 


2 part, as by res of having 
ral paſſage it cannot lodge, but muſt flow 
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notwithſtanding this admitable Contrivance 
in the make and ſituation of the Lungs, th 
are ſometimes ſo compreſſed and forced 4 
che violence of Coughing, that Blogd 1s 
out with the extraneous" Matter. 
VII. Such then being the nature of our 
Links, that extraneous Wuarter lodged there, 
will "occaſion Coughing ; and ſuch being 
deny and Situation, that ſuch can- 
not be entirely diſcharged by it, nor | ſafely 
by any known way; and "therefore Will 
toms that are 
taken to conſtitutre what We call a Con- 
In order then the hetter to illu- 
ſtrate what hath been already ſaid upon this 
Topick, for the more eaſie comprehending 


| of what will follow upon this Head, I have 


thought it not not improper here briefly, ac- 
cording to my profeſs'd Method, to touch 
at ſome other Caſes that appear 'phinly to 
be tlie Effects of purulent or extraneous. 


| Matter, made or generated in other parts; 


but this only under ſome general Heads, 
and accordingly ſhall only confider them, 
Firſt, When ſuch Matter is made in ſuch 
à part of a Humane Body, that it will gras 
dually make its own Way; or at leaſt may 
be by Art from thence diſcharged. 


Or, Secondly, When it is generated i in ſuch 
ſome natu- 


Put as made. . 
X 3 Or, 


310 Collected Matter farther conſider d. 
Or, Thirdly, When it is prepared in ſuch 
a part as it can neither diſcharge it ſelf, nor 

be by Art diſcharged, | _ 3 

Under the firſt Head, I comprehend all 

Matter made or collected about the Muſcles, 

or near the Surface of the Body, and the 
Cure of theſe being for the moſt part Chy- 
rurgical, I ſhall paſs them over; this only I 
ſhall remark, that if they are derived or con- 
tinued from any ill Diſcraſy of the Blood, 
that then muſt be altered or. bettered, be- 
fore theſe can well or ſafely be cured. For 
otherwiſe the Blood having, continued to ſe- 
parate this way, and if hy the Power of out- 
ward Applications it is hinder'd in it, it muſt 
.1n all likelihood, transfer ſuch into ſome other 

parts: For although whereſoever unnatural 
| Matter is made or ſeparated, it is plain there 
muſt be ſome default in the yery Part, by 
reaſon the making or letting paſs ſuch is not 
its proper uſe: Let there is a marvellous 
difference, where a conſiſtent part is thus 
made or continued faulty, by reaſon of the 

ill ſtate of the Blood, And that where the 
Blood is kept in an ill or preternatural State, 

becauſe the Part is faulty, that is, the. Blood 

is poiſoned from the Part. In the firſt Caſe 
the Blood muſt be mended before the Part 
can ſafeſy be cured; in the laſt, the Part 
mult be cured, hefore the Blood can be 
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Matter farther conſy der'd. 


Vader the ſecond Head, may be compri-' 


ted Gonorrhzas, as likewiſe a flowing of ſome 


ſmall extraneous Matter at the Noſe, Ears, 


or indeed at any other paſſage or aperture 


of the whole Body of either Sex, whoſe na- 


tural Situarions are ſuch, that Matter. can- 


not well lodge, but muſt flow from them. 


Bur theſe, under this-Head, being ſo very dif- 
ferent in their Cauſes, Beginnings and Conti- 


| nuance, it may be neceſſary for the better 
| comprehending them, to diſtinguiſh them 


into two ſorts; as firſt, into ſuch as ſeem 


to have been cauſed from ſomething actu- 


ally made within us: And ſecondly, into 
ſuch as proceed from ſomewhat received 
from withour us. 


The firſt of theſe being ordinarily eicher 
the Effect of ſome Inflammation, which will 


be painful when ripening, but when once 
broke, if the Matter meets with no hindrance 
in its diſcharge, is rarely of any long Con- 
tinuance, much Trouble, of any Danger, for 
it will ſoon cure withour outward Applica- 


tions; but if the Matter ſtops, that muſt be 
: removed. But if ſuch Juices were the Effect 
of a Separation from ſome ill Diſcraſy of 


the Blood, then they may give Trouble, 


by reaſon that mult be mended, as may be 


obſerved from the Fluor from Women, and 
ſometimes even from the, Piles. 


But the ſecond ſort that are affected by 


8 fomewhar received from without, as Jthink, 
3% 4 _ 
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may be particularly inſtanced in Gonorrhæas 


ot iu impure Coitions; there the organical 
arts themſelves appear firſt injured by the 


Lt 


Poiſonous Particles then received, which ſeem 


to fix firſt upon them. For we may uſually 
obſerve the Genitals, and. the, Parts apper- 


raining and adjoining to them to be ſevere- 


ly-affli ed, long before there is any appea- 


EY Tance of the e ets of this Poyſon, in any of 


the remoter Regions; whereas had it imme- 
diately paſſed into the Juices, it muſt, have 


* 


been by them quickly whirl'd about the 


whole Body; It is not improbable the rea: 
ſon may be that the raging Luſt and haſty 


deſire of Pleaſure, felt in Congreſs, may 


have a power to dilate or ſomeway ſo to af. 


fect theſe Parts, as to render them more ſuſ- 


ceptible of the poyſonous Steams; beſides, 


perhaps the Emiſſion yields a kind of vacan- 


cy for their Reception. And theſe, thus in- 


jur'd Parts, being fo far ſeated. within us as 
not to permit of Applications immediately 
ro them, whereby to evaporate ſuch Poy- 


ſons, nor to remove or hinder them from 


corroding and ulcerating the Parts upon 


which they fix, they gradually come to ſepa- 


rate and make ſuch Matter, às conſtitutes a 


Gonorrhæa. But be it as it will, it matters 
not to what I chiefly aim at; for I think it 


is certain theſe Organical Parts are uſually 


firſt affected; and the Blood only afterwards 


from them, by reaſon if this running by che 
F 0 Vrethra 


Of -.Gonorrhea's. 


Urethra is uprimely ſtopt by improper r Ap- 


er infected by the Poyſon; as evidently ap- 


pears, by the variety of ſucceeding Symp- 
toms, Which will after that ſoon break out 


in very differing Forms. It is true, the Ge- 


nital Parts; being thus alter'd and injur'd by 
the Poyſon thus receiv'd ; andcheing continu- 


ally ſupplied by the Blood With freſn Matter, 


to be converted into ſuch purulent Juices, 
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that flow. by the Vrethra; the Blood aſter- 


wards. becomes poyſoned from theſe Juices, 
| notwithſtanding. their Iſſue is not entirely 


ſtopt 5 how ever, this ariſing ſometime aſter- 


wards, ſeems to be derived, in that the 
Eſflux of ſuch virulent Matter, is often by 


the various Poſtures of out Bodies, ſome w hat 
for a time retarded; for. it is manifeſt ſuch 


Matter cannot flow with the ſame Freedom 


when our Bodies are in a place, as when in 


an ere tte g oſture. hon woof Te 
However, if by repeated Eyacuations the 
Blood is robbed of ſuch Juices, that would 


have been converted by the thus injur'd, Or- 


gans into ſuch purulent Matter, that Matter 


will gradually leſſen, and its Virulency abate, 
and the Parts Will contract and heal, that 1s, 
recover their former natural State. This 
being certainly ſo in Fact, it muſt be one of 
theſe two Things that occaſions that mighty 
Difference, ſo often to be obſerv'd in the fa- 
ality and difficulty of curing Gonorrþes's 


(fp 


[ 
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Of Gonorrbæa 5. 


(ſuppoſing the Perſons affected to be equal · ¶ patu 
Iy governable) that is, either according to ver t 
the Degrees in the Virulency of the receiv'd I not 
Poyſon, or according to the diſpoſition of the ¶ ſting 
affected Perſon, ' If a healthful Perſon, ſuch there 
a one whoſe Blood and Juices are uncorrup- being 
ted, that is, in a perfect natural State, be ¶ any 
affected, although according to the degrees dy is 
of its Virulency, it may require more or leſ mitir 
time, yet it will be remedied without much ¶ cient 
difficulty. But if one is ſeverely affected, I often 
whoſe Blood and Juices are much depraved I uſual 


. poſed for Evacuations, here oy alone, if 
y 


and vitiated, and fo perhaps diſpoſed to pre- 
ternatural Separations, or perhaps on the 
contrary, to Inflammations; here theſe or- 
ganical Parts being thus injur'd, readily be- 


come the Receptacles for ſuch Peccant Juices; WM but a 
which being farther chang'd by theſe Pari, I wo 
become a new Contagion to infe& the whole ¶ comer 
Body: So that ſuch a caſe may prove a Work Caſe, 
of difficulty, and require great Thought, as © quire 
well to correct and mend the Blood, or ſo to turni 
diſpoſe, it as that the affected Parts may be ¶ them 


curd. For where there is nothing more re. 
quir'd to be done, but curing theſe diſeaſed 
Parts; and the Blood and Body is well dif- 


judiciouſly adminiſtred, and rightly adjuſted, i Ur 
will be always found a ſure and effectual comp 
Remedy. For the purulent Matter there frane 


made, being continually ſpent, and rhe Par» it ch 
not 3 proportionable Supplies, will Wi 


j 


A ? | nat ⸗ 8 


here -ontain'd, that 
bare it cannot diſcharge it ſelf, nor be diſcharg'd, 


will 


O Gonorr bæa 5. 


naturally and gradually heal, that is, reco- 


ver their former State, by reaſon the Matter 


not ſtopping, and the poy ſonous Parts wa- 
ſting, there can be nothing to hinder them, 
there not being freſh Juices to do it, they 
being carried and tyrn' And 
any Evacuations in this Caſe, where the Bo- 
dy is well-diſpoſed for them, Whether by Vo- 


d another way. And 


mitings or Glyſterg, if ſtrong enough ſuffi- | 
ciently to move the Bowels, and repeated 


often enough, will here perform what is 


uſually done by Purging: This I only ſpeak 
as to their general Uſe, but not Expediency, 


as being incumbred with more Trouble and 


greater Inconveniency in both, and contin- 

ent danger in the Firſt. And I doubt not 
but a Salvation, if tried, would equally do it. 
I would not be miſunderſtood, I do not re- 
commend it. Nay, I diſapprave it; for this 
Caſe, if judiciouſly handled, can never re- 


turning the Juices by plentifully diſcharging 
them another way, muſt of courſe hinder the 
Parts affected of their uſual ſupply, by which 
means they may, as in the former Caſe, re- 
cover; but of  Salivation more particularly 
in the following Chapter. 

Under the third and laſt Head may be 


I compriſed all Diſcaſes proceeding from ex- 


| quire ſo ſevere a Remedy: But a Salivation 


traneous Matter, ſo made and contain'd, that 
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without manifeſt Danger to the Life of 17 
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| tions, Have as 


Medicines ae. 


Difeaſed; as when fuch is prepar'd or col. , An 
lected in the Brain, Heart, or upon the the Cc 
Lungs, or ſuch like, for the Vie, Structure, oY 
or - Situation of theſt Parts being ſuch, cha 
the Matter foreing its own. Way, would be 
for the moſt part fatal; and the Vacertainy f 
and Danger that mut attend ſuch Opera. Pecto 
vet detert'd Men from at. under 
tempting them. For as what hath been per. ſed 85 
forin'd in What we call an Empyera, dog Ning, b 

not come up to What we are now treating: bring 


Diſeaſes then created * ſach Matter muſt turall 


be incurabſe. was C 
VIII. But ſince Men, withed in a Co the B 


4 ſumption, naturally delite to preſer ve even ſamic 


a wretch'd and 3 55 Life; and ſince it {Medi 


is certain they may by improper and irregu. Nwith 


its Thread: it Wi 


lar Ways of livin 7 untimely break or cu Hatur- 
Ill follow, . by relig. Nin fe) 
ouſly avoiding - ſuch things as are hurtfy|, Ag 


and induſtriouſly purſuipg ſuch as are only as rel 


.* theſe two Heads. 


nefit of Mankind, 


beneficial, or, te leaſt, harmleſ: 3 they maß Abe nu 
ſpin it out to a kekter length. And fince Fir 
Methods have {eftablith?d;" and Medi. Nende. 


Cities invented for this purpoſe, I'Thall here NPlood 


partially, for the Eaſe and Be. Nudes, 
into the Reaſon PYmp 
ableneſs of their Uſt: But that I may do oder 
this with ſore Method, I ſhall reduce them fs at 


briefly and im 


N Such as ſeem· principa ly intended to Nad 
eſpe& the Lungs, that: is; the Part immedi- . 
Re” affected. 85 5 And 


Andes; TT 


col. And Secondly, Into ſuch as only, relate, to 


| the 17 . Symptoms. 
ature, edicines, 
that. nee to the 75 of theſe, may be 
1d be conſidered... as, of two, ſorts, viz. Pectorals 
ainty 8 called, and Pplannerss By 
pera- MW Tector think, may, not improper! 

* underſtood, Medicines that have. been eſteem- 


| per. Ned to have a Power, to, abate or caſe. Cough- 


does in g, by helping Expectorations; that is, the 
ting: — 4 up of ſomewhat. that being unna- 
muſt Nturally ſeparated or made from the Blood, 
Nas offenſive to the Lungs, or ſome Parts in 
Con- the Breaſt appertaining to them. By Bal- 


may be accounted. as hes 
again 


even Nfamicks, may be underitood- divers. kinds of 


ce it Medicines. that are ſuppoſed to be endowed, 
with a healing Power, ſuch as are ſeveral 


in ſeveral Preparations and Compoſitions. 5 
Again, under the ſecond Head, viz. Tack 
as relate to the eee Symptoms, . 
be number 
Firſt, Either ſuch as fem principally in- 
tended. to reſpect 


Be. Nudes, and by conſequence, only the other 
ſon- e that proceed from thence. And 
do Runder theſs may be compriſed all ſuch. things 


is are thought to mitigate and aſſwage ue 


d cold Seeds; and if I. may name it, for, 


Men. ©. AF 


natural Balſams, and divers fictitious ones 


the Diſorder only of the 
Blood; that is, the hectie Heats, Inquie- 


i Emulligns, divers, Preparations of oily. 


9 9 been in ſome uſe, the celebrated 
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Medicines conſidered. = 
And Secondly, Into ſich as have been 


eſteemed not only to cool, but nouriſh alſo, 


and amongſt the chief of theſe are to be 
number'd Aﬀes, and divers other ſorts of 
Milks, Snails and their Preparations, and the 
whole Farrago of this Tribe. l 
Or, Thirdly, Into ſuch as give only ſome 
preſent Eaſe or Relief to the moſt trouble. 
ſome Symptoms, whether in the affected 
or any other Part; and under this Head 
are only to be number'd Opiates, in ſeve- 
ral Forms and Preparations ; for by theſc 
the violent Fits of Coughiag are quiered, the 
uneaſie Nights are paſſed away in Slumbers, 
and ſome Truce is gain'd from the Trouble 
of a waſting and wearled Life: Under 
ſome of theſe Heads, may comprehended the 
principal Methods that are in ordinary Uk 
in this Diſeaſe : With what Succeſs every one' 
Experience will beſt inform him, if he pleaſe 
but to be impartial and heedful in hisObferva- 
tions. I ſhall only examine into the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of them, and what I think may be 
expected from their Uſe, according to ſuch 
Principles that are known, and are certain. 
Xl. Firſt then, as to Pectorals, ſuppoſing, 
hut not fronting, them to be endowed with 
| FO ower tolubricate theſe Parts (which, 
y'the bye ts, inconceivable) and alfo to hely 
to divide, part or unlooſen tenacious Marter 
that here ſticks or adheres, and ſo by that 
means to befit it with greater Eaſe, to be by 


\ 
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deen che help. of Coughing diſcharged : Yet in 
a what we call Conſumptions, what Benefit or 


* Advantage can be reaſonably expected from 
s of chem? becauſe in ſuch the purulent ex- 


the taneous Matter is already made, ſegre- 
gated and lodged, and, cannot be ex- 
pectorated by reaſon of the Structure and 
ible. Situation of the affected Part, and not from 
ted £4 unfitneſs in the Matter. 80 that if 
lead! Pectorals were of any real Uſe towards the 
ſeparating ſuch Matter by the Lungs; they 
theft could be here of no Advantage; by reaſon. 
that here there is an unnatural and faulty 
dert Sepa ration, by which the Body waſtes, and 
ables Life is thereby endangered, and why then 
to be encouraged ? But in reality, I am apt 
to think, there is no ſuch Effect attends 
U them, for if ſometimes they ſeem to facili- 
tate Expectoration, they ſeem to do no 
more than unlooſen the Mixture of the 
Blood, and in that perform no more than 


rv en 0 2 than 
aſon- what is common to other Medicines helping 
y he Separations. However, in this Diſeaſe we 


ſuch may obſerve that whenever Matter is ſo 
congeſted as to cauſe Coughing, that part 

ſing of it that was in the reach of that Motion, 
' will be diſcharged, upon which uſually the 
nich, Coughing ceaſes, and then by Intervals, re- 
peats as the Parts ſeem by this means ſolici- 
ted; and thus returning, it will ordinarily 
That be again brought up, until ſuch time as they, 

e bf vis. the Lungs, become ſo much impaired. 

iE 8 | Ep. a In- 


9 
- 
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ſuch a Performance, and then that' Diſcharge 


. Power, Capacit 


Rulgeß, 8 0 


PeSorals IR 0 . 
injuked, or rotted;' as they become unfit for hum 


ceafes ;' not for Want of Matter, for perhaps 
the Lungs ate full of ſuch but for want of 

oy 1 pot the affected 
Parts: And thus w 


eo - obſerve 
Expectorations ie ſets Caſes,” op? before Pow 
Men die. 


8. 
And that this is 9% 1. think ap to 0 
pears farther evident in What | is card Vomiti tran 
g to ſuch 2 any 
diſcharge ed by 


len va Nh but 
which Colahing! Goes 4 ceaſt unti 
Matter being fully congeſted, it is again c- ent 
caſioned and then repeats. For whatſoever I not 
is brought from the Lungs, muſt be 


the Motions of the Parts contributing o 48 


Reſpiration; by. reaſon what is once ſepa ra 


ted from the Blood; and ſo without the Aatt 
power of the Circulation, becomes under de 


the Laws of Gravitation, and ſo muſt de. b 
ſcend, fo that it cannot without ſuch Aſſiſl- orc 
ance be rais d up into the Mouth. For this that 
noble Machine, a humane Body being made chat 
out of che common Maſs of Matter, and fo by 


is more excellently. formed, and more di- 


- incident to the Laws of Motion, whether it Is n 


only differing from other Bodies; but as it pre! 


vinely faſhioned, does remain in all its parts 


be received by Impulſe or Gravitation, as Poy 
all other phyſical: Babes are. It is true, the my 


great Author of Nature hath ſuperadded to 


this FIN * Matter, that thus conſtitutes a fro 


humane 


Vital Motion not in our Power. 


3 BE 8 1 : 3 
humane Body, an active Power of begin- 
ning, altering, continuing, or hindring Mo- 


tion in ſome particular Parts that are ordain- 
ed for ſuch Uſes as properly belong to a 


free and intelligent Being, as every individual 
Man may eaſily experience himſelf to have 


Power to move or not, to walk or fit ſtill, 


to do this or nor do it: Which Power far 


tranſcends, and is exceedingly different from 


321 


any thing that can belong to meer Matter ; 


but yet that Power is limited to ſome Parts 
only; for ſuch as ate immediately ſubſervi- 
ent to Life, are not under it. 
not in our Powers to regulate or alter our 
Pulſe, the motion of our Bowels, or fuch 
like. Neither can we by any immediate 


Act of the Will, diſcharge or remove any un- 


natural Matter, made or depoſited in any 


11 as not having Organs where. 
If thetefore ſuch 1s prepared 


y to do it. 
or collected in a Part fo ſituated or formed 
that it cannot flow out of it ſelf, nor be dif- 
charged by the Motion of the organical Parts, 


Thus it is 


by reaſon of ſome default in ſuch Parts; to 


pretend, or to propoſe, to befit this to be dif- 
charged, which is already in its very Na- 
ture fit, ſeems to me meer trifling, ſince there 


is nothing wanting for its Diſcharge, hut à 
Power and Capacity in the Organ, by which 


it ſhould be done. For it being here to 
aſcend, there can be nothing but a force 


from forme organical Motion that can raiſe” 


22 
it upwards. And to this it is evident, Pe. 


-- curing the affected Part, they are a Jeſt; For 
What one Inſtance in Nature can be given 


it be ſo brought together to be healed or 


J Of Balſamicks. 


Qtorals can contribute nothing, and therefore 
in this Caſe can be of no uſe. It is true, 
there may be ſome things that carry the 
Name of: PeQtorals, that may be of ſome 
ſmall Advantage in the preſent Caſe, ſuch 
as T abulets, Troches, or Lohochs, but then not 
roperly for ſuch Ends as ſeem to require 

ectorals ; . but only as being held in the 
Mouth, and gently ſwallowed, do ſomeways 
lubricate and pleaſe the Parts about the 
Fauces, that they are not ſo readily drawn 


into Coughing, whilſt their Effects remain; 
ſo, that ſomewhat may be here offered in 
Juſtification of. their Uſe ; but how. far that 
will balance other Inconveniencies that may 
ariſe, by them, I humbly offer to be con- 
X. But as to the ſecond ſort that I have 
termed Batſamicks, L can ſee, nothing that 
can be hopd for, or promiſed by their uſe, 
For if they are given with an intention of 
digeſting, cleanſing, healing, or ſomeways 


wherein the Part can be healed or cured, fo 
long as the Matter lodges in it? for the Part 
being the Ciſtern to contain it, How can 


cured, when the very Matter that is in it 
muſt hinder ſuch Agglutination ? The very 
ſuppoſing it is a Contradiction. Neither is it 
1 —_— ever 


Pe- 
fore 
rue, 
the 
) me 
ſuch 
Not 
Juire 
the 
vays 
the 
awn 


ain; 


d in 
that 
may 
con- 
have 
that 
uſe. 
n of 
vays 

For 
ziven 
d 9 {0 
Part 


can 
d or 
in it 
very 
* 15 it! 
ever 
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ever attempted in Chyrurgery, where to 


pretend to heal, before the Matter is dif- 
charged, would be looked upon as an Effect 


of the oddeſt Ignorance. It is true, ſome, 


both natural and factitious Balſams, are ex- 


perienced in Chyrurgery, to be noble and 


uſeful Remedies : 'That is, being ſometimes 
applied to a fore Wound or Ulcer, they fo 


_ diſpoſe and alter the Parts of it, that the 
Matter that is there made, becomes after- 


wards digeſted, that is, ſo bettered in Colour, 


| Nature, and Conſiſtency, that the grieved 
Part is experienced to be in a promiſing Con- 
dition ; but this Change thus. made in the 
Sore or Ulcer, by means of which the Mat- 


ter thus becomes digeſted, ſeems only done 


in that the Balſam being applied to the Sore 
it ſelf, ſo alters the Surface of it, that the Pas 


that is there made, becomes ſo much bet- 


tered; for it is evident, the Blood, from 


whence this is by the Sore ſeparated, is not 


by ſuch an Application mended. So that 
although Experience teaches us that Balſams 
thus outwardly applied, are really uſeful Me- 
dicaments to digeſt and better Sores, and ſo 


to diſpoſe them to heal; yet we cannot from 
thence infer they will be fo if inwardly ta- 
ken; by reaſon the firſt proceeds from the 
immediate Application of them to the griev'd 


Part, but the laſt muſt be done by altering 


and rectifying the Blood; between which 


two ſo different Effects, there is no manner 
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5 Of Bal ſamicks. 
of Connexion or Agreement. Neither will 
I ſuppoſe this way of Reaſoning be allowed 
in other Caſes, for if it ſhou'd be taken for 


a Rule, that any Medicine that will digeſt 


or diſpoſe a Wound to heal, if outwardly 
applied, muſt do the fame if internally ad- 
miniſtered: The ſame Effects may with 


equal Reaſons be expected from all other 


ſorts of Medicines, and then that which is 
an Eſcarotick, that is, will ſuppreſs, eat off, 
or deſtroy looſe and unnatural Fleſh, if ap- 
plied to the Part, may therefore, if internal- 
ly taken, eat off a Carnofity, or root out Po- 


Hpus, which, I believe, few will be ſo bold 


to venture, or ſo vain to expect. It is true, 
Ulcers, Sores, or Wounds, are always found 


of eaſieſt Cure in ſuch Perfons whoſe Bloods 


are in a natural and healthful State, and on 


the contrary attended with more or leſs Dit- 
ficulty according to the degrees of its Cor- 
ruption ; fo that ſometimes there is a neceſſi- 
ty to correct and mend that before outward 
Applications will have their deſired Effect: 
But then, I apprehend, this will not be al- 
ways done by Balſamicks, but by Methods 
and Medicines adjuſted to the particular 
Caſes; not but Balſamicks may ſometimes 


in ſuch Caſes have their Uſe. Farther, I 


never as yet, could obſerve any one internal 


Exulceration that ever could be ſaid to be 
really cured by Balſamicks internally taken. 


In Gonorrhzas, where the Matter does not 


often 


Of Mikes. | 
often lodge, and therefore if ever of any ſuch 
Uſe, it might reaſonably be expected from 
them there. Yet even there I need not in- 
{iſt upon the Inſtance, it being ſo notoriouſ- 
ly known, how wretched, how trifling and 
how unſafe they are, if only relied upon; and 


if ever of any Advantage, it is only when 


ga ve in ſuch Quantity, that they Purge, and 


ſo only anſwer what would be done by other 


Purgers. 


XI. The next thing to be conſider'd, is 


the ſecond general ſorts of Medicines that 


ſeem principally to regard the Symptoms that 


are rooted immediately in the Juices, and 


ſo are common to moſt parts of the whole 
Body, ſuch as are the Hectic Heats, with the 
Conſequences to that, and the waſting of the 
conſiſtent Parts; and theſe Medicines, altho 
before branched under two ſorts, yet here 
may be conjointly conſider'd. Amongſt the 
chief of theſe are to be number'd ſeveral 
Milks, milky Diſtillations, Emulſions, divers 
preparations from Snails, cooling and oily 
Seeds, with their various Compoſitions, all 
which ſeem to be levelled, to cool and mi- 
tigate the Hectic Heats, and to nouriſh and 
reſtore the conſiſtent Parts. 135 

It is moſt certain ſome Meats and Drinks 
have a power to heat us, and it is as Certain, 


that when we continue preternaturally hot, 


we are not well; and then we covet ſuch 


things that will cool us. But whether ther 
1142 | is 
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| Of cooling Medicines. 
i; any Subſtance in Nature that can really 
do this, ſhall be our preſent Enquiry. To 


form a right judgment of this, it will be ne- 
ceſſary, firſt to conſider Heat it elf. 


Heat, when taken as appertaining to a 
Subſtance, is only the Motion of its minute 
Parts; but when conſider'd in relation to 
Men, imports ſuch a degree of Motion that 


— 


exceeds that of our Senſories.. 


But altho? Heat is thus taken when applied 


to Subſtances exiſting without us; yet when 
we conſider it in our Bodies, we ſpeak of it 
under another relation; for not then being 
able to examine the Degrees of Motion by 
our own Senſories; we appeal to ſuch things 
as are often the effects of Heat in us; and 
eſteem and judge of Heat by ſuch Appear- 


ance. Thus becauſe a quick Palſe, a dry 


Tongue, a high-colour'd Water, a ſcorching 


Thirt, &c. are Effects of what is called a 


preternatural Heat, (to diſtinguiſh from what 
is natural) whenſoever we are afflicted with 
ſuch Symptoms ve complain, or at leaſt ac- 
cuſe our Heat: And whatſoever mitigates or 
abates thoſe Symptoms are uſually eſteem'd 
cooling, ZE ET | "I 

All thoſe Symptoms that are uſually 


eſteem'd the effects of Heat, are plainly form- 


ed by the Blood, and are founded either in 


the Violence of the Circulation, or ſome de- 


feQ or fault in the Separation; and therefore 


always vaniſh when theſe two Things re- 
| 5 N e . turn 


1 
5 


'H 1 oe” Cold 3 


ly turn to their natural Tempers and Condi- 
To tions. 
je- The Blood, as hath been ſhew'd, is al- 
ways deſpuming i it ſelf by the ſecretory Veſ- 
a ſels; and fo long as it regularly performs 
Ite this, ſo long none of the above-recited Ef- 
to fects can appear, and therefore is not then 
at eſteem'd hot: But when it is preturbed in 
this Office, by the Violence of the Circula- 
tion, then thoſe Separations being perverted, 
the above-mention'd ſigas of Heat break 
forth. 
Medicines then that are properly cooling, 
are ſuch as remove thoſe Symproms that are 
vulgarly eſteemed the proper Effects of Hears ; 
that is, ſuch as retard the violent Circulati- 
on of the Blood, and diſpoſe or befit it to 
return to its natural and uſual Separations : 
For it is certain, a warmth in our Blood is 
congenite to Life, and therefore it is only a 
preternatural Heat that is to be extinguiſh- 
ed, and That appearing from a rapidity in 
| the Circulation, and fault or defect in the 
Separation, does naturally vaniſh, as they re- 
turn to their juſt Temper. 
Althoꝰ it is moſt obvious that the Circula- 
tion may be intended, and the Separations 
hindred by the acceſſion of ſome Subſtances 
into the Blood; yet it is not ſo equally cer- 
tain, whether he Circulation can be by the 
fame Methods retarded, and ſo the Separati- 
ons « by 6 that way cncreaſed, Becauſe 2 is 
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Of cooling Medicines. 
nothing can directly, and of it ſelf intend the 
Circulation. ( that being only made by the 
Vibration of the Heart) but only mediately 
and accidentally ; that is, by adding a new 
Motion to the inteſtine Agitation of the Par- 
ticles of the Blood, by which the Organs are 
ſtimulated to encreaſe their Vibrations, and 
ſo to intend the Circulation, 

And as the Circulation is this way intend- 
ed by a multitude of Subſtances; ſo does 
its Violence abate, when the Blood has again 
thrown off ſuch things by the Secretions. For 


the Blood, as it is a Fluid, having a Motion 


congenite to its Particles; and the preterna- 
tural encreaſe of that Motion being the firſt 
Spring of all thoſe unnatural Effects, which 
we term hot; altho' the addition of new 
Juices will intend the Motion of theſe Parti. 
cles, yet no addition that can be made to it, 
whilſt it runs in our Veins, can retard or 
ſtop that Agitation; . becauſe the very doing 
that is changing its Nature, by readring it 
Vncapable to circulate : For ſhould that Mo- 
tion ceaſe, it would be a conſiſtent Subſtance, 
(as Water is when converted into Ice). 
is certain the Blood is compounded of 
ſuch diſſimilar Parts as could not continue 
in one Maſs, did the Circulation hinder their 
dipiding: And 'tis certain, that ſuch Sub- 
ſtances may be added as will render .it unfit 
to circulate; and it is certain the Circulati- 
bn being ſuppreſſed, it cools : And it is as cer- 
N 6 
"= rai 
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tain when this happens, Life ceaſes. But then 
ſuch Sabſtances that do perform this, do not 


directly abate the accelerated Motion of all 
the Parts of the Blood; but only uniting with 


ſome of them, make ſuch unfit to move in 


the ſmall Conduits to continue the Circula- 
tion; and the Circulation being thus hin- 
dred Life ceaſes, and then the Blood cools, 
becauſe it becomes divided into Parts, which 


gradually loſe ſuch a degree of Motion, as 
to our Senſes conſtitute Heat. 


What we call Heat in the Blood, which 
indeed is preternatural, thus explained; the 
cooling the Blood is only the reducing it to 
its natural Temper; that is ſo far as diſcern- 


able to us, the reſtoring it to its natural Mo- 


tion and Separations. And ſuch Medicines 


are call'd Cooling, that relieve thoſe Symp- 
toms that are eſteem'd the effects of Heat: 


Thus thoſe Subſtances that moiſten and re- 


| freſh the dry and parched Mouth, and re- 
ſtrain Thirſt, are called cooling Medicines : 
Not that theſe reſtrain the heat of the Blood, 


but only moiſten and cool for a time thoſe 
Parts that become dry for want of a Moi- 
ſture to be ſupplied by the Blood. And thoſe 
very Subſtances that are vulgarly eſteem'd 
Coolers, are ſo far from being endow'd with 


any ſuch real Power, that ſometimes when 


reaſonably taken they will create Heats ; as 
is too often experienced by ſuch, who being 
hot and dry, are willing to pleaſe their Pa- 
n a | | 1 22 lates 
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lates with large draughts of ſmall Liquors, 


from which fatal Fevers have been pro- 
duced. | 5 


But as preternatural Heats are never ſafe- 


ly to be extinguiſh d; ſo neither from the 
very nature of our Bloods, can they long 


Continue, unleſs they are kept up by a con- 


tinued addition of new Matter; by reaſon the 


Blood (as hath been already proved) by 


will ſomeways or other deſpume it ſelf, 
which will be either for the ſafety. or death 


virtue of the inteſtine motion of its Parts, 


of the Diſeaſed: And this Deſpumation being 
made, (for the ſafety of the Sick,) the Blood 
is in its natural Temper; and ſo long as this 


natural 'Temper remains, the Blood is cool. 


And as by cooling Medicines is only inten- 
ded ſuch Things that ſeem to mitigate the 


' Symptoms produced by the commotions of the 


Blood, ſo by cooling Diet is intended ſuch 


Things as will not begin or encreaſe this 


Commotion, from hence ſuch Symptoms pro- 


ceed: The Words cold, cool, or cooling, when 


uſed in a phyſical Senſe, being only to ſigni- 
fie relations in the temper of the Blood; 
there being neither Food nor Phyſick that 


can be abſolutely ſo, becauſe the Blood is 


naturally warm. | 


XI. However, be it as it will, Milks, 


and amongſt the: reſt, as deſerving to be 
firſt named, Aſſes, and all the reſt of the 


laſt- named Tribe of Medicines, are rarely 
RT. > obiervcq 


Of Nouriſhment. 
obſerved to create Heats 3 that is, if they are 
properly taken, it is no genuine Effect of 
them, for they uſually occaſion no hurry in 
the Blood, and therefore not doing that, they 
ſeem to be befitted for Nouriſhment; for 
Nouriſhment in Nature, being only an Ad- 
dition or Oppoſition of new Parts to the ſo- 
lid and conſiſtent ones, by which they are 
repaired or increaſed ; which in a humane 
Body is brought to them by the Means of 
the circulating Blood. Now nothing is more 
certain, than that Motion is oppoſite to Reſt, 
and the more violent any thing is moyed, 
the more unfit it is to fix and reſt: From 
whence it will follow, that the ſlower the 
Blood moves, the better it is diſpoſed to ad- 


here and fix upon the conſiſtent Parts, that 
is, the better it nouriſhes : And on the con- 


trary, the more violently and impetuouſly it 


moves, the leſſer it nouriſhes, by reaſon by 


that it is hinder'd from uniting ; and this 


| appears evident, in that Men uſually waſte ' 


by Heat, as particularly in Fevers, and the 
more the Blood boils, that is, the more the 
Diſcaſed burns, the ſooner he waſtes ; and 
on the contrary, where the Blood moves but 
ſlow, Men rarely waſte 3 or if they do, it is 
becauſe they ſwell in other Parts, or that the 
Blood breaks or parts too much by ſome 
particular Separations ; but in this State of 
Blood, they uſually rather puff and ſwell, 
or elſe nouriſh plentifully; for the Parts o 
JJ)... et R * S6 
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tiain Source from whence they are derived, 


Languiſbing Heats from, &c. 
the Blood not being ſufficiently moved, more 
readily adhere and unite to the conſiſtent 
Parts. But although theſe milky, or other 
Preparations, will not of themſelves create 
Heats, or occaſion unnatural Diſorders, yet 
fuch already exiſting, and being continued by 
a permanent, and not to be altered Cauſe; 
theſe Medicides, although perhaps they wil 
not directly encreafe them, yet cannot re- 
medy them; by reaſon fuch having a cer. 


they are not to be cured unleſs that could 
be remove. 5 

XII. It is true, a waſted Body, and a lan- 
guiſhing and almoſt expiring Life, may be 
perhaps preſerved for ſome Hours, Days, 
or perhaps Weeks, by a conſtant and uneaſie 
Uſe of ſuch things, longer than if ſuch affect. 
ed Perfons had pleaſed their Palates, or gra. 
tified their Appetites with a more deſirable 
and unconfined way of living ; but yet by 
this Penance there 1s no hope of being de- 
livered from this Diſeaſe; the moſt that 1s 
to be expected from it, is only gaining a 
ſhort Reprieve from a certain and approach- 
ing Death. And fince then in this deplorable 
Caſe, we can by natural Helps pretend to 
but one or both of theſe two Ends, vis. 
Either to ſpin the Thread of Life a little 
the longer, or to make the remaining Hours 
ſomewhat the eaſier: Both which, I appre- 
hend may be done by a Method way 'dit- 
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. deplorable Caſes what. 
ſerent to this; and that is by 3 
ſuch things, that, like the above-named, 


create no dire& Heat, but are to moſt Pa- 
lates much more grateful ; and, as I have 


experienced them, as effeQual to all Inten- 
tions. For cool Seeds with teſtaceous 
Powders, all Milks, and ſuch things, are to 
ſome Perſons extremely loathſom, ſo that 
their Sufferings in their Food and Phyſick, 
are equal to thoſe of the Diſeaſe, and then 
the enjoining their Uſe, perfectly deſtroys the 
laſt Intention. Whereas Foods and differ- 


ing Meſſes of Wheat, Barley, Oat-meal, Rice, 


and ſuch things, may be ſo variouſly cooked, 


and ſometimes ſo pleaſantly acuated with 
Lemons, Oranges, Citrons, or Pomegranates, 
that they may be by ſome Means ſuited to 
moſt Palates; and for Liquors to reſtrain a 
ſcorching Thirſt, condemaed Small-beer no 
deſpicable nor ungrateful Liquor, or ſome- 
times ſame pleaſant Tincture of Roſes, Bar- 


ley. Water, or diſtilled Waters, from Oak- 


Buds, or Barks, or Herbs of a moderate 


Aſtringency; for Phyſick ſome Preparations 
of red Roſes, but not clogged with fuch im- 
moderate quantities of Sugar as ufual 3 or 
ſometimes ſome pleaſant Gas of Sulphur, and 


ſeveral other things that ſeem grateful and 


of a moderate Aſtringency, varied to the 


liking of the Diſeaſed, and ſometimes alter- 
By ſuch a 


ed to particular Indications. 
Method may be propoſed theſe Things: 
oy EE. 
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Moderate Aſtringents. 
Firſt, not to encreaſe the Symptoms pro- 
ceeding from the Blood, and then being 
| ſparingly taken, they may not be ſo haſti- 
ly thrown off, nor the faulty Parts too plen- 
tifully ſupplied ; for the Circulation being, as 
I have formerly ſhewed, equal, theſe thus 

affected Parts will receive their proportion 
of Juices, and the more theſe Tuices are en: 
creaſed, the more the Blood muſt be poiſon: 
ed from them, and of courſe the faſter the 
Diſeaſe muſt decline. A fecond may be, 
that by the Uſe of ſuch mild Aſtringents, 
the extravagant diſcharges, by which the 


_ conſiſtent Parts muſt waſte, may be ſome- 


what reſtrained; for by that means, the 
Blood cannot ſo haſtily throw off ſo much 
of its Parts For I take it to be the molt 
undoubted Effect of ſuch, viz, Aſtringents 
to hinder Separations, by as it were tying 
together the Parts of the Blood. And a 


third may be that by the Parity of Reaſon, 


as they hinder Separations from the Blood, 
ſo they may in ſome manner foreclauſe or 


prevent the admitting and receiving ſo rex i 


dily ſuch extraneous Parts into it, by which 
ſuch Symptoms were occaſioned. Not that 
it can be expected theſe can be of any hap- 


= pier Efficacy towards the curing the Dil-W 
caſed, but that they anſwer to the two pro- 


poſed Intentions, and ſeem in my Thoughts, 
to go farther than the former Methods; which 
ſeem to me more to unlooſen the Mixture o 
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they ſeverally ſeem to require. 


Opiates why of uſe. 
the Blood, and ſo more to enlarge theſe pre- 
ternatural Diſcharges. A fourth and laſt is, 
the Uſe of Opiates, which quieting the Spirits, 
eaſes Pain, ſedates and compoſes inordinate 
Motions; hence the Trouble of Coughing is 
for a time ſtopped, and reſtleſs and uneaſie 


Nights may be paſſed away in doſie Slum- 


bers. A Charity therefore to adminiſter ſuch 
Bleſſings to thoſe as are ſo miſerably waſted 
in Body, and uneaſie in Mind; not that ſuch 
can contribute any thing to the Cure of the 
Diſeaſe, but give a ſort of Reſpite to the 
Troubles attending the Diſea ſed. Thus far 
of Conſumptions proceeding from ſome ex- 
traneous Matter, made, ſeparated, and col- 
lected in the Lungs. - „ 
XIII. But by reaſon a Cough is uſually a 
foregoing Symptom, and always an inſepa- 
rable Attendant to this deplorable Diſeaſe, 


I ſhall here, by way of Appendix to this 
| Chapter, curſorily enquire into the ſeveral 
| Cauſes of it, and ſo by way of Inference, 


from them conclude what Method of Cure 
But the 
better to render this clear, it will be neceſſa- 


ry briefly to repeat what hath been former- 


ly prov'd, viz. That a Cough is a violent 
and preternatural Motion of the Organs ap- 


fore can put theſe into ſuch inordinate Mo- 
tion, may cauſe Coughing. Now it is moſt 
apparent, all organical Parts, by Nature 
| adapted 
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| pertaining to Reſpiration ; whatſoever there- 


in 


Cotghs how made. - 
adapted for Motion, may fall into diſorderly 
or preternatural Ones, from two very diff. 
rent Cauſes ; Firſt, either immediately from 


ſome Hurry, Tumult, or Diſorder, began 


amongſt the Spirits themſelves, the only In. 
ſtruments of all ſuch Motions, as hath been 


already ſhewed in Diſeaſes of the Spirits, 
Or, Secondly, where the Spirits are ſome. 


ways ſo affected, irritated or ſolicited into 
ſuch Motions from ſome external, incon: 
gruous Matter, by the means of the tender 
and ſenſible Fibres or Membranes where 


they reſide, and fo are by that ſtimulated 


into Diſorders. As to the firſt of theſe be- 


ing a Diſeaſe proper to the Spirits, Which 


hath been handled in the preceding Section, 


IT ſhall therefore pretermit the farther pro- 


ſecution of ir, and only refer my Reader 


to what hath been already ſaid upon that I 


Subject. And ſhall here only apply my {elf 


to the latter, which although it may be eb 


they may be comprehended. 


fected by very differing Cauſes, yet I ſhall 
for Methods-ſake, endeavour to reduce them 
to ſome general Heads, under ſome of whici 


As, Firſt, Under ſuch where Coughing I 
occaſioned by an Irritation from ſome unu- 


ſual or incongruous Matter, in or about 


the Larynx, Trachea, or the Parts ſome way 


appertaining, to them ; and this being com- 


monly ſeparated thin, and ſo deſcending ot 
ds | diſtil 
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| Cougbs how made. 
diſtilling dowards, is called a Diſtillation, 
or according to the Greek, Catarrhus. 


Or, Secondly, Under ſuch as are cauſed 
by ſomewhat ſeparated in the Lungs them- 


ſelves, and this is uſually thick Phlegm, and 
this is frequently to be obſerved in ancient 


People, as likewiſe in ſuch as afe vulgarly 
termed Phthiſical. adn i 
Or, Thirdly, Under ſuch that are oc- 


caſioned by any extraheous unnatural 


Matter made; collected, or contained in 
a proper Cyſtis, in or about the Lungs, 


which at ſometimes preſſing, or ſome way 
affecting, or being uneaſie to the neigh- 
bouring Parts, irritates them into Cough- 
Ing. | 


4 


flammations, as in Pleurifies, and ſuch 


like, or from Matter at large, as in Con- 


ſumptions, or from Water, as in Dropſies, 
or indeed ſuch as are only dependant up- 


on ſome other commonly known Diſeaſe, 
I ſhall here paſs them over, and only touch 
at ſuch as are conſidered as an entire Diſ- 


eaſe. V „ 
XIV. The firſt of theſe forts are ordina- 
rily cauſed, and the ſecond either cauſed, or 
often encreaſed, by the Alterations in the Cir- 


cumambient Air, and ſo are the common 
Effect of what we call taking Cold. Whicti 
1 ſhall here endeavour to explain from what 


2 5 may 


For as to Couglis proceeding from In- 
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of ak Cold. 


may be obſerved of it, what it is, and how 
it can or muſt be eiſechfe in a humane 
Body. 
I be Air, by which I underſtand that Fluid 
in which we live and move, and without 
| which we cannot preſerve our Beings, being 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to Life, that it can- 
not ſubſiſt without it: And the Air in this 
our Britain, is incident to a great variety of 
Changes, ſome of which are great and ſudden, 
and are immediately perceived by us, as thoſe 
in its moſt ſenſible Qualities ; thus it is natu- 
rally ſometimes hotter or colder, moiſter or 
drier, by which uncertain and, unequal Alte- 
rations, our Bodies become differently affect- 
ed, our Bloods ſometimes diſordered, and of- 
ten diſpoſed to unuſual Separations ; as ap- 
pears from the Effects to he obſerved in our 
Bodies ſucceeding to them. But how, or in 
what manner theſe Symptoms that are attri- 
buted to Cold are produced, does not ſo rea- 
dily appear. To comprehend then how this 
is effected, it will be neceſſary to ſurvey thoſe 
Parts that are immediately viſited by the 
ST 

Firſt, It. is certain the Air enters into the 
Receſſes of the Lungs, and communicates 
with the Blood there, by which means the 
Wood may be altered N it. . 


4. 


: Secondly, 


= Takwig" Cold how effected. 
© Secondly, It is certain the Air preſſes up- 
on, and encompaſſes the whole Body, from 
which reaſon the whole Surface may be 
affected by its Qualities, viz. the Pores of 
the Skin may be ſometimes dilated by its 
Warmth, and Perſpiration therefore en- 
creas'd ; and ſometimes the ſame Pores may 
by its Coldneſs, be conſtipated, and fo Perſpi- 
ration hinder'd: Sometimes by its Warmth, 
the Blood is powerfully enticed to the Skin ; 
and fometimes by the Cold, the cutaneous 


Fibres ſo contract, that is, hinder'd in its 


progrefs to thoſe remote Parts, and then flows 
with a brisker Stream to the more inward 
Parts: And the Blood, being by the Cold, 


diſpoſed to ſeparate, and running in greater 


38 in the inner Regions (as being hin- 
der'd in the outward) the Separations that 
are performed in theſe Regions, neceſſarily 
increaſe. It is from this Reaſon, Men's Bow- 


els are pages more lax, and more Urine 


returned in the cold than warm Seaſons ; and 
as natural ones are thus enlarged, fo unnatu- 
ral ones are likewife formed from the fame 
Reaſon : Hence it is that Coughs likewiſe are 
produced; Ep HO! 30 Ho ern | 
But whetlier the ſo differing Effects pro- 
duced in humane Bodies; and are vulgarly de- 
noted by taking Cold, do proceed from the 
Coldneſs, or are cauſed by any other Alte= 
fations in the Air, cannot, I think, be clearly 
1 Hel MM az 
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determined, neither is it much material to my 
preſent purpoſe to enquire; for it is ſufficient 


Cougbe how cured. 


for what I deſign, that unuſual Separations are 


created by it, and that if ſuch are made about 


the Parts appertaining to Reſpiration, they of- 


ten ſolicite them into that Motion we call 


Coughing. And if this proceeds then from 
ſuch unuſual Separations in thoſe Parts, it is 


evident, it is properly to be remedied by hin- 


dring ſuch. And the hindring or preventing 


theſe Separations, muſt either be done by the 


Means of the Blood, from whence they pro- 
ceed, or by the Part where they are made. 
If from the Firſt, it muſt be either, firſt, 


| from leſſening the Quantity of it. 


Or, Secondly, By diverting the Separati- 


ons to other Parts. 1 | 
Or, Thirdly, By putting the Blood into 

ſuch a State that it may not fo readily ſepa- 

rate. 


The firſt of theſe is perſorm'd by Bleed- 
ing, by which the Veſſels being ſomewhat 
empticd, a quantity of the Blood being loſt, 
and the Stream perhaps a little diverted by 
the Operation, the affected Parts are not ſo 
readily filled, nor of Conſequence cannot ſe- 


parate fo plentifully, ſo that. by this means 


ſome preſent Advantage may be receiv'd by 
it. But by reaſon we rarely continue long 
without Food and Drink, and by ſuch the 


Blood will be again ſupplied, and the Veſſels 


fill'd; 


Coughs bow cur d 


fd ; unleſs there be ſome other Indications 


attending ſuch a Cough, that ſeem properly 
to require it, it looks to me bur trifling to 
practice it; by reaſon bleeding rarely if ever 
hinders Separations, but for the moſt part 


encreaſes them, as I have formerly proved; 


ſo that altho* by doing that ſome preſent Re- 
lief may perhaps, for the Reaſons urged, be 
received by it, yet they cannot be of any 
continuance. nt EY 

As to the ſecond, the diverting or turning 
this Separation another way, we muſt to con- 


ceive right of this, conſider, that the Blood 


circulating by virtue of an Impulſe received 
from the Heart and. Veſſels; muſt always 


run equally in proportion to the Capacity 
of its Conduits thro' which it paſſes, unleſs 


hindred in any particular part, and then it 
muſt rufh in greater Quantities ſome other 
way; or unleſs when ſome particular part 


| being by ſome ways ſo alter*d that it be- 


comes more ſuſceptible of it, and then being 
a Fluid and moved by Impulſe, it muſt paſs 
in greateſt quantity where it finds leaſt re- 
ſiſtance. 
Separation, we muſt ſomeways change the 
ſtream or current of Circulation, by cauſing 
it to run with greater freedom into ſome 
other Parts, which it will do where it meets 
with leaſt Oppoſition in its Courſe; and by 
this means the affected Parts may be defraud- 
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ed of their uſual Proportion, the Blood run- 


ning with more eaſe thro other Parts. And 
this may be done. either with, or without 
Evacuation... All Evacuations perforni'd by 
the motion of the organical Parts do neceſ- 
ſarily bring the Blood in larger quantities 


that way, as I have ſhewed in Vomitings and 
Purgings, and therefore muſt make deriva- 
tion from parts ſo affected: But by reaſon 


the Spirits, the Inſtruments of ſuch Marion, 
are often much diſorder'd by ſuch Operati- 


ons, and there being a Communication be- 


tween the Nerves, ſubſer vient to reſpiration, 
and thoſe inferted into the Stomach and 


Bowels, Coughings are ſometimes encreaſed 
by them, unleſs afterwards quieted by Qpi- 
ates Beſides, theſe ſeem to bring the Blooa, 


too much from the Surface, from which theſe 


Symptoms originally flow ;- And therefore it 
ſeems more natural and ſafe to endeavour to 


render the Circulation equal, by carrying it 


more to the Surface: So that theſe parts may 


* 


be reliev'd that way. And to do this it is 


evident we neither want natural nor artifici- 


al Helps; the Natural are ſuch as remove the 


Cauſe in the Air, by which theſe troubleſome 


Separations are ſuppoſed to be produced; and 
thus warmer Seaſons or hotter Climates moſt 
effectually do it, as is often experienc'd by 
ſuch that are in the Winter afflicted with 
Coughs and Catarrhs, but are perfectly de- 
3 5 4 )* liver d 
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ann, 
liver'd from them, by Summer. heats, or by 


Travelling into warmer Regions. It is not 
improbable but artificial Heats, might per- 
form the ſame; could they be contrived: to 
be more equal and continu'd, and could they 


be attended with an open Air, Liberty, and 


Scope for bodily Exerciſe; by reafon they 
ſeem to anſwer all the former Intentions ; 


but this is not to be perform'd without great 


Difficulties. © There being but few Perſons 


that Health, Buſineſs or Pleaſure, will permit 
to keep in ſuch Meaſures as this ſeems to re- 
quire: Beſides greater Inconveniencies than 


Benefits as to Mens Health, might arife by 
this Uſage ; becauſe by thus always contin- 
ing Mens Bodięs to ſuch degrees of outward 


Heat, as might prevent ſuch Separations 


from the Blood as cauſe Coughs, would na- 
turally bring on other Infirmities that may 
be more troubleſome and dangerous. But 


ſome being impatient under theſe Coughs 


will not attend to ſlow Remedies, but have 
recourſe to haſty and violent Methods, ſuch 
as are gliſterings and Sweatings ; by the firſt 
of their Derivations may be ſafely, and are 
very often effectually made, in theſe Caſes, 
ſor by them not only a ſerous Juice 1s diſ- 
charg d, but the bliſter'd Parts being fretted 


and injur'd by them, the Blood ſeems to be 
allur'd and drawn that way; for, I think, 


all Obſervations will plainly teach us, that 
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Sweating in Colds. 


whatſoever heats, inflames, vexes or ſwells 


"pig" 7; Cound 
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Coughs cur'd by Finnes. 


found the natural Separations by the Secretory 
Veſſels, as every one may obſerve that will 


but heed thoſe, in or after ſuch Sweats. And 
the whole Maſs being by this means once 
put into ſuch Confuſion, may ſometimes paſs 
into ſo ill a State as may not eaſily be reco- 
ver'd. For the Blood being by that Violence, 
that is neceſſary for the procuring ſuch 
Sweats, put out of its ordinary and quiet 


| Motions, its Parts are ſo confounded, that 


9 


the regular Separations are diſorder d; as may 
be ſeen by the Urine, Saliva, and ſuch like. 


And ſeeing it cannot be aſſur'd, that when 


this Evacuation is terminated, that the Blood 
and all its Separations will immediately return 
to their former, natural and quiet State, be- 
cauſe it hath ſometimes been unhappily ex- 


perienc'd, it will not; by thoſe who have 
unadviſedly uſed Baths, Hummings, or other 


ways of Sweating, who have by that con- 
trated very unlucky Diſeaſes : Wherefore: 
I think never without great Circumſpection 
to be uſed, 1 S. ery. 

XV. But if weendeayour the Cure of this 


| ſort of Coughs by the third Intention, viz. b 
| hindring the Blood from running into theſe 


Separations, it muſt be done, either firſt, ne- 
gatively, that is by not ingeſting ſuch things 
az are experienced to be apt to continue theſe 
Separations, ſuch as are in the general all 
mall, thin, and cool Liquors. Thus ms 
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Cube cur d by Fumes. 


have delivered themſelves from theſe Ca. 


tärrhs, by an abſolute forbearance of all Li. 


# 


Or, Secondly, Poſitively, that is, in drink. 


ing only ſuch Liquors, and that in a mode- 


rate Quantity, as will warm and invigorate 


the Blood as Sack, Sherry, or ſtrong Wines, 


by which Separations are hindred; or other - 
wiſe by taking ſuch things as ſeem to ce- 
ment the Parts of the Blood, as ſome Aſtrin- 
gents will certainly doo. 
XVI. But if we attempt the remedying a 
Catarrh by the Part affected it ſelf, it muſt 


be by the means of ſuch things that can 


ſomeways reach theſe very Parts, whereby 
ſo to alter them that they may not permit 


ſuch Juices to paſs; and theſe being about 


the Trachea nothing can come to affect them, 


but what can paſs with the Air; that being 
the only Body that is admitted into thoſe 
Receſſes, and that therefore muſt paſs in the 


found to be Medicines that powerfully ſtop 


Forms of Smoał or Steams; and it is by this 


means that ſometimes the Fumes of ſome 


Gums, as Maſtich, Olibanum, Benzoin, are 


Diſtillations; the Parts affected being ſo al- 


ter'd by theſe Fumigations, that they will not 
permit ſuch Separationt. There is another 


way internally of affecting the very Part, 


but that is not immediately by ſtopping the 
Separation, but only by hindring the Parts of 


being 


2 


— 


| troubleſome in the Winter- Months, this Mat- 


being ſuſceptible of an irritation from them: 
And this is only done by the uſe of Opiates, 
which quieting the Spirits, (as J have for- 


merly ſhew'd,) hinders! them from being ſo 


readily ſtimulated into Motion; and by that 
means theſe Parts not being ſo often moved 


and exagitated by Coughing, the ſeparated 


Matter 15 Dot | ſo plentitully diſcharg'd, and 
of Conſequence not being by that ſo oſten 
emptied; it is not receiv'd in ſuch quantities 


as otherwiſe! might have been, had they not 


been thus quieted. 239 sn Sk 172-01 

ff XVII. As. to Coughs, comprehended under 
the ſecond Head, that is, ſuch as ſeem to be 
cauſed from a thick Phlegm ſeparated or made 
in the Lungs themſelves, as may be concluded 


347. 


from what. may be obſerved in the manner, 


labour and difficulty in. Breathing, as alſo 


from a ſort af ratling or-wheezing before Ex- 
pectoration, and alſo by tlie great Eaſe and 


plainly ro indicate, that ſuch Matter comes 


from the Lungs, In: this Caſe, two Things 
ſeem principally to deſer ve our Confidera- 
tion: The. firſt concerns the Separation: The 


ſecond, the Expectoration of the Phlegm here 


The finſt, concerning the Separation of this 
Phlegm, is, that Perſons that are afflicted with 


this ſort of Coughs, generally find them moſt 


1 { 2 » - 7 


Thick Air binders. 


than in the hotter Seaſons, which therefore it 
is probable proceeds from ſome of the Rea- 


ſons already aſſigned in Defluctions or Ca. 


The ſecond is, that fuch Perſons as labour 


under theſe Coughs, are uſually worſt, being 
_ almoſt fuffocated in moiſt, or haizy Weather, 


or thick and craffid Air, which ſeems to pro- 
ceed from fome hinderance in Expectoration. 
Thus ſuch Perſons will often be almoſt choak- 


ed in London, when but removed into the 
Country, will expectorate freely, and breath 
with leſs difficulty. For the Lungs being the 
proper Organs in our Bodies for the Reception 


of Air, muſt immediately partake of any ſen- 


ſible Change in that, and whatſover is diſ- 
charged from them, is forced up by Cough- 
ing, by which the received and contained Air 


ãs fo forcibly expelled, that it buoys and car- 


ries up thick Phlegm which is there genera- 
ted. So that when the Air, which is an Aſſiſt- 


ant to this Evacuation, is ſo altered as to be- 


come a hindrance to it, this will not without 


great difficulty be performed. It is not very 


difficult to derive the Reaſons of this Unfit- 


neſs in ſuch States of Air, to promote Expecto- 


ration from the known and certain Proper- 
ties of it, viz. its ſpring, weight, and thick- 


neſs; but that not being material to my pre- 
ſent Defign, I ſhall not tire my Reader with it. 


For 


ter being more plentifully generated in fuch 
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Lungs weak wall ſepar ate. 
For by whatſoever Cauſe the Air becomes un- 
fit to promote or continue'this Diſcharge, it is 


evident, if we intend the Eaſe or Relief of it, 


if it is by internal Remedies, it muſt be per- 
formed by the Blood, and fuch then can only 


regard the Separation of this Phlegm, and not 


the ExpeQtorations of it, which is a Work 
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purely organical. It is true, if this Phlegm 


can be turned or diverted from the Lungs, 
or ſomeways hindred from being there made, 
there then will be nothing to require Expe- 
ctoration. But that in Perſons where theſe 


Coughs have been of long continuance, is not, 


as I apprehend, feaſible, for the Lungs being 
ſomewhat weaken'd, or at laſt altered; that 
is, this Phlegm having been uſed to be ſepa- 
rated there, the Lungs having acquired a 
Capacity or Diſpoſition to continue it; when- 
ſoever then the Blood is diſpoſed to part witli 
ſuch Matter, they are befitted to receive it; 
ſo that unleſs the Lungs themſelves can be al- 
tered, this Cough will not be perfectly reme- 


died; and local Defaults are not often eured 
but by local Applications, which theſe do not 


permit. It is true, by other Evacuations, De- 


rivations may be made from theſe Parts, as 


ſometimes by Bleeding, or perhaps by Vomi- 
ting or Purging, according to the Indications, 


but then theſe only regard the preſent Evils, 
for nothing can be exterminated but what 
already is; and here in the preſent Caſe, the 


Organ 
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Organ it ſelf is ſuppoſed to contine in a Stats 
befitted to receive ſuch Separations whenſo. 


ever the Blood is diſpoſed to make them; ſo 
that unleſs they are repeated as often as ſuch 
Matter is generated, ſuch ſurpriſing Symptoms 
cannot be prevented by them: And theſe uſu- 
ally affecting ſuch Perſons whoſe Age, Habit 
of Body, or other Circumſtances, will not ſafe- 
ly admit of fuch weakening and vexatious 


Methods, and efperially when they ſo fre. 


quently and fo uncertainly repeat, as they do 


here in" Euglaud, from the Uncertainty of the 


Air; wherefore it hath been thought better to 
have recourſe to other Evacuations that are 
conſtant and permanent, ſuch as Fontanels, 


and ſuch like, by which if the Blood finds but 


a ready way of defecating it ſelf, they be- 


come as ſinks to carry off theſe troubleſome 


Separations, and fewer of the Inconvenien- 
cies that may attend the former, if too often 


uſed; will accompany this. But if notwith- 
ſtanding theſe or any other Endeavours to 
hinder or divert theſe Separations upon the 


Lungs, they do return, às it is certain they 


ſometimes will, and then not being to be re- 
moved, unleſs tliey can be diſcharged from 

the Part; and ſince the diſeharging it from 
from thence by Expectotation, is an Act mere · 


ly organical; all łhat ean be done by inter- 
nal Medicines towürds that Diſcharge, muſt be 
in ſome ways preparing or befitting the Mat- 
Regt. i | ter 
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Expedtoration why not made. 
ter, that it may be the eaſier thrown up by 
Coughing, which being in the preſent Caſe 
to be performed by the Means of the Blood, 
can only be by the diſpoſing of it to part 
and divide from it: By reaſon when it is 
once entirely ſeparated and thrown off from 
the Blood by theſe Parts, it cannot farther 
be altered or affected by it, being then per- 
fectly divided from it. So that if Mat- 
ter ſeparated upon, or by the Lungs, is not 
diſcharged by Coughing, it muſt proceed 
either from the Unfitneſs of the Matter to 
be raiſed, or from the preſent Situation of 
it, that it cannot be forced up by that Mo- 
tion: Neither of which can be remedied by 
the Blood, becauſe being ſeparated from it, 
it is not in its Power to remove or alter. 
So that whatſoever can be performed by. 
Pectorals, that is, by Medicines ſuppoſed to 
have a Power to eaſe thoſe Parts, or to con- 
tribute to Expectoration, can have no effect 


here, unleſs they diſpoſe or incline the Blood 


to this Separation; the diſcharging of it 
when it is ſeparated being ſolely per- 
formed by the organical Parts. And it is 
from this Reaſon, we may obſerve Pecto- 
rals or Medicines eaſing Coughs, by helping 

Expectorations, to be 15 extremely different 

in their moſt obvious. and common Quali- 
ties; no one Simple or Compoſition that 1 
ever yet experienced, that was univerſally 


ſo; 
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ſo; that is, to all Perſons, and all times: 


\ 


Peforals different, and why. 


But ſeem only ſo as they are adjuſted to 
the Tempers and States of Blood, whereby 
they diſpoſe them the better to ' theſe Se- 
parations, which being ſo very different, 
it is no wonder that Medicines that appear 


of ſo very different, and even contrary 


Natures, do ſometimes contribute to the 


ſame End: Thus ſometimes Acids, volatile 


Salts, Oils, Sweets, Bitters, and Sulphurs, 


have been recommended as Pectorals, and 


have really been found ſo; and yet ſome 


of them are of very oppoſite Qualities And 
thus bleeding in Affections of the Lungs, 


hath oftentimes very different Effects; for 


in thoſe Wheezings, Shortneſs of Breath, 


or Difficulty in Breathing, wherein the 


Lungs ſeem oppleted and ſtuffed, in that the 
tenaceous Phlegm is not well parted from 
the Blood; by Bleeding the Veſſels being 
ſomewhat emptied, the Matter to be ex- 
pectorated, being divided and parted from 
the Blood, by reaſon that in its circulator 


Motion, not preſſing now ſo forward, theſe 
ſeparated Parts are left more to themſelves; 


and being ſo diſunited, they are the eaſier 


by Covghing expectorated; for we gene- 
rally obſerve in theſe Caſes, Expectoration 


ſucceeds the better by pour” g Whereas 
when ſuch Symptoms proceed from any 
thing actually and perfectly ſeparated and 

_ | lodged 


5 Bleeding helps Expedoration. 


| lodged in the Sinuofities of the Lungs, and 
fo abſolutely out of the reach of rhe circu- 


latory Motion: Bleeding is ſo far om be- 


ing of any Advantage to the Diſeaſed, that 


it is marvelouſly injurious, as may be ob- 


ſerved in Hydropical, and many ſuch Caſes. 
XVIII. The third general Head, under 


which I have compriſed Coughs, are ſuch 


that are cauſed from ſomewhat Extrane- 


ous, made, generated, or collected in the 
Lungs, or in ſome Parts appertaining to 
them, and is not contained in its own pro- 
per Coat; which preſſing, or being ſome way 


uneaſie to the neighbouring Parts, irritates 


them into Coughing: Now if this thus 
formed preternatural Part is but endowed 
with its proper Veſſels, whereby it is fed, 
it is no more by any internal Medicine, to 


be deſtroyed, than if it had been born with 


us, as I have formerly proved; hence Coughs 
proceeding from this, are never to be reme- 
died. It is true, Exacerbations may happen 
in theſe Caſes, for the Blood being diſor- 
dered, may by reaſon of theſe 'Tumours, be 
more ſolicited into Coughing, by which Se- 
parations may be encreas'd this way, and 
then ſuch muſt be remedied by reducing the 
Blood into its former State. IP 
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CHAP. VN. 
of Salivation. 


17 Aving thus, with Brevity, performed 
1 what I propoſed of the general Na- 


ture of Diſeaſes, by ſhewing what they are, 
and how produced (fo far only as they can 


become knowable to us) and the probable 


Methods by which they are to be reme- 
died: It only remains that I fulfil what I 


have promiſed in the former Part of this 
Diſcourſe, to ſay a Word or two of Saliva- 


tion; which is an extraordinary and preter- 
natural Separation, made, cauſed, or effected 


by Mercury, or its Preparations, from the 
Blood by the Salival Glands, and from 
_ thence diſcharged out of the Body. 


But altho' the Salival Glands are the In- 


ſtruments by which this Evacuation is per- 


formed, ff 4 not 3 like Vomt- 
ting or Purging, by any Motion proper to 
them, but by the means of the Blood it 
ſelf : For the Blood being diſturbed by Mer- 


cury, breaks, colliquates, devides, and ſpews 


lowing Reaſons. 


out ſome of its Parts by theſe Glands : 


And that this is the real Method by which 


Salivation is effected, appears by theſe fol- 
| Ls Firſt, 
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Salivation how effe Fed. 
Firſt, In that the Salival Glands have no 
Motion of their own, whereby to procure 
or promote this Evacution. 5535 
Secondly, In that there are no Paſſages 
by which the Mercury can be convey d to 
theſe Glands, but by the Blood. j 


.- Thirdly, In that there appears evident 


Marks of Diſturbance in the Blood, pro- 
ceeding and accompanying this Eva- 
cuation ; for it moves and circulates, flu- 
cuates, and ſometimes ſpews out Parts 


by other Paſſages, viz. Vomitings, Looſe- 


neſs, Cc. | | Is 2 | | 
Fourthly, In that Salivations may be di- 


verted or hinder'd by Purging; that is, by 


turning that Separation of the Blood that 


ran by theſe Glands into the Bowels. 


Buy all which Obſervations, it is evident, 
that the Blood is firſt tainted and diſturbed 
by the Mercury, land theſe Glands only by 
the Blood, and are no more than the Sinks 
to carry off the foul Parts of the Blood, 
which by 
—— Ew, 

II. Mercury being obſerved to have this 
certain Power to break, colliquate or ſome- 


Ls 
- 


3 


the force of Mercury are brought 


way ſo to affect the Blood, as to cauſe it 


to ſeparate, purge, or defecate it ſelf by & 


Flux thorough the Paſſages in the Mouth, 
which Diſcharge continuing for a conſider- 


able Time (as Days or Weeks) the Blood 


A 2 3 


has 
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e Mercuryj :- 
has leiſure and opportunity to purge and 
purifie it ſelf; that is to ſeparate, divide 
from, and exterminate its poiſonous, offend- 
ing, and diſagreeable Parts, and by that 


means to become more homogenous and 


neo © 


And as the Blood thus throws off its im- 


pure parts by this Evacuation, fo it is plain 
the Advantages that are received by this 


Evacuation, are chiefly owing to the _ 


aa and uninterrupted Continuance of it, an 


not from any thing ſpecific in the Mercury, 
for the Mercury only puts the Blood into this 


Condition of purging, it ſelf; and if therefore 


the Blood is able to caſt out the hurtful Parts, 


it hath by this means an opportunity of do- 


ing of it; and although the aſual Method is 
by the Salival Glands, yet ſometimes it hap- 
pens otherwiſe. T 
For it is moſt certaiu, ſuch is the Na- 
ture of this active Mineral, or any of its Pre- 


parations that retain its Nature, that if they 
are given or applied in proportion, they 


will ſo diſorder the Blood as to put it in 
a ſtate of purging, fretting, or ſomeways 


| ſpewing out its Parts, I do not ſay this will 


of the Veſſels, for qua data porta _ 


be always of Advantage to the Diſeaſed, 
for that muſt be as it is properly or im- 
properly applied ) neither will 'it be 1n the 
fame manner, for that will depend upon the 
Diſpoſition of the Blood, and the Aptitude 


1 8 Of Mercury. | 


will break out, or paſs. where it meets with 


leaſt Reſiſtance. But, I ſay, it will always ſome 
way ſo affect the Blood, as to make it ſpew 


out ſome of its Parts, and by that defecate 


it ſelf. It is true, this will not be equally 


performed in all Perſons, neither in the ſame 
quantity, nor by the ſame way: Vet this 


is the certain effect of Mercury, and what 
it will always do, if adminiſtred or applied 
in quantity, and but admitted into the Blood, 


- Mercury is a Subſtance ſo. oppoſite and 


repugnant to the Nature of our Blood, 


that if received in too large a proportion in- 


to it, hinders, perverts, and deſtroys thoſe 
very Actions and Functions in which Life 


conſiſts, and is never admitted into the 
Maſs, but it gives ſome Diſorders (in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the Mineral, and 
the Diſpoſition of the Blood): And by theſe 


Diſorders, it becomes diſpoſed to make va- 


rious Separations which are ſalubrious or 
dangerous, according to the Courſe it takes 
in making them : Wherefore Phyſicians with 
great Caution and Judgment, often direct 


them towards the Bowels by Purgings. And 
as the real Operation of this Mineral con- 


{ts in that it diſpoſes the Blood to thoſe 
eparations by which it purges, defecates, 


* 


and, purifics it ſelf; that is, that it exter- 


minates the peccant, 


offending, or poiſon- 
Ay”, • 
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Of Mercury. ; 
ous Parts by them: It muſt follow, that 
the happy Succeſſes to be obtained by its 
Uſe, muſt abſolutely depend upon the Con- 


tinuance and Proportion of the Evacuations, 


in that the Blood may have time and Op- 


: ſtroyed, at leaſt they may be mitigated or 


portunity to do it ; and not from any thing 
ſpecifick in it, or in any of its Preparations, 


It is true, by preparing of it, its poiſonous 


Qualities may be laid aſleep, or perhaps de- 


| leſſened. 


But then thoſe Powers, Virtues, or Ef- 


ficacies, by which it . diſpoſes the Blood 


to theſe Separations, and by which its hap- 
py Effects ariſe ; (which ſeem to be the 
main End in giving of it) muſt likewiſe. be 


either deſtroyed, or in proportion leſſened, 


by reaſon, they proceed from theſe very 
Qualities: So that then to attain the ſame 


Effects by ſuch Preparations, they muſt be 


proportionably encreaſed, or otherwiſe they 


cannot porform them; and then the Que- 
ſtion is, whether they are not equally dan- 


gerous? for if they do not, it is plain they 


have changed their Natures, and ſo are no 


longer to be eſteemed Mercurial. Beſides, 


I never yet could obſerve any one Prepa- 


ration of Mercury that was adminiſtred 


with real Succeſs, but it hath ſomeway more 
or leſs diſpoſed the Blood to Separations, 
that would be ſucceeded with ſome Eva- 


cuation, 


Salivation how performed. 


uation, ſooner or later, according to the 
Power of the Medicine: It is true, that 


where they have been given in ſome ſmall 
and trivial Quantity, it hath not always 


been heeded, by reaſon perhaps ſuch have 


been drowned or loſt by intermediate Eva- 


Cons. 


III. In a Salivation then, the Blood 
eontinually purges and purifies it ſelf by 
difcharging fuch Quantities by the Mouth, 
and ſometimes likewiſe by other Paſſages, 
and during which, it hourly receives fuch 
Supplies of thin and harmleſs Liquors, which 
readily running out at theſe Veſſels, muſt 
waſh out, and carry away peccant, offend- 


ing, or incongruous Parts; ſo that the re- 


maining part of the Maſs that continues red, 
and circulates, and is only called Blood, 
which keeps in its proper Conduits, and 
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will not paſs theſe Veſſels, will become ſome- 


what more homogeneous and agreeable, al- 
though it does not always follow in ref 

of the Man, that it is betterd (which are 
two different things) for Salivations are not 


ful Operation, the Blood ſeems to do nothing 
uncommon or extraordinary, for it every 


Day purges and fines it ſelf by theſe and 


other Secretory Veſſels and Paſſages, with 
this only difference, that the Blood by the 


Uſe of Mercury is more diſorderd, broke, | 


or 


always advantageous. And in this power- 
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or altered, whereby it is more diſpoſed to 
Separations ; and the Mercurial Particles be- 
ing received into the Blood in ſuch a pro- 
portion only, that they are able to create 
this Diſturbance, but not in ſuch a quanti- 
ty to deſtroy Life, in hindering the Circu- 
lation, are again expelled by theſe Veſſels, 

as being offenſive and diſagreeable to the 
reſt of the Blood ; and in their Paſſage here, 
they ſomeways wound, alter, or injure theſe 
Glands, by which means they heating, ſwel- 
ling, and enlarging, do give more liberty to 
the Blood to run this way 3 and the Pores or 
Paſſages of theſe being enlarged, by reaſon 
they are ſwelled, admit of larger Quantities 
of theſe . Juices, to ſtrain thorough them, 
by which means the. Blood more powerfully 
defecates it ſelf. And this is abundantly con- 
firmed, in that the Succeſs of a Salivation, 
in ſuch, Caſes where it is of real uſe, is al- 
ways anſwerable to. the height and continu- 


AaAlnce of it. So that in this Operation, the 


Blood ſeems to do no more than what is na- 
turally performed in all Fluids made up and 
- compounded of different and unlike Parts, 


for ſuch being leſt undiſturbed, will ſooner 


or later fine and purifie themſelves, (and 
this may be haſtened by Art) that is, as they 
will by a Motion natural and congenite to 


© themſelves, part, divide, ſeparate, or expel 


their incongruous and heterogeneous Parts; 


Of Sulivation: 


ſo that Motion may likewiſe be intended by 


the Admixture of ſome diſagreeable Body 


with ir, and thereby its Separations haſten- 
ed and encreaſed. With this only difference 
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that ſuch Liquors being quiet and free from 


juſtling and tumbling the unlike parts to 
the top, bottom, or ſides, according to the 
Laws of Hydroſtaticks. But the Blood being 
hinder'd in this, by the circulatory Motion, 


by which its parts are continually blended 


and confounded together, that there is nei- 


an external Impulſe, act in their own natu- 
ral way, and ſo deſpume themſelves by 


ther ſpace, leiſure, or opportunity for that 


Performance; the Deſpumatioa is done by 


the Secretory Veſſels, which are ſo excel- 


lently faſhioned, as readily to ler paſs ſuch 
parts as are uſeleſs or hurtful to the Blood. 
And when a Secretory Veſſel becomes pained, 


inflamed, and ſwelled, it ſeems to be more 


ſuſceptible of theſe Juices, the Blood being 
called in greater Quantities that way, (as ap- 


pears probable by the unuſual Pulſations up- 
on ſuch Parts) and then being diſpoſed for 


Separations, it may the better by this Ope- 
ration deliver it ſelf from all offending Mat- 


ter. 


IV. Whereas in other Evacuations, ſuch 


as Vomitings or Purgings, which being per- : 
formed only by the Motion of the Organical 


Parts, whatſoever is evacuated by them im- 
of _ 7 175 mediately 


atk 
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immediately from the Blood, muſt be brought 
into the Bowels, by that very Motion by 


which they are made, and therefore can be 
of no longer continuance than that Motion; 


the Blood being only forced to ſeparate that 


. way by that their Motion, and not by any 
internal difturbance in it made by the Me- 


dicine ; and therefore ſuch Separtions never 


out. live the Motion of the Bowels, as will 


appear moſt evident to any one who will 


but impartially confider or obſerve them. 


However, if we but reflect upon the nature 


ok our own Bodies, it will plainly be found 


impracticable ſo to continue Evacuations 


made by organical Motion, as to make them 


anſwerable in their Effects to a Salivation : 
For ſhould we ſuppoſe the Blood to be equal- 


ty diſpoſed to part with its peccant Matter 


by theſe ways, as by the Salival Glands; yet 


fuch Matter being diffuſed through the 


whole Maſs, the Blood could part with no 


more of it during ſuch Operations, than 
what could be ſeparated by the Veſſels about 
the Bowels in that time, for what was not 
there, could not paſs there; and if we but 
weigh what Juices during the ſhort time of 


ſuch Operations, in proportion to the whole 


Maſs, can there paſs, and what Moiety of 
noxious Matter with them, we ſhall eaſily 


collect why a Salivation muſt be in ſome Caſes Þ 


the more powerful, as it is the moſt laſting. 


' Beſides 
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Beſides the parting or ſeparating of offendiug 
Particles, ſeems to be a leiſurely Act, being 
rather hindred than aſſiſted by ſuch Violence 
as is requiſite to thoſe Evacuations, and to 
continue thefe, ſeems unpracticable, by rea- 
| ſon our Bodies ate ſo conſtituted, as to re- 
quire a daily Supply of new Juices for na- 
tural Uſes, which muſt paſs into the Blood, 
which they could not well do, ſhould Purg- 
ing or Vomiting be ſo continued; by reaſon 
they would conſtantly diſcharge ſuch ; ſo that 
although we ſhould eat and drink, yet our 
Bodies being thus defrauded of all Nouriſh- 
ment might ſtarve. Whereas in Salivations; 
what we take, paſſes into the Blood before 
it can be again by that diſcharged; ſo that 
our Bodies may receive ſome Benefit by it, 
and be delivered from thoſe Inconveniecies 
that attend the other, which are alſo in 
their very Natures impraCticable to be thus 
CPF TT Fr 
V. In ſhort, Salivation being nothing in 
nature but the Effect of a mighty Separation 
made by the Salival Glands, occafion'd by 
Mercury or ſome of its Preparations, which 
being in its Nature highly diſagreeable to 
our Blood, will ſome way ſo marvelouſly 
diforder it, as to cauſe it to purge, divide 
from, and throw out ſeveral of its Parts this 
way; by the means of which, ſuch peccant, 
morbifick, or poifonous Matter that was la- 
1 5 £ . 
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latent in the Blood, and will aſſociate and paſs 
off with theſe Juices, is otherwiſe extermina- 
ted with them; and this Operation being ſo 

very laſting, the Blood has thereby time and 
opportunity to free and extricate it ſelf from 


ſuch offenſive Matter, and that this is what 


Mercury really performs in our Blood, ap- 
pears abundantly, manifeſt in that, if the 
Quantity of it be too much enlarged, inſtead 
of a Medicine, it becomes a Poyſon; that is, 
inſtead of curing, it deſtroys; for the Blood 
being diſordered and over- powered by the 
Quantity, being unable to purge and def- 
pume it ſelf by theſe or any other Paſſages, 
it ſwells and expands in its own Veſſels, by 
which means. its Circulation becomes gra- 
dually hindred, and at laſt ſuppreſſed, and 


then the Diſeaſed dies. And thus the Ef- 


ſects of Mercury are, and muſt be as the 
Proportions are adjuſted (not that all Bodies 
will be equally affected by the ſame Quan- 
tity) for if it be too ſparingly adminiſt red or 
applied in ſuch Caſes as really deſerve its 
uſe, it does too little, as not diſordering the 


Blood enough, whereby it may be empower- 


ed to deſecate or purge it ſelf : But if in too 
great a Quantity it does too much, for then 
it puts it into ſuch a State as it cannot rightly. 
Puriſy. J it 
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2 25 ad. 28. ; 
N Beds F 

Sickneſs 51, vide Health, Diſeaſes. 


Sleep 200, vide Opium. 


vide Malt Drink. 
Small Pox 207 ad, 217. 
Szails 318, 325. 
Sneeqing 111. | 
Soap 261. 


Small- Beer 176, 233, 234, 273 232, 285, 286, 330, 3333 245: 


| Soreneſs 87. 


Spagiriſts, vide Chymiſtry. 

Spaſms 203, 256, vide Convulfions. 

Specifics 159 ad. 170, 230, 358. 

Spirits 7, 17, 36, 53, 121, 122, 130, 174, 180 ad. 150. 
217, 278, 296, 342, 347. 

Spitting 204, 244. | 

Spleen 39, 109, 295. | 
Spots 88, 108, 142% < 
Steel Fl 166, 224 ad. 231, 262, 
Stertor 184, 315. 

Stomach 141, 146, 170, 178, 181, 132, * 263, 275; 
342, vide Appetite. "rs 
Stone 72, 73. | | 
Stools, 254, 260. 

Sugar 333, vide Sweets. 


Sulphur 333, 352» 
er 288, vide Heat and Cold, Winter, 


4 


Sweats | 
Clammy 575, 88 ad. 90, 108 ad. 114, 132, 
—Colliquative 123 ad. 136, 154, 202, 250, 271, 

ee 288, 343 ad. 345, vide Evacuati- 
Partial | . T 

—mtonatical — 4 


Sweets 352. 
Sweetners of the Blood 141, 247. 


Swoonings 121, 205, 


Symptoms 61 ad. 65, 96 ad. 98, 235, 237» * 
Sſtems 19 ad. _— 
T- 


| Tabes Pulmonaris 296, vide Conſumption, Lungs. 


Tabulets 322. 
2 141, 170, 172, 266. 
e 264, 274 286 A 1 vide . 


* 


. 


Terra 


. rue INDEX: 


Terrs Sigillata 1433. | 

Teftaceous Powders 333, vide Pearl, 

Thirſt 164, 249, 250, 264, 267, 262,98, BY 329,333. 

Thorax 306. | 

Tongue dry 326, 329. 

Tormentile Roots 143. 

33 77 7 3 . 
rache 103, 307, 330, 346, 

Tremblings and 07, 326, 1$1,206,207,218, vide Convalf 0% 

— Tumours $7, 88, 109, 222, 236, 243, ad. 249, 274» 2775 28 
ad. 297, 344. | 

* 259. EW fs 


 Fapours 218 ad. 222, 230, vide aſteric. | 
* Vigiliz 200, vide Opium, Sleep. 
Ulcers 243, 298 ad. 310, 323, 324, vide Lungs, Pus. 
Vomica Pulmonis 320. | 
Vomiting 30, 88, 100, 111, 129, 130, 139, 145 ad. 151, 155, 
164, 0, — 210, 213, 256, 315 342, 345» 349, 354 
3557 361, 363. 
DPrine 88, 108, 111, 114, 119, 128,153,154, 205, 226, 254 
„55 261, 262, 271, 283, 291, 3203 339 · 
Vrerine Parts 188, 189, 195, vide 1 


— W. | 


wetng, vide Conſumption, 

Mater Cold 193, 233, 286. BT 
Extravaſated, vide Dropf 6&4 

| De 2333 261. 1 Yo 

5 Warm 344. 1 0 


ine 173, 232, 233, PW 169 2715 272, 236, 1 
Women more incident 70 Fits then Men, 188, 18 I, 190, 7785 


1 


Warms 184, 188. 


zelorr. Radix 144. 
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BO 0 K 8 Printed 1 fir 1 Sold by 
WILLIAM Inwrs, at the Prince? 8 
Arms in St. Paul 5 Church. Tard. 


| Nthropologia Nova : Or a new Syſtem of Ana- 
tomy, deſcribing the Animal Oeconomy, and 

a ſhort Rationale of many Diſtempers incident. to 
Human Bodies, in which are incerted divers Ana- 
tomical Diſcoyeries and Medicinal Obſervations, 


with the Hiſtory of the Parts, illuſtrated with 


above 80 Figures drawn after 'the Life; and to 


every Chapter a Slabus of the Parts, deſcrib'd for 


the Inſtruction of young Anatomillh, by James 
Drake, M. D. in 2 Vol. 8v0. 


The Anatomy of Human Bodies ; with Figures 5 


drawn after the Life, by ſome of the beſt Maſters 
of Europe, and curiouſly Engraven in 114 Copper- 


Plates; illuſtrated with large Explications con- 
taining many new Diſcoveries, and Chirurgical 


Obſervations. To which is added. an Introduction, 


. explaining the Animal Oeconomy; with a Copious 


Index. By Villiam Comper. Oxford Printed at the 
Theatre, on large Imperial Paper, in Folio. 
Glandularum Quarundam, n 150 Deſectarum Du&t- 


uumq̃; earum E æcretoriorum De criptio, cum Figuris 4 


Gulielmo Comper, 4to. 


Pharmacopœia Extemporanea ; Or, 4 Body of Pre- 


ſcripts, in which Forms of Select Remedies acco- 
modated to moſt Intentions of Cure, uſually oc- 


curring in Practice; together with Virtues, Rea- 


ſon of Operation, Rules, Cautions, Practical Ob- 
ſervations, manner of giving Doſes, a Catalogue 


of Medicines, and Copious Index, are propoſed for 
the Aſſiſtance of young Phyſicians. Done into 


Engliſh out of Latin, by the Author 7. J ler Nl. D. 
with large Additions 89. 1710. 
Bb 4 The 


chaniſm and Phyſiology ; together with ſome new 


A Catalogue of Phyſich-Books; 
The Hiſtory of Cold Bathing :both Ancient and 


Modern, in two Parts, the Firſt written by Sir 


Fohn Floyer, of Litchfield, Kt. The Second treating 
of the Genuine uſe Hot and Cold Baths, together 


with the wonderful Effects of the Bath Water 


drank hot from the Pump, in decay'd Stomachs 
and in moſt Diſeaſes of the Bowels, Liver and 
Spleen, &c. by Edward Baynard, M. D. the third 


Edition with large Additions, 89. 1709. 


The Phyſicians Pulſe- Watch; or an Eſſay to ex- 


Plain the old Art of Feeling the Pulſe, and to im- 
-. Prove it by the help of a Pulſe-MWarch. In 3 Parts. 
By Sir John Floyer, Kt. 8v0* 1707. 5 


Praxis Medica : The Practice of Phyſick; or Dr 


Sydenham's Proceſſus Integri, tranſlated out of Latin 


into Exgliſ:, with large Annotations, &c. and va- 
rious Methods of curing the Clap, Running of the 
Reins, French-Pox, &c. The ſecond Edition, en- 
larg'd throughout with ſome thouſands of Additi- 
ons, not in the former Impreſſion. By William Sal- 
mon, M. D, 8ve. 1707. . 
Pharmacopœia Bateana; or Bates's Diſpenſatory, 


tranſlated from the laſt Edition of the Latin Copy. 


Containing his choice and ſele& Recipes: The Ar- 
cana Goddardiana, &c. The third Edition with 
Emendations,_and above 1000 other Additions in- 
terſpers'd throꝰ the Body of the Work. By W. Sal- 
mon, M. D. 8 „ 1 
Phthiſiologia : Or, a Treatiſe of Conſumptions, 
wherein the Difference, Nature, Cauſes, Signs and 
Cure of all ſorts of Conſumptions are explain'd. 
By Richard Morton, M. D. | 3 
Pyretologia Seu Exercitationes de Morbis uni ver- 
ſalibus acutis, pars Prima, —tjuſdem parsaltera ſive 
Exercitatio de Febribus In flammatoriis univerſalibus, 


 Authore Richardo Morton. 2 Vol. 8g uo. 


The Anatomy of the Brain, containing its Me- 


Di- 


4 Catalogue of Phy/ſick- Books; 
Diſcoveries and Corrections of ancient and mo- 
dern Authors upon that Subject, with a particular 
Account of Animal Functions, and Muſcular 
Motion, with Sculptures. By Dr. H. Ridley, in 
8. 55 | 

Praxeos Mayerniane in morbis Internis precipue 
gravioribus & chronicis Syntagma—Ejuſdem Syntagm. 
alterum. 1. de Febribus, 2. de Morbis Externs, 3. 
de Arthritide, 4. de Lue Venerea, 2 Vol. 800, 
Oſteologia Nova: Or, ſome new Obſervations of 
the Bones, and the Parts belonging to them. By 
Dr. Havers in 8vo. 5 „„ „ | 

Phthiſiologia Lancaſtriencis, cui acceſſit Tentamen 
Philoſophicum de Mineralibus aquis in eodem comitatu 
obſervatis; cum Appendice de Balneis Frigidis, Authore 
Carolo Leigh, M. D. 8 o. = 

D. Guil. Cole Nova Hypotheſis ad explicanda Fe- 
brium, intermittentium Symptomata 8v0. 

The Philoſophical Tranſattions : Giving an Ac- 
count of the preſent Undertakings, Studies and 
Labours of the Ingenious, in many conſiderable 
Parts of the World; continu'd to this preſent 
Year, 1711. and publiſh'd Monthly, by Dr. Hans 
Sloan, Secretary to the Royal Society, in 4to. 

Pharmacologia, ſeu Manuduttio ad materiam Medi- 
cam, in qua Medicamenta Officinalia Simplicia, hoc 
eft, Mineralia, Vegetabilia, Animalia eorumq; partes 
in Medicina Officinis uſitata, in methodum naturala di- 
geſta ſuccincte & accurate deſcribuntur, opus Medicis 
Philoſophiſis, Pharmacopeis, Chirurgis &c. utiliſſimum 
iterata editio, emendata & aucta. a S. Dale, 2 Fol. 1 20. 

Gualt. Harris, M. D. de Morbis Acutis Inſantum, 
Editio ſecunda auc ior; anne is etiam quibuſaam de 
Luis Venereæ origine, natura & curatione, 8 ua, 1705. 

Medicamentorum Eumceeigd Theſaurus, ſuccincte 
comprehendens ad omnes fere totiuumicrocoſmi morbos, 
Expert a nec non Specifica Re media ex ccleberrimis tam 
Veterum quam Neotcricorum, $eriptis tæcerpta, erdineq; 


A Catalogue of Phyſich Books. | 
Alphabetico digeſta. Opera & cura Jo. Eruſa, 12mo 
. Pharmacopaia Colleg. Reg. Londini Remedia omnia 
ſugcincte deſcripta, Editio quarta, per J. Shipton 1 20. 
Phar macopœia Exte mporane a, ſive Preſcriptorum Syllo- 
ge; in qua Remediorum elegant ium & efficacium Para- 
digmata, ad omnes fere medendi Intentiones accommo- 
data candide proponuntur, una cum viribus Operandi 
ratione, Doſibus & Indicibus anne xis. Editio quarta, 
auctior & emendatior, per Tho, Fuller, M. D. 120. 
Pharmacopœia Bateana. Cura Jac. Shipton, Phar- 
macop. Lond. Editio tertia cum Appendice, per Tho, 
Fuller, M. D. 120. f 5 . 
The Poſt humous Works of Robert Hooke, M. D. 


S8. R. S. Geom. Prof. Greſh. &c. Containing his 


Cutlerian Lectures, and other Diſcourſes, read at 
the Meeting of the illuſtrious Royal Society. The 
whole full of curious Diſquiſitions and Experi- 
ments, illuſtrated with Sculptures. To theſe Di- 
ſcourſes is prefix'd the Author's Life, giving an 
Account of his Studies and Imployments, with an 
enumeration of the many Experiments, Inſtru- 
ments, Contrivances and Inventions by him made 
and produc'd, as Curator of Experiments to the 
Royal Society. Publiſh'd by Richard Waller, R. S. 
r © 8 SEE | 
New Experiments, Phyſico- Mechanical, touch- 
ing the Air. The third Edition, by the Honour- 
able Robert Boyle, Eſq; To which is added a De- 
fence of the Authors Explication of the Experi- 
ments, againſt the Objections of Franciſcus Linw, 
and Tho. Hobbs in 4to. with Cuts. | 
Proceſſus Integri in Morbis fere omnibus Curandis, 
nec non de Phthiſt Tractatulo Editio ultima a Thoma 
Sydenham, M. D. 120. 5 N . 
Ad. Liſter octo Egercitationes Aedicinales; quorum 
I. de Hydrope, 2. de Diabete. 3. de Hyarophobia, 
4+ de Lue Venerea, 5.de Scorbuto, 6. de Arthritide, 
7. de Calculs Humane, 8. de FVariolis. Editis Secunda 
aucta, 122. 1 Ex- 
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A Catalogue of 'P byfick- Books. po 
- —Exercitatio Anatomica, in qua de Cochleis maxi- 
me Terreſtribus, & Limacibus agitur, omnium Diſſec- 
tiones Tabulis æneis, ad __ res 3 10 is illus : 
ſtrantur, 8vo. 

| —Exercitatio Anatomica ab in qua maxime 
 agitur de Buccinis Fluviatilibus & Marinis, &c. cum 
Hgurit, $00. 
A Exercitatio 8 Treks,  Conclyliotum Bi- 


valvium utriuſque aque, 40. Fig. 


6 : ſcoriæ Ani malium Angie Tres Tractatus, &c. 
es cum Figuris. 

Jo. Goedartius de IiſeBis, in Methodum Redaftus; - 
cum Notularum Additione, Opera M. Liſter, item 
Aßppendicis ad Hiſtoriam Animalium Anglie.. altera 
Editio, una cum Scarabeorum Hngiicanarum quibuſ- 
dan Tabulis multis, 8 uo. 

Sanctorii de Statica Medicina Aphariſmorum Sect. 7. 
cum Comment ario M. Liſter, M. D. 120. 

Jo. Raii Hiſtoria Plantarum Species, hactenus editas 


aliaſq; inſuper multas noviter inventas & deſcriptas 
complectens, Tomi Duo. Fol. 


', —Ejuſdem Tom. Tertius, qui eſt Supplemintum 4 


orum præcedentium, cum acceſſi tonibus Cameli & Tour- 
nefortii, Fol. 1704. 
— Synopſis Methodica Stirpium W Cc. 


acceſſit D. Rivini Epiſtola ad Jo. Rajum de Met hodo 


cum ejuſdem Reſponſoria, $90. 

 —Stirpium E uropearum extra Britanniss naſcenti- 
um Sylloge, 8vo. 

' —Synopſes Met hodica, Avimalium, 3 & 
Serpentini Generis, $v0. _ | 
. , —Methodus Plantarum Emendata G- aucta, inqua 
non neceſſariis omiſſa, accedit Met hodus Graminum, 
Juncorum & Cyperorum Jpecialss eodem auttore, 8 vo. 


1703. 
85 1 —Methodus Inſeftorum, ſeu Inſeta in Aerhodun 


aliqualem Digeſta, 8vo, 1705+ : 
Three 


ing 1. The Primitive Chaos and Creation of the 
World. II. The General Deluge, its Cauſes and 
Effects. III. The Diſſolution of the World, and 

neral Conflagration, &c. 8vo, © 
Ehe Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the Works 
of the Creation, in two Parts, viz. The Heavenly 
Bodies, Elements, Meteors, Foſſils, Vegetables, 


Animals, (Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes and InſeQs) more 


particularly is the Body of the Earth, its Figure, 


Motion and Conſiſtency, and in the admirable 


Structure of the Bodies of Man, and other Ani- 
mals, as alſo in their Generation, &c. with An- 
| ſiwers to ſome Objections. The Fifth Edition ve- 
ry much enlarg'd, in B8vo, 1709. ALD 
Opticks; ora Treatiſe of the Reflexions, Re- 
fractions, Inflexions and Colours of Light. Alſo 
two Treatiſes of the Species and Magnitude of 
Curvilinear Figures. By Sir I/. Newton, Kt. 
U Ejuſdem cum multis Additionibus ab Authore, 
Latine reddidit Samuel Clark, A. M. 4to. 1706. 
Medicinal Experiments: Or a Collection of 
choice and ſafe Remedies, very uſeful for Families, 
and fitted for the uſe of Country People. By the 
Honourable Robert Boyle, Eſqz The fourth Edi- 
tion enlarg'd with a Supplement, 129. 
Of the Reconcileableneſs of Specifick Medicines 
to the Corpuſcular Philoſophy. To which is ad- 
ded a Diſcourſe about the Advantages of the uſe of 
. fimple Medicines. By Robert Boyle, Eſq; 8v0. 
Short Memoirs for the Natural, Experimental 
Hiſtory of Mineral Waters. By the ſame Au- 


-+ 


© 


os 


Celius Aurelianus de Morbis acutis & chronicis, cum 
Net is Ammann & F. ab Almeloveen, 4to. Am. 1509: 
- Proſp. Alpinus de preſagienda Vita& morte eAgro- 
tantium, cum Prefatione Herm. Boxrhanve , 4. 
Row. a mm — EET oo 
= 33 ; Ph, 


A Catalogue of Phyſick-Books. 


_ » = Three Phyſico- Theological Diſcourſes, concern- 


A Catalogue of Phy 7 both 


Ph. Verheye 
cunda, autta novis amen Pluribuſque Figuris 


2 Fil. qu, 1710. 
- Blaſus Anatome Animaliuvs Fig. variis iluftrata 470. 


Bellini Opuſcula aliquot ad Pitcarnium. 


de Orinis & Pulſibus, de Miſſione Sangninis, de 


Febribus, de Morbis, Capitis &. Pectoris, & c. qo. 
Blancardi O pera Medica, Ti heoretic, Prattice & 


Chirurgica, 2 Vol. qto.' cum 


 —=[exicon, Medicum, Graco Latinum ceteris Edi- 


tionihus lunge per fectiſſmum, Lugd. Bat. 1 . lms ; 


Baglivi Praxis Medica, 8 vo. 
Ad. Hbra Motrice & Morboſa, 8 o. 
Boneti Theſaurus Medico-Practica, 3 Vol. Fol, _ 
 —Sepulcretum. ſive Anatomia prattica, 3 Ve ol, Fol. 
AMedicina Septentrionalis, Fol. | | 
—Labyrinthi Medici Extricati, &c. qto. _ 
Bibliotheca Anatomica, Editio — cum Noris 
ac Obſervationibus: Danielis Clerici, & Jac. Mangeti, 


2 Pol. Fol. cum Figuris. 
Bartholini Anatomia renovate 4 ca Barcheline, 


—Specimen Anatomice. _ 
—=Cifta Medica Hafnienſia & 3 Anatom. 800. 
Brigs Opthalmographia & Nova viſionis Theorsa, 80. 
Barbettiana Praxis cam Notis Decteri, 120. 
Boerhave Inſtitutiones, Madir a, 120. 


Aphoriſmi, 120. 
| Borellu de Motu Animalium 450. 


Commelini Catalogus TIONS 2 12%. 1 5 
 Lugd, Bat. 1709. | 


Connor Diſſertationes Medice-Plyſice, 8 300. 
Collect ane a Chymica Leydenſia, 8 vo. 
Cranen Oeconomia Animalis 8 vo. 

Clauderi Tindtura Uni verſalis, 44. 


Cohauſſen Tentamen Phy ſico- Med. Ato. 


Dolæi Encyclopedia Medico-Theoretico Practica, 4 . Wo 


Cn Idea Febris Perechialis, 8vo. 
. 2 


n Anatomia Corporis Humani Editio ſe- 


\ 


A Clin of Phyſu ck- Books. 


| Deſeription Exacte des Os, 1206. 
Entii Opera Omnia Medico-Phyſica, +. IND 
Euſt achii Opuſcula Anatomica, de Renum p 
& accedit Leal Lealis de Partibus ſemen a 
bus: in Viro. Lugd. Bat. 1707, 8 vo. 
 Franchimont Lithoromia Medica, '$ve. 
Gliſſon de Rachitide, Ventricula, & c. 120. 
Gendron - ſur la Nature des Cancers, i 20. 
; Graaf de Virorum ?. N On, doe x 
a Medica, vo. 


Gulielminus de Idearum Vitiie, &. rem Lud. 7. 


FR Novo Saccharo Lactis, $00. 1709. 


Aae Salibus Henan Plyſie Mediro- Mechanic, 


Vvo. 1707. - 


Hippocratis & Galeni Opera Gre. Let. 13 Fol. 
Fol. Paris. YTES N 
Hippocratis Opera Gre. Lat. Feeſti, Fol. 

Adem per Vander Linden, 2 Vol. $00. 


Horti Medici Amſtelodamenſic — 1 | 


rum, Deſcriptio & Icones per Jo. Commelinum, Val. Ful. 
Hiermanni Hortus Academicus Lugduno Bata. 80. 
—Flore Lugduno Batauæ Flores Nee. AA 


D Paradiſus Batavus, Fr. 4. 


— 


| Hippocrates Chymicus a Fo. Bierrbo. 1 Foo * 
Harveus de Generatione Animalium, 1 20. 
Hippocratis Aphoriſmi, Græ. . Ac ere : 
_ —ldem Gre. Lat. 240. a 
Helmont Obſervationes * Hominum, 12% x 
Junkeni Praxis Medica, $vo. 0 8 
Fundamenta Medicina, 8uvo. 
Corpus Phar maceutice, "4s, | 
Tcones Arborum, Fruticum & n E votica- 
rum quarund am a Rajo, Mentzelio aliisſg; Bot anophi- 
lis quidem deſcriptarum, aſt non Delineatarum, ut 
Animalium peregrinorum, rariſſimorum tam V olatili- 
um, quam Quadrupidum, &c. gto. 1710, | 
- Laſher Pharmacopeia Chymica 120. | 
Loſſius de Curatione Morborum, 8 vu. 
K . : | | Linde 1 


eee 


Catalogue of Phyſick- Books. 
Linden de ſcriptis Medicis, 4to. 
Licetus de Monſtris cum Figuris, 4to. 
Langii Opera Omnia Medica, gto. 
' Lamſmweerde de Molis Uters, "aro. 
. Leeuwenhoek Arcana Nature, 2 Vol. ꝗto. 
| Lifter Hiſtoria Conchyliorum, Fol. 
Malpighi Opera Omnia, 2 Vol. Fol. 
Muntingii Phytographia Curioſa, Fol. 
Miſcellanea Curioſa ſive Ephemeridum. Medico- 
Phyſicarum Germanicarum Academi, Nature curio- 
forum decurie quatuor, in 29 Vol. ab. an 1670 ad 


1705. incluſive 4t0. 


Muſit ani Chirurgia Theoretico-Praftica, 4to. 
Opera Medico-Practica, to. 
Medicina Mentis & Corporis, 470. 
5 avii Prodromus Medicine Practicæ, to. 
Michaelis Opera Medico Chirurgica, to. 
Min ſicht | Armament arium Chirurgicum, 8 vo. 
Mee tren Obſer vat ione: . d vo. 1 5 
Mayerne de Arthritide, 8 vo. | 
Le Mort Pharmacia, 8 v: 
Compendium chimicum, . 
Moor de Inſt auratione Medicine, N 
Aeibomius de Flagiorum uſu in Re Venerea, 1 20. 
Muys Praxis Chirurgica Rationalis 120. 
Nuck de Duftu Salivali Novo, 126. : 
| —Adenographia & Uteri Anatome Nova cum Fig. 
—Sialographia & Ductuum aquoſorum Anatom. S vo. 
—Operationes & Experimenta Chirurgica, 8uo. | 
Pecqueti "Experimenta nova Anatomica, 120. 
Pechey Promptuarium Praxeos Medice, 1 20, 
| Pharmacopaia Leovardienſis, Is, 120, 
—Harlemenſis, 120. 
—Ultr ajeftine, 240. 
—Auouſtana, Fol. & Quarto. 
— Londinenſis, % 126 
Plumier Deſcription des Plants de L Amerig;: Fol. 
Techlinus de Purg antibus, 8 vo. = 


| Pechlini 


: 


A Catalogue of Phe Buols: 


Pechlini Obſervationes Phyſico-Medice, 4. 


Quercitanus Redivivut, 4% | [+ 
Riedlini Obſervationes Medice, 120. _ 

Ruyſch Delucidatio Valuularum in V aſis Bens! 120. 
m—Theſaurus Anatomicus, to. 

Riverins Reformatus Renovat us & aulius, 8. | 
Rudolf: Progymneſma Medica, $v0. 


 Ramazzins de Morbis- Arti um, 8. 

Sylvii Opera Medica, 8. 

Swammerdam de Inſickis, 40. cum Fi rin. , 
Dae Reſpiratione, $v0. CREE Good 


Sydenhami Opera Medica, 8. 

Snellen Theoria Mechanicæ, 80. 

Schelhamer de Nitro, $00. SR 0 
Steno de Muſculis cum Fi Iguris, 86. 
Stalpartii VanderWiel Ol ſervatio. Rariorum Matic 


Chirurgic, Anatomic. centurie dug, 2 Vol. cum Fzg · 


Sculteti Armamentarium Chirurgicum, 8. 


3 Schola Saler nit ana, 120. 


chola Botanica, 120. 


Thruſton de Reſpiratione, 855. | 


Tenke de Inſtruments Pharmaceut. Galen Gim. I 26 

xn Hippocratice Medicine Clavis, 120 
erduin de Nova artuum decurt andorum ratione, 8 vo. 
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